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THE CONSUMERS ADVISORY BOARD 

This statement is designed to show how the Consumers Advisory- 
Board functions within the framework of the National Recovery- 
Administration. 

The Board is one of three advisory bodies which act as counsels 
for the Consumer, for Labor, and for Industry, respectively, during 
the preparation and administration of the N.R.A. codes of fair 
competition. 

I. In the precode phase, before they become law, the Consumers 
Board sends representatives to the code hearings to request that all 
provisions harmful to consumer interests be stricken out. 

II. After approval by the President, which makes the codes law, 
the Board observes their effect in actual practice. If they are not 
giving the consumer the protection originally intended, the Board 
will suggest to the Administrator the necessity for revision. 

III. A long range program of consumer education is a major aim 
of the Board. The Board believes that the consumer is not suffi- 
ciently awake to the industrial processes which determine price and 
quality in the goods he buys, nor to the means by which better 
standards and more economical distribution can be attained. 

It is an innovation in government to establish an agency devoted 
solely to the consumer as such. In attempting to identify itself with 
the consuming public, the Board has had to chart new territory. 
The following outline proposes to define the paths by which the 
Board hopes to reach its goals. 

Who Is the Consumer? 

Before considering the methods by which the Consumers Advisory 
Board operates in its efforts to protect the consumer, it is necessary 
to be clear about his identity and the reasons for his importance. 

Newspaper cartoons make the consumer and the common people 
one and the same harried little figure, eternally trying to fill a market 
basket from which, eternally, the wolves of taxes, high cost of living, 
and whatnot are filching his hard-earned commodities. The time- 
honored concept makes it appear that the consumer is the last buyer 
and user of goods, and that anyone trying to protect his interests 
must do so at that point alone. 

This is a limited view. The lawn mower with which the consumer 
clips his grass was previously bought by a retailer from a wholesaler, 
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who in turn bought it from a manufacturer, who played his role 
as a consumer when he bought steel from the mills, who themselves 
were consumers of coal and iron from the mines. Therefore, if we 
say simply that the consumer is the buyer at each point in this C3^cle, 
it makes clear the fact that every price paid and quality received 
enter as factors in the finished product with which the ultimate con- 
sumer mows his lawn. 

The Consumers Advisory Board, therefore, would be taking a 
short-sighted view if it considered only the retail selling process and 
neglected the base of the pyramid which raises consumer goods to 
their final market level. 

The Consumer’s Dual Role 

Keeping in mind that manufacturers’ and jobbers’ prices are of 
great importance, it nevertheless is apparent that retail prices are 
the practical gauges to determine whether consumers are going to buy 
freely or to skimp along as they have been on the bare necessities. 

The great present need to stimulate mass buying power makes it 
wise to point out the dual role of the consumer, first as a wage earner 
under N.R.A. codes, secondly as a buyer of goods manufactured and 
sold under N.R.A. rules. 

In this respect the consumer is both a clothing salesman and the 
man who pays the grocer’s bills; both the carpenter and the man who 
buys coal. The farmer and the radio dealer, in their role of con- 
sumers, are no different than the small boy sent to the corner grocery 
with a dime. It follows then that the consumer’s stake in recovery 
must be a twofold affair: First, that he receive good wages, and, 
secondly, that the goods he buys be fairly priced. It would be only 
passing satisfaction to get a good raise through his trade code if he 
had to spend it all for unreasonably high-priced goods. 

This relation of pay envelop to living costs has implications deeper 
than economic justice to the wage earner. The vitally needed na- 
tional purchasing power must come in the main from people of small 
earnings, from workingmen and clerks, from the great mass of 
people who need the things they have not bought during the years 
of economizing. Unless their ability to buy, so carefully nurtured 
by the N.R.A. program, is protected against profiteering prices, there 
is danger that industry’s rising tide of production and orders will 
recede and leave both employer and employees stranded. 

The President’s Policy 

The first sentence in President Roosevelt’s public announcement of 
N.R.A. makes this clear * * *. 
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The law I have just signed was passed to put people back to work, to let 
them buy more of the products of farms and factories, and start our business 
at a living rate again. 

Three days after this statement the President asked business to 
shorten working hours and to increase wages. Under the codes, or 
under the President’s reemployment agreement, it is estimated that 
some 2,800,000 unemployed have gone back to work. The sum of 
this new pay roll, plus the generally increased wages in blue-eagle 
firms, represents that potential purchasing power which the President 
intended as a major part of the priming charge to start American 
business going again. As General J ohnson has said : 

I think the fust emphasis should be put on purchasing power rather than on 
profit, because we think that is the quickest way to profit. 

Protection for the Consumer 

Reasonable prices, then, are the tonic to stimulate large volume of 
sales; run-away prices are a poison to kill trade. If industries 
greedily gulp overdoses of the tonic, convalescent business will have 
a relapse. 

Authority to act against profiteering appears in two Presidential 
statements, the first one admonitory to business, the second forecast- 
ing legal sanctions. The first reads : 

The aim of this whole effort is to restore our rich domestic market by raising 
its vast consuming capacity. If we now inflate prices as fast and as far as we 
increase wages, the whole project will be set at naught. We cannot hope for 
the full effect of this plan unless, in these first critical months, and, even at the 
expense of full initial profits, we defer price increases as long as possible 
* * * the pent-up demand! of this people is very great, and if we can 

release it on so broad a front, we need not fear a lagging recovery; there is 
greater danger of too much feverish speed. 

The legal authority against undue price lifting rests on the 
President’s statement that : 

Antitrust laws still stand firmly against monopolies that restrain trade, and 
price-fixing which allows inordinate profits or unfairly high prices * * * 

there will be full protection for the consumer. The codes should recognize the 
interest of the public in the matter of prices. 

Under the IST.fi.A., the agency to advice the Administrator when 
consumer rights are at issue is the Consumers Advisory Board. Its 
charter is worded as follows: 

A Consumers Advisory Board will be responsible that the interest of the 
consuming public will be represented, and every reasonable opportunity will 
be given to any group or class who may be affected directly or indirectly to 
present their views. 
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The Advisory Boards 

The three great economic groups — workers, employers, and con- 
sumers — are each represented by advisory boards. Each has high 
stakes in a national recovery ; yet, in working together to that end, 
each is recognized as having its special interest which should be 
advanced with vigor. Thus the Labor Advisory Board has sought 
and gained wage and working hours concessions from industry ; the 
Industrial Advisory Board has frequently gained increased freedom 
from restrictions on joint action in marketing. 

The function of the Consumers Advisory Board is to see that at- 
tainment of a balance between industry and labor does not involve 
hardship to the buying public. Its first concern is to protest against 
any suggestions which, in its judgment, tend to boost prices unfairly, 
to subsidize monopolies, or lower the quality standards of goods. 

These challenges to proposed code provisions are not made by the 
Consumers Advisory Boards as adversary of either labor or industry, 
but solely from conviction that no gains can be permanently held if 
the consumer is hurt in the process. 

The Codes 

The process of drawing up a Basic Code of Fair Competition re- 
quires a preliminary hearing before a Deputy Administrator, who 
represents the National Recovery Administrator, and a public hear- 
ing at a later date. Any trade association, industry, labor, or con- 
sumer group may submit suggestions; in fact, the initiative is 
expected to come from these groups. 

When agreement is reached on the draft of a code, it is presented 
to the President, and, if approved by him, it becomes binding on the 
entire industry whether or not all firms in it affix their signatures. 

To these code hearings the Consumers’ Advisory Board sends its 
representatives to hear the various proposals and to object if they 
threaten consumer interests. 

To aid its representatives in their work the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board has furnished to its special advisors a statement of its policies. 
Some of these policies are outlined below. 

Price Fixing 

In some so-called “ natural resource ” industries, consumers’ long- 
run interests have been poorly protected by entrusting prices to de- 
termination by cutthroat warfare. There is a strong case for limit- 
ing competitive price determination in these industries. But when- 
ever there is a major elimination of competitive safeguards for the 
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consumer, it should be absolutely subject to one condition— that there 
be established adequate public regulation for the industry concerned. 

As an approach to adequate public regulation, the Board has in 
mind provisions for full and continuous access to records of prices, 
costs, and production by public representatives; and a code man- 
date to these public representatives to report publicly to the Presi- 
dent any fixation of prices which they find to be unreasonable. 

There is a widespread feeling, both outside and within the N.R.A., 
that the Recovery Act should be used for experiments with variants 
of price adjustment falling between competition as practiced in the 
past and something closely akin to public-utility regulation. The 
Board’s advisors are asked to be open-minded in dealing with such 
proposals, to make the most careful study possible of the peculiarities 
of the industry to which they apply, and in gauging them, to give 
great weight to their potentialities in generating greater consump- 
tion and output. It is more important now to get goods produced 
and consumed than to insist upon minor details of procedure. But 
whereever it is proposed to increase private power to control prices, 
the Board insists that the grant of power be accompanied by a grant 
of public control competent to cope with this greater power. 

Selling Below Cost 

Since they are interested in national recovery, consumers do not 
profit by cutthroat price wars. The Consumers’ Advisory Board 
shares the aim of industry to prohibit such practices. However, it 
distrusts price fixing as an ostensible means to this end. The prohi- 
bition of sales below cost, though less objectionable, involves such 
great technical difficulties that the board prefers that the specific cut- 
throat practice prevalent in each industry be defined and forbidden. 
When cost-accounting systems are provided as a basis for price regu- 
lation, the board insists that they be gradually developed, subject to 
review by the administration, and that they be carefully scrutinized 
for hidden elements of monopoly and for efforts to support the idle 
equipment of plants operating below capacity. 

The board contends that minimum selling prices should not be 
based on the average cost to the entire industry, since this would 
protect the inefficient producer against the efficient, and would guar- 
antee excessive profits to the efficient. Such tendencies are decidedly 
contrary to consumers’ interests, and we believe that codes which 
prohibit sales below cost of production should define cost specifically 
in terms of cost to the individual concern. 
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Consumer Representation on the Code Authorities 

Once a code is approved by the President, an authority to adminis- 
ter it comes into being. Proper protection to the consumer obviously 
demands public representation on the authority, independent of both 
the labor and the industrial groups there represented. The Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board not only asks that public participation be 
guaranteed in future code administrations but also seeks to have 
approved codes amended to include it. 

Open Price Schedules 

It has been the practice in certain industries to publish and ex- 
change their price schedules as of a past date. The Consumers’ 
Advisory Board favors public reports, but objects to such detailed 
reports that members of the industry may identify and threaten 
those who will not join a price-fixing plan. Proposals that schedules 
of future prices be also reported are opposed, because they may be 
opening wedges for price agreement among competitors. 

Should such reporting of future prices be permitted in codes, the 
Board holds that the time interval between the filing of the schedule 
and its effective date should be as short as possible, never more than 
5 days, and that schedules once filed should not be subject to sus- 
pension or veto lest a competitor force a concern to retain its price 
schedules pending a hearing on the case. The Board also holds that 
fair competitive practice will be served by a rule that future price 
schedules be mailed to all large buyers and other interested persons 
or be published by the code authority. 

Against Pyramided Profits 

A careful check upon price increase is necessitated by the danger 
that unreasonable mark-ups will be added to a product at every 
stage of its progress from factory to the last buyer. The manu- 
facturer who has complied with N.R.A. wage-raising agreements has 
right to recoup his extra labor cost in marketing his goods. So, too, 
have the distributors of the product. If each handler, however, at- 
tempts to make his increased costs an excuse for excessive price 
increases, the final price to the consumer will endanger the recovery 
program. 

Quality Standards 

Manufacturers must not be allowed to disguise price increases by 
asking the same amount for goods whose quality standards have been 
lowered. Competition for sales in a rising market tends to put a 
premium on this shoddy practice, and code safeguards should be 
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thrown up against unscrupulous manufacturers who may resort to 
it. Accordingly, the Consumers’ Advisory Board has instructed its 
representatives to challenge at the hearings any code which does not 
specifically : 

(1) Prohibit as an unfair trade practice false marking, branding, 
advertising, etc., which has a tendency to mislead prospective buyers 
as to grade, quality, quantity, substance, nature, origin, size, finish, 
or preparation of any product. 

(2) Provide either for the use of standard-size containers and of 
quality standards in the marking, branding, etc., if such standards 
are now in existence and recognized as adequate, or for the develop- 
ment of such standards in cooperation with the Bureau of Standards, 
and their use before a date to be specified in the code. 

A representative of the Bureau of Standards devotes his full time 
to the work of the Consumers’ Advisory Board in this connection. 

In addition to this code work, the Board has undertaken a project 
to promote better commodity standards. To this end it has set up 
a special committee, representing the Board itself, the Bureau of 
Standards, the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, the American Bureau of Home Economics, and the 
Consumers Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The aims of this committee are : 

(1) To study the adequacy of existing standards; (2) to make a 
survey of Governmental and industrial standard-setting agencies; 

(3) to formulate a policy on the place of the Government in regulat- 
ing consumer standards. 

Protection or Cooperatives 

The savings made to consumers through cooperative marketing 
societies, particularly in rural sections, have helped their members 
greatly during the past few years of low purchasing power, and 
have thus lent a stabilizing effect which merits commendation. The 
Consumers Advisory Board has already taken the stand that codes 
must not contain clauses which seek to deprive the cooperatives of 
existence. 

Fair Practice and Fair Prices 

The words “ fair competition ”, appearing in the legal title of all 
codes, refer to the resolution of every industry to play the game 
squarely among its members and to prohibit minorities from prac- 
tices which in the past have upset stability. In the nature of the 
case, no affirmative statements appear in the codes requiring industry 
to be fair to consumers. That is implied, yet in the preparation to 
date of nearly 1,000 codes within the space of a few months it is 
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possible that some codes may prove inadequate in practice to give 
the consumer full protection. In observing the practical effects of 
the codes, the Board reckons fair prices and known quality as the 
yardsticks by which the consumer interest may be measured. 

In its precode work, and in its continuing check on code operations, 
the Board is being greatly assisted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, particularly in making decisions on what constitutes unfair 
methods of competition. 

In the checking of the fairness of prices, the Board has the 
cooperation of the Central Statistical Board, the Planning and Re- 
search Division of N.R.A., and other agencies. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Reserve 
Board are assisting in the preparation of a study of pay rolls and 
farm income in relation to retail prices. 

What people have to pay for goods and what their pay envelopes 
contain — these are gages to show whether prices are running away 
from the consumers’ ability to pay. 

The Board is preparing data by which it hopes to check the 
reasonableness of complaints about high prices. 

Complaints, however, may be based on ignorance of fundamental 
conditions. The interplay of economic factors are difficult of com- 
prehension for most consumers, expert as they may be in the conduct 
of their own affairs. To such the Board will attempt to explain the 
conditions surrounding price rises. Those complaints which are well 
founded and factual will be made the subject of study and possible 
recommendations to the Recovery Administrator. 

In every phase of its work — precode, code administration, and con- 
sumer education — the Consumers Advisory Board is motivated by 
the conviction that the full effectiveness of the recovery program 
depends largely on the concerted effort of industry to give consumers 
the fairest prices and the best quality possible. 

Members of the Consumers’ Advisory- Board 

Mrs. Charles C. Rumsey, chairman, Port Washington, N.Y. 

President Frank P. Graham, vice chairman, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. (Gov. W. E. Sweet, alternate.) 

Hon. Huston Thompson, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Belle Sherwin, League of Women Voters, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, Joplin, Mo. 

Mrs. Joseph J. Daniels, Brendonwood, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Mary Dewson, president National Consumers’ League, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. James P. Warbasse, Woods Hole, Mass. 
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Dr. George W. Stocking, professor of economics, University of 
Texas, at present on leave as a member of staff of Committee on 
Government Statistics and Information Services. 

Dr. Frederick C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Eobert S. Lynd, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Hugh S. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 

Dexter M. Keezer, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Chas. A. Beard. New Milford, Conn. 
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A Statement made lay Dexter M. Keezer, Executive Director of the fr „ 

Consumers * Advisory Board, at a meeting of the ^ 

American Academy of political and Social Science [\j 0 ■ D— 
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I have -been reminded by some of the delightful skeptics who enliven the 
work of the Consumers' Advisory Board, tiv t the title of my paper "The Consumer 
Under the national Recovery Administratit i , suggests that the H. E. A. ■= J 
one more of those insupportable burdens v ich are constantly being heaped uoon 
that 1 one- suffering subject of economic abuse - the Consumer. In selecting the _ 
title I assure them I had no such inference in mind. If I had ^ g “ 1 ‘ 

ficance to the word "under" beyond that suggested by the patent fact that con 
sumption is much affected hy the dispensations of the national Recovery Adminis- 
tration, it would have been chat the consumer provides a most vital underprani g 
for the entire project, and that he is tu be guarded and cherished according y. 

To many people, of course, the idea that the N. R. A. is a sort of steam 
roller designed to flatten the consumer still further seems entirely valid. T. / 
note that it calls for increases in costs and hence, in many cases, increases m 
prices. Reasoning, in accordance with a quite general practice, that low pi ices 
are good for consumers, high prices had, they conclude that consumers are houn 
to he adversely affected hy the N. R„ A., regardless of special arrangements 
thoughtfully made to safeguard their interests. 

However, in opposition to this view, I submit that a. plausible case. can be 
made that the promotion and protection of the consumers,' interest is logical y 
consistent with the U. R. A. project — is, indeed, the most vital element in 
succass — and that this interest, properly safeguarded, stands to gain greatly 
the long-time developments of which we are probably witnessing only the initial 

steps. 

To make such a case it is necessary to consider the consumers* interest as 
the interest of the community at large in consuming a larger volume of goods and 
services, rather than the interest of any particular group in ohat regard. ^ If a y 
defense of this definition of the consumer and his, her, or its interest, is Re- 
quired (and I shall lave occasion subseque ntly to use the term consumer as synony- 
mous with purchaser) I can o ply say that .he consumer, like Mrs. Malaprop s con- 
ception of Caesar 1 s wife, is all things to all man, and accordingly subjectto grave 

vicissitudes of definition. 

Obviously there is a considerable group or, at any rate, income-receiving 
interest, which stands to lose in a program which calls for a cost-raising and 
hence, in numerous instances, a price-raising process. People who receive their 
incomes from bonds which remain gilt-edged or from salaries which are completely 
secure _ if any — are bound to be hurt by a price-raising program. Insofar as 
there is a general expansion of consumption they may gam m greater security. 

-Bub, initially and perhaps over a considerable period, they stand to. lose m rea 
income. Theirs is the position of a newspaper columnist friend of mine who, men 
I went to work for the Consumers* Advisory Board, wrote : 


"I trust that before long he will advise us as to the economic 
formula for solving the problem of consumers whose taxes have gone 
up, living costs gone up, salaries gone down, and who are ©re- 
joined to show their wholehearted support of the Eagle by 

buying more. ** 
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Not knowing the formal a, I do not argue, as I think it has been too hastily 
argued h y some, that the entire "body of consumers can benefit immediately, and 
directly from the N. R. A. A very considerable body of consumers, or income- 
receiving interest, stands to lose and it seems to me desirable to have that fact 
clearly faced and understood. 

But when the inevitable reverses of those with fixed but secure incomes are 
viewed in relation to the whole consumers’ interest, a case for the N, R. A. as 
a potential boon to that interest can be made. In its general outline it is a 
very simple case. The first step is to expand the total volume of purchasing 
power in hands of workers in trade and industry through enlarged ., salary and wage 
payments. Then full heed must be given to the warning sounded by president 
Roosevelt, in signing the Recovery Act, when he wrote: 

"...I am fully aware that wage increases will eventually raise 
costs, but I ask that managements give first consideration 
to the improvement of operating figures by greatly increased 
sales to be expected from the rising purchasing power of the 
public. That is good economics and good business. The aim 
of this whole effort is to restore our rich domestic market 
by raising its vast consuming capacity. If we now inflate 
prices as fast and as far as we increase wages, the whole 
project will be set at naught. We cannot hope for the full 
effect of this plan unless, in these first critical months, and, 
even at the expense of full initial profits, we defer price 
increases as long as possible 11 

In the President’s warning that "if we now inflate prices as fast and as far 
as we increase wages, the whole project will be set at naught" is one crux of the 
N. R. A. as a recovery effort. If the warning were generally heeded the program 
would be theoretically consistent with both the protection and promotion of the 
consumers’ interest. 

Of course, a program which proceeds initially to increase wage costs precipi- 
tates immediately a host of economic complications. There is the question of 
maintaining exports in competition with countries not embarked upon a similar 
project - a question which is currently being made less pressing by the national 
monetary policy. There is also the question ot both the time and volume at wnich 
purchasing power expanded through enlarged wage payrolls will flow back to revive 
industries weakened financially by making the larger payments. But, none the less, 
if the President’s warning in signing the Act creating it were accepted as a 
general rule of economic conduct there is no available demonstration that the 
N. R. A. conflicts with a very healthy promotion of the consumers ’ interest. 

The practical and immediate problems, of course, and one which has particular- 
ly engaged the attention of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, is to see that the warn- 
ing is respected. The very rush of codes through the h» R. A. has contributed 
to making this a difficult undertaking. During a recent week, which I selected at 
random, the Consumers’ Advisory Board was called upon to advise in the drafting 
of 73 separate codes for enterprises as diverse as savings building and loan 
associations; the powder puff industry; funeral service; chewing gum manufacturing, 
the zinc i ndustry; wrecking and salvaging; the exterminating, fumigating and dis- 
infectant industry; infant’s and children’s wear; saw mill machinery; .garter, 
suspender and belt manufacturing; the heavy forging industry; automotive mainten- 
ance; out-door advertising and the manufacturing of ladies’ handhags. 
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The design set forth in the title of every code, which is coupled with the 
general purpose of the Recovery Act to expand purchasing power through enlarged 
wage payments, is to devise a "code of fair competition." The ideology underlying 
this design seems to have been set forth about fifty years ago by Henry C. Adams, 
quite clearly as it has been during any of the discussion fcf the Recovery Act. 

In a paper on "The Relation of the State to Industrial Action", published by the 
American Ecomomic Association, in January, 1887, professor Adams, arguing that 
"the State may determine the plane of competitive action", wrote: 
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"...an isolated man i s powerless to stem the tide of prevalent 
custom, and that in many lines of business those men whose 
moral sensibilities are the most blunted, exercise an influence 
in determining prevalent custom altogether out of proportion 
to their importance as industrial agents. Suppose that of ten 
manufacturers nine have a keen appreciation of the evils that 
flow from protracted labor on the part of women and children; 
and, were it in their power, would gladly produce cottons without 
destroying family life, and without setting in motion those 
forces that must ultimately result in race-deterioration. But 
the tenth man has no such apprehensions. The claims of family 
life, the rights of childhood, and the maintenance of social 
well-being are but words to him. He measures success wholly 
by the rate of profit and controls his business solely with a 
view to grand sales. If now the state stand as an unconcerned 
spectator, whose only duty is to put down a riot when a strike 
occurs (a duty which government in this country is giving up to 
private management), the nine men will be forced to conform to 
the methods adopted by the one. Their goods come into competi- 
tion with his goods, and we who purchase do not inquire under 
what conditions they were manufactured. In this manner it is that 
men of the lowest character have it in their power to give the 

moral tone to the entire business community But what, it 

may be asked, can the state do in die premises? The state has done 
much and can do more. That code of enactments known as "factory 
legislation" is addressed to just this evil of competitive society, 
and it only remains for us to formulate for this code an economic 
defense. The general rule laid down for the guidance of state 
interference in industries was, that society should be secured in 
the benefits while secured against the evils of competitive action. 

When the large body of competitors agree respecting some given 
method of procedure, but are powerless to follow it because a few 
men Engaged in the same line of business refuse to conform to the 
proposed regulations, it becomes the province of the state to 
incorporate the wish of the majority in some practical law. In 
this manner there is established a legal plane of competition 

higher than that which could be maintained in the absence of legal- 

enactment. This is no curtailment of competitive action, but a 
determination of the manner in which it shall take place. " 

Ip .conformity with this half-century or century-old idea of having the state 
set a plane of fair competition, one fairly distinct step under the N, R. A. is 
to undertake to put a respectable bottom in the wage scale. In some industries 
this has involved a large increase in wage payments, Eor example, we have calcu- 
lated that the Cotton Textile Code called for an increase in hourly wage rates of 
approximately fifty percent in the North, and about sixty- two percent in the South. 
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Such increases may also, though not uniformly, involve an even larger increase in 
wage costs t)ecause of a rearrangement of work schedules occasioned hy shorter 
hours. And it is an increase which is some cases may be difficult to recoup 
quickly from increased sales made possible by the enlarged wage payments. 

In this step, however, the consumer’ interest is generally safeguareed by a 
number of forces within industry which work to prevent inordinate price increases. 

For one thing, the employing group is actively on hand to see that wage idealism 
does not run wild. And while, as noted, employing groups in some 'industries have 
agreed to very large wage increases, at least in terms of percentages of prevailing 
wage rates, an examination of the wage and hour provisions of the codes generally 
indicates that such idealism has not run wild. 

What the rights accorded to labor in the matter of organization will mean in 
terms of increased wage payments largely remains to be determined. But I personally 
find it very difficult to subscribe to what lias seemed to be the rather widely 
held view that the H. R, A. is providing a sort of field day for organized labor, 
and hence precipitating a potential route of the purchaser who is not within the 
organized labor group. I find myself constantly reminded that labor organization 
must for sometime to come proceed against a background of many millions of unemploy- 
ed. Such a background does not seem to me conducive to an overpowering bargaining 
strength on the part of organized labor. 

Having established a fair plane of competition in the matter of wages and 
hours, another step is to establish a fair -lane of competition in the selling 
of products of industry . The general idea ,..ere is, of course, that the elimina- 
tion of cut-throat price competition will facilitate the recouping of industry’s 
expanded wage payments. In the carrying out of this step, there are some formidable 
risks that in devising what purports to be a plane of fair competition, competition 
itself will be extinguished to a degree unfortunate for the consuming publics 

Several factors of general force magnify these risks. One is the widespread 
tendency on the part of business men to regard what most detached students of 
political economy would view' as a .comfortably monopolistic state of affairs as a 
state of fair competition. Business menhave been much encouraged to take this 
view. During the depression they lave been flooded by argument that the Federal 
anti-trust laws were a ma j or cause of business disorganization. 

personally I do not think that it is possible to make a convincing demonstra- 
tion that the Federal anti-trust laws were a major contributor to our ecomimic 
woes. On the contrary, I think that a far better case could be made for the 
s , proposition that indifference inforcement of these laws, coupled with an unfortu- 
nate course of judicial interpretation, was a major contributor to the depression. 

At any rate, it is at least notable that the fact that anti-trust laws have been a 
peculiarly American institution has not confined deep economic depression to our 
shores. It does not follow, of course, thar there are no public gains to be made 
through discriminating relief fr©m the anti-trust laws - particularly in the depths 
of depression. 

Regardless, however, of the validity of the view that our anti-trust laws were 
responsible in an important degree for the severity of the depression, many business 
men sincerely believe that this was the case. This faith naturally makes them eager 
to utilize the N. R, A. codes to perfect broad arrangements for what is euphoniously 
known as cooperation. It has also been responsible, in part, for some cooperative 
arrangements such a s those for handling increased costs of production under the 
U. R. A, by uniform mark-ups of goods, which are not sanctioned by the codes, and 
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hence still offensive to Federal anti-trust laws. As General Johnson recently- 
explained, "Trade and industrial groups are not exempted from the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws except insofar as they are expressly authorized to act in accord- 
ance with specific provisions of a Code or agreement under the Act, approved by the 
President of the United States," Some groups, however, have overlooked that facto 

Another reason why there are peculiar dangers that the business of setting a 
plane of fair competition for the managers of industry will overshoot the mark 
and destroy some very fair competition is that the managerial group is not con- 
fronted by a comparably ’well organized and informed consuming group, equipped to 
remind it forcibly of the true nature of fair competition. In the negotiation of 
wage scales, the workers are often faced by a well-knit and powerful employing 
group. When, however, this employing group turns to setting the plane for compe- 
tition for itself as the seller it is very much less constrained. 

Further, in numerous industries there has been such a rush to corporate con- 
solidation that unless there is to be a formidable unscrambling process, which 
does not seem in general contemplation at this time, it is very difficult to ful- 
fill uniformly the idea of a "code of fair competition." In their brilliant study 
"The Modern Corporation and Private Property," Adolf A. Berle, Jr. and Gardiner 
Co Me ans reported that while in 1929 there were 300,000 non-banking corporations 
in the country, 200 of these, or less than seven-hundredths of one percent, con- 
trolled neafly half of the corporate wealth. They found that "the huge corporation 
with assets of j90,000,000 or more, has come to dominate most major industries in 
the United States." Under such circumstances there are abvious dangers of having 
what are called codes of fair competition associated with a substantial degree of 
monopoly. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board conceives it to be a vital part of its job in 
the code writing process to counsel against arrangements which it thinks will 
have that result, unless the protection afforded to the consumer by competition 
has been replaced by some reasonably adequate form of public control. 

In this connection, it rejects the very general view that the consumer is 
merely the buyer at retail. It concerns itself with the welfare of the buyer of 
heavy steel products as well as bread and chewing gum. This is done on what seems 
to be the very valid theory that if the purchaser in the intermediate steps of 
production and distribution is unfairly treated, the unfair treatment must be re- 
flected in the retail markets. Strangely enough, we are under constant necessity 
of arguing this point which seems to me to be in the nature of an obvious truism. 
For its advisory work on codes the Board has a staff of resident advisers who 
attend hearings and conferences after the managerial group has decided what it 
wants in the way of a code, and who endeavor to have it approach, in fact, a code 
of fair competition. On this staff there are men borrowed from the Federal Trade 
Commission because of their expert knowledge of competition and ways to avoid and 
preserve its & distinguished representation of industrial and commercial purchas- 
ing agents vdio are familiar with the practical tricks of buying and selling with 
which American industry is so repletej a number of economists ; and a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Standards to which every code is referred in an effort to 
embody useful commodity standards. In addition, the Board has received very 
valuable aid and counsel from the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, and from the American Home Economies Association, in its efforts to 
make the codes a vehicle for improved commodity standards. 
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In dealing in an advisory capacity with the rush of codes passing through 
the N 0 R„ A. , the Board aims* in general, toward the establishment of a plane of 
competition in which the purchaser will, through suitable standards and grades, 
have an opportunity to know what he is buying, to obtain it at a reasonably com- 
petitive price, or, denied that opportunity, be protected by a public regulatory 
body® 


On the central issue of price, it is our view that what seems to many business 
men a most beguiling remedy for economic ills — uniform price fixing — is vastly 
over-rated. Uniform price fixing, pursued on either of the main lines which have 1 
been followed in the past, seems to us to present a two-horned dilemma. If the 
power to fix uniform prices is placed in private hands, there is the well-known dan 
ger that either the consuming public will be harshly exploited or that those exer- 
cising the power will over-step themselves with disasterous results to the indus- 
try. There is, of course, an enormous range of historical material to support 
that proposition*. And if the public regulatory body is set up along conventional 
public utility lines, experience indicates that a very cumbersome and slow-moving 
machinery, from which the consumer can look for relatively little comfort, is 
involved. 

Hence, we are not kindly disposed to uniform price fixing and often endeavor, 
Y/ith what I think is excellent logic, to treat what appear fromcne point of view, 
to be cut-throat price practices by improved quality standards. In numerous indus- 
tries it seems clear that much of what is termed vicious price cutting Y/ould be 
checked if + he nature of the commodity or service being purveyed were proclaimed 
to the purchaser in readily understandable terms. But perhaps partly because it 
seems to some a relatively exotic idea that standards of quality are a vital elemer, 
in establishing a fair plane of competition, and also because relatively few stand- 
ards are available for speedy incorporation in codes, we have not accomplished a 
great deal along this line. 

However, always mindful of the fact that the field of standards has many pit- 
falls and that standards may be used to surpress as well as to promote fair compe- 
tition, we persist in the effort to have the codes embody a fair plane of quality 
compe tition c In the process of revision of the codes which is now crowding in 
upon the writing of new codes, we hope to succeed where we failed in the initial 
instance* And through a committee on standards, headed by Dr. Robert S„ Lynd of 
Columbia University, the Consumers* Advisory Board is also endeavoring to stimulate 
research essential to the development of consumer standards. It is so patently 
true that knowledge of the quality of a product is a crucial element in any informec 
judgment of the reasonableness of its price, that there must be large developments 
in the field of standards if we are to have anything like well-rounded codes of fai; 
competition. 

YIe are also striving to generate, or have generated, the general statistical 3 
formation necessary to effective code administration, and the protection of the v 
consumers * interest. And, in that connection, we are viewing something of a model 
the statistical reporting service for the bituminous coal industry which is now 
well advanced. While there seems to be much greater danger of continuing to have 
too little Information about industrial performance under the N. R. A. than of hav- 
ing too much information there are some substantial dangers involved in trying to 
quench a long statistical drought too quickly. One of them is indicated by the 
following extract of a letter recently received by the Consumers* Advisory Boardfkm 
a small manufacturer; 
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A large concern needs a complicated accounting 
and statistical system so that its officers can he 
properly advised as to the conduct of the business. 
Where a company is so large that its officers cannot 
personally have first-hand knowledge of the details 
of the business, detailed statistics .are needed. A 
small company, however, where its officers personally 
supervise the affairs of the business, does not need 
such elaborate machinery, nevertheless, under some 
of the codes all companies are being required to in- 
stall the same elaborate accounting and statistical 
systems. To a small company this additional cost will 
be oppressive and may even cause what in the past has 
been a profit to be turned into a loss. Our company, 
which is not a large institution, will have to operate 
under three to six different codes. We do not know 
how this can be done 


v In the Administration of codes, being increasingly centered in what has 
come to be known as the Code Authority, there is a chance of devising a scheme 
of industrial control which will be a marked improvement over anything we have 
had in the recent past. As previously noted, too great concentration of private 
control in industry has worked badly, and so too, on the whole, has regulation 
of the public utility type. By having competent representation of the consumer 
and labor interest on the Code Authorities, abuses of uncontrolled concentrations 
of private power as well as abuses attendant upon the tortuous and tricky cour se 
which has been followed in public utility regulation my be mitigated. The Con- 
sumers 1 Advisory Board is trying to improve that chance in the code writing and 
revising process. 


If it were possible to have the codes of fair competition live up precisely 
to their name and secure compliance with them, the consumer would have little 
to worry about. Prices of some products such as those of soft coal at the mines 
and some grades of textiles, in the purchase of which consumers have long exploit 
ed both wage workers and investors, would go up. Prices of other products y/ould 
go down. And the paradise of price balance toward which there is now such a 
frantic struggle would be attained, and with it a large measure of prosperity. 




But even given a unanimous desire to perfect codes of fair competition, the 
very magnitude of the task of devising such codes for hundreds of separate indus~ 
tries at high speed works against such a result. Protection and promotion of 
the consumers t interest, therefore, requires a continuing check of performance 
under the codes to see, among other things, that prices do not run a?/ay from in- 
creased funds to pay them and thus wreck the recovery program. 


One stimulus to such checks by the Consumers 1 Advisory Board comes from com- 
plaints against what seem to those making them unreasonable price increases. 

The provision of moderately accurate con elusions on the validity of such com- 
plaints involves the solution of the mystery of what is a fair price, with which 
economists have been contending none too successfully throughout the existence 
of their craft. 

At the outset of the HRA there was a bench mark, or sorts, against which 
to measure the reasonableness of price increases under it. In the Presidents 
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Reemployment Agreement there was a paragraph, Humber 9, binding those suhserih- 
in to it "not to increase the price of any merchandise sola after the 
hereof over the price on July 1, 1933, ^ '“ ore than is made necessary by actual 
increases in production, replacement, or invoice costs of merchandise, or y 
taxes or other costs resulting from action taken pursuant to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, since July 1, 1933, and, in setting such price increases to 
give full weight to probable increases in sales volume and to refrain fr 
ing profiteering advantage of the consuming public.” 


But soon it ms reasonably argued that such limitation would condemn. some 
companies which were operating at a loss when they signed it to continue m e 
red during the lifetime of the agreement. This prompted the interpretation ha 
"where the July 1, 1933, price ms a distress price, the employer signing the. 
agreement may take his cost price on that date as the base for such increase m 
selling price as is permitted by Paragraph 9* 11 


This interpretation necessarily complicates a check upon the reasonableness 
of price increases under the President’s Reemployment Agreement. And as. m us- 
tries operating under this agreement have shifted to operation under their 0TOa 
codes they have not been uniformly hound by clauses, such as that in the genera 
retail code, limiting price increases to increased costs occasioned by the codes 


The result is that any agency undertaking to pass on the fairness of price 
increases under the BRA in a moderately precise way is confronted by a .stupen- 
dous task. There are, according to a committee of experts who looked into the 
requirements of such an undertaking at the "behest of the. Consumers A.-visory 
Board, somewhere in the neighborhood of 100,000 commodities of importance an 
perhaps 2,000 commodities of key significance. The United States Tariff com- 
mission, this committee found, spends an average of about $25,000 to make. a 
cost study of a single product. When the number of important commodities is 
multiplied by the expense of making a study of merely one element which governs 
their -prices, the financial aspect of providing a contunuing check upon the 
reasonableness of price increases under the HRA reaches astronomic proportions. 

Bat if the consuming public is to be given reasonably adequate protection 
under BRA codes, which fail of the ideal of being codes of fair competition, 
there must be continuous examination of the reasonableness of prices . charged 
under them. And with what some learned economists regard. as a childish excess 
of zeal, the Consumers’ Advisory Board is making efforts in that direction an 
hoping that they will be the precursors of the establishment of faily a equa e 
machinery to do the job. 

Also, it is striving in cooperation with the Consumers’ Counsel. of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and other governmental agencies, o . 
overcome the deficiency in consumer organization and intelligence m the three- 
way conflict of interest which precedes most economic bargains. The consumer, 
to be sure, is also the wage worker, the employer, the Government clerk, and so 
forth, hut his interest should and can be differentiated. His interes as a 
wage worker, for example, is in a single industry; his interest as a consumer or 
purchaser is despersed across a broad range of industry, but is no less real on 

that account. 


I have endeavored to make it clear that the promotion and protection of the 
consumers’ interest is logically quite consistent with the program of the National 


Recovery Administration. Whether the logic of the argument will he fulfilled 
in real life is, in large measure, for the future to determine. Thus far, 
judged hy the information available, the rise of dollar income lias kept ahead 
of the rise in prices, which is perhaps the most important test of the program. 
There have been cases where industries, operating under the Recovery Act, have 
taken far more from consumers through increased wages, but this state of affairs 
has not been extensive enough thus far to defeat the purposes of the ERA as an 
immediate stimulus to economic recovery, I realize of course, that it may be 
argued that the ERA has been co~ incidental to recovery rather than causal, but 
the fact remains that while it has been operating the consumers * interest has 
been notably advanced. And that, at any rate, is a pleasant c coincidence which 
for some years prior to the ERA had failed to accompany government efforts to 
expand consumption. 

It still remains, ho 7/ever, to give full force to many extremely important 
arrangements which have been entered upon during recent months. Many provisions 
of codes, particularly as they relate to the plane of competition for sellers of 
industrial and commercial products, remain in something of a state of suspended 
animation, and until they are given full effect it will be impossible to secure 
any certain gauge of what is being wrought. 

The approved codes contain numerous provisions against which the Consumers* 
Advisory Board counselled, and they omit numerous provisions which the Board 
would like to have had included. Much the same thing is true, and necessarily 
so, of the Labor and Industrial Advisory Boards, The failures of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board in this regard may be due to bad judgment , or lack of capacity to 
present wise opinions clearly and forcibly. They have not, I can assure you, 
been due to lack of diligence for it has never been my pleasure to be associated 
with a group which, under the leadership of the Chairman of the Board, Mrs, Mary 
H. Rumsey, has worked with more determined and self-sacrificing devotion to what 
it conceives to be its public duties in the premises. They have been also due, 

I am sure, to a considerable failure to comprehend that, with the rigors of com- 
petition being greatly reduced for both wage workers and employers, there is pe- 
culiar need to provide special safeguards for the consumer, apart from those 
inherent in the traditional process of public administration. 

I suspect, however, that our failures have been due, in quite large degree, 
to the absence of a direct and powerful • .line of communication with the consum- 
ing public. The Industrial Advisory Board has often spoken for a powerful and 
coherent interest which it could quickly rally in support of its advisory opinionr 
Something of the same thing is true of the Labor Advisory Board. But, while rep- 
resenting an interest of crucial and devasting force potentially, we have been 
in no such position. Even in dealing with manufacturing codes, in which distri- 
butors at wholesale and retail have interests as consumers, the distributors have 
been very slow to rally to their consuming interests, though we have consistently 
received most valuable aid from a few alert establishments in the distributing 
field. And from the great body of purchasers at retail there has, of course, 
been no coherent and powerful line of communication. 

Should this continue, the Consumers* Advisory Board, now well inured to 
operating on this uncomfortable basis will, of course, endeavor to do its ut- 
most to promote and protect what it regards as the consumers* interest in the 
administration of the E.R.A. If there is to be assurance of success along this 
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line, however, there must he activity at the grass roots. The establishment of 
the consumers* agencies of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the 
N.R.A. , represent, I am informed, entirely new departures by the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of the consumer. What the IT. R. A. , now frankly proclaimed by 
General Johnson to be in a formative and experimental stage, will ultimately 
turn out to be depends in considerable degree, on how the consuming public 
responds to this new and notable recognition. 


School of Business Library 
Columbia University 
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CONSUMERS ' AND THE NEW DEAL 


A Statement Made By Dexter M. Feezer, Executive Director 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board at Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York on A.pril 19, 1934 

Eor the past eight months I have been working in Washington with 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National Recovery Administration. 

During that time, I have, in company with the Board and its staff, been 
moving through uncharted and often rough seas. The consumers’ agencies 
of the National Recovery Administration and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration are new departures in American Government. They also 
entail a line of endeavor which has been relatively little explored in 
the older economies of Europe. Hence, we have had few guide posts erected 
in the past to mark our troubled course. 

In keeping with the pace set generally by the N.R.A. I have been 
working a long shift and at high speed. During a single week our Board 
has been called upon to pass some kind of judgment on as many as 80 codes 
of fair competition and for industries as diverse as those purveying 
powder-puffs and hoisting machinery, chewing gum and heavy railroad 
equipment. A distinguished jurist has remarked that the drafting of a 
certainly adequate code of fair competition for a single industry surpasses 
the comprehension and competence of any single individual or group of 
individuals. But they have been going through our mill by the scores and 
hundreds . 

While so engaged, I have been played upon by a set of forces which tend 
quite definitely to obscure clear perspective* One of them arises from the 
fact that the word "consumer" has a very powerful appeal to those who are 
highly distraught emotionally about the sufferings of mankind. Eor years, 
as you know, our cartoonists have portrayed the consumer as a futile 
little man, generally adorned by a battered derby, who is set upon by over- 
oowering forces generally labeled "big business." This manner of caricature 
has had its effect, and an agency established to deal with the problems of 11 
consumer is a powerful magnet for people with low emotional boiling points. 

This tendency to emotional agitation has been heightened by the fact 
that persons and publications, distrustful of the recovery program as a whole 
but unwilling to make a frontal attack upon it, have utilized the fact 
that it inevitably results in higher prices for some commodities as the 
basis of a selective attack upon the program as unfair to consumers. While 
the Consumers' Advisory Board has been set upon in some quarters as an agency 
failing miserably to safe-guard the greatest stake in the recovery program - 
that of consumers - it has been regarded by others operating in closer con- 
tact with the N.R.A. as at least a persistent nuisance. This location 
between cross fires inevitably tends to encourage a feeling of self pity. 

With such a background of experience for the past' eight months, it 
seems altogether probable that I am the worst possible person to discuss 
Consumers’ and the New Deal in anything like a true perspective. Perhaps 
it would be well to admit at the outset that the only valid reason for my 
being here to speak on this subject is that I was moved irresistably to 
seize an opportunity to return to Cornell University and renew associations 
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among the most pleasant I have ever had. During the past eight 
however, I have had the opportunity to work in close contact with 
part of the general recovery program. And possibly I can compensate 
slight degree for what is quite probably a lack of clear perspective 
has happened, is happening, and may happen to consumers under the 


mo ntl 
one key 
in some 
on what 

H.R. A. the" only phase of the general undertalcing with which I can claim 

particular familiarity by providing some glimpses of how the wheels go 

round. These glimpses are necessarily based upon my own personal perceptions 
rather than those of the hoard as a whole. 


With the general design of the H.R.A., I assume that you are entirely 
familiar. Insofar as it was intended to be a program of economic reform, 
its nature and the motivation of it was set forth fifty years ago by Henry 
0. Adams, one of the most distinguished in a long line of distinguished 
Cornell economists, quite as clearly as it ever has been since. I refer to 
his argument that, "the state may determine the plane of competitive action" 
which was presented in his paper on "The Relation of the State to Industrial 
Action", published by the American Economic Association in January, 1387. 
Insofar as the H.R.A. was designed as a recovery program - and it was 
inevitably both a reform and a recovery program - the broad outlines were 
very clearly set forth by president Roosevelt, in the statement which he 
made upon signing the national Recovery Act. He explained that the central 
idea was to increase wage payments and then, while holding prices down to 
the lowest possible level, have this increased purchasing power inject a 
new flow of life blood into the economic system, I have heard economists 
far more learned than I argue the pros and cons of the H.R. A. as a recovery 
program, with indecisive results. But I have never heard it convincingly 
demonstrated that it was not theoretically plausible. And I think that 
whatever the conclusion one may reach on that point, we can all agree that 
in its appeal to organized effort and intelligence, it gave the country an 
emotional lift at a time when one was very desperately needed. 

The translating of this genera,! program into practice, however, 
is a tortuous process and one with which I find very little general 
familiarity. Hence I am emboldened to outline brietly some of its important 
characteristics even before this audience. The first step — that embodied 
in the Presidents Reemployment Agreement - was relatively simple. Em- 
ployers generally were asked to make voluntarily agreements with the 
President, whereby they would increase their wage payments — both by 
decreasing hours and increasing rates of pay. The setting of wage and 
hour standards for different industries presented difficult questions, as 
did the prescription of suitable exemptions from these standards within 
industries. But by and large, the undertaking was one which moved directly 
over relatively if ami liar ground. It was a straight- away effort to make 
effective the central idea of the H.R. A, as a recovery program - that of 
extracting from industry a larger volume of wage payments, and relying 
upon these larger wage payments to flow back and revive the industries 
which had made them® It has been persuasively argued that the president's 
Reemployment Agreement, so far as the general design was concerned, 
exhausted the useful possibilities of the H.R. A®, as a recovery program. 
Whether or not that is true remains to be seen. 

But as a matter of practical statecraft, there remained the necessity 
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of ministering to the conviction of many employers that, in return for ex- 
panding wage payments, they were entitled to a q uid pro quo in the form of 
relief from past prohibitions imposed by the anti-trust laws. Others having 
no direct financial interest in such relief thought that it was necessary to 
prevent the wage levels which had been established by the Presidents Reemploy- 
ment Agreement from being broken down by ruinous price cutting. These convic- 
tions account, in large measure, for a process of code writing which, though it 
has proceeded at a tremendous pace and thus far resulted in the production 
and approval of several hundred codes, still remains far from completed. 


As I have previously indicated, each of these codes is officially 
designated as a code of fair competition. That they might be so in fact 
as well as in name, there were established in the N.R. A a , three advisory boards 
These were to assist the Administrator and his Deputies to decisions that would 
be fair to the three major parties at interest in the conduct of American 
industry - labor, employers, and consumers. It was provided that the 
members of the Labor Advisory Board should he appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor. The members of the Industrial Advisory Board, which, it has been 
asserted might he more appropriately known as the Business Advisory Board, 
are named by the Secretary of Commerce, The members of the Consumers 1 


Advisory Board, 


o'* p 

u-w , 


in the absence of any established G-overnment agency 


devoted particularly to the interests of consumers, appointed by the 
Administrator of the h. R.A, - a detail of administrative organization 
which should be suggestive to students of that subject. In addition, the 
organization of the 1T.R„A. for code writing includes a Legal Division, to 
keep the arrangements made in conformity with the law. It also includes a 
Division of Research and Planning, designed to array information essential to 
informed economic judgments of these arrangements, and .to plot courses that 
might impart economic order and unity to what would necessarily be a great 
multiplicity of separate codes. 


In formal design this constituted a well balanced organization to 
handle the drafting of codes of fair competition, and reflected a distinguisl - 
ed endeavor on the part of the Administration to have these codes live up 
to their name and safeguard the interests of all parties having a vital 
stake in the h.R* A, undertaking. However, it has been extremely difficult, 
both because of problems of personnel and the economic forces at work, to 
fulfill in real life the ideal reflected in the formal organization of the 
H. R.A. Por one thing, the initial drafts of the codes of fair competition 
thus far approved have been prepared by business representatives of the 
industries to which they were designed to apply. Consumers have no part 
in the first drafting of the codes. While no doubt appropriate to voluntary 
agreements to be entered by business groups - - and all codes thus far approved 
have been of this type - - this procedure obviously tends to make the initial 
drafts of the codes lopsided. This bias also tends to be increased by the 
nature of the economic faith of many of the business men or their agents, who 
initially draft the codes. One element in this faith, is that if they could 
forever be done with the restraints imposed by the anti-trust laws and get 
together to fix prices and volumes of production as they see fit, the path to 
financial paradise would be clear. Another element in this faith, .and one 
that is readily understandable, is a sort of industrial Calvinism. Its 
devotees are persuaded that financial salvation is an individual natter. 

They believe that it is possible for a, single industry to make arrange- 
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aents which will catapult it back to prosperity without resard to what 
is happening generally. Codes initially drafted in such a faith neces- 
sarily lach much in comprehensive consideration of all the interests 
involved . 

When formally submitted to the U.R.A,, these codes are the suoject 
of preliminary conferences with the Deputy Administrator in charge ano. 
his advisers. Thereafter they go to a public hearing, designed to elicit 
facts essential to informed judgments on the validity of their provisions. 
It is at this point that there is one of the most important departures 
from the ideal reflected in the formal organisation of the h.R.A. Those 
presenting codes have frequently regarded the continued reiteration of a 
desire to have certain arrangements made as conclusive evidence that the 
approval of such arrangements will promote the public interest. And, for 
a variety of reasons, the public officials charged with responsibility in 
the framing of codes have been unable to deflate these great volumes of 
unsuoported argument with the factual information essential to informed 
judgments of their validity. For years the Federal Government has been 
delving deeper into the facts bearing upon the proper care and feeding of 
babies. Through some of its bureaus it has issued admirable manuals on 
dress making and cooking. But for years facts essential to an intelligent 
comprehension of the structure of our economic system and the manner in 
which it is controlled have gone relatively unexplored. As a result 
the 1J.R.A. came upon the scene with gaping holes in the oconomic 
information essential to well controlled experimentation of the type it 
represents. And in the code writing process the insistence that such 
gaps be at least partially filled as a prerequisite to approval of fax 
reaching economic changes has sometimes been less forceful than it might 
have been, often because of the pressure of time. 


In the absence of facts essential to fully informed decisions, 
the h.R.A. code writing process has inevitably tended to become a contest 
between pressure groups shaped by the power of these groups to advance 
their interests successfully. For sucii a contest, those representing 
business are generally the best prepared. They frequently are well 
organized. They have funds available with which to retain legal talent, 
skilled in dialectic and schooled in persistence. In some cases where 
they are well organized, labor groups are pretty well able to take care 
of themselves. Consumers, of course, are patently in the weakest 
position. Those attempting to promote and protect their interests can 
appeal to virtually no organized support . Indeed, they can appeal to 
little clear consciousness on the part of consumers of their role as such. 

For generations, people of the United States have been predominantly pre— 
occupied with problems of production rather than those of consumption, 
with" results of which the Consumers* Advisory Board has often been poignantly 
aware . 


The lack of balance between pressure groups of consumers, workers 
and employers In the code writing process is aggravated by the fact that it 
has been and is still a very high speed process. This fact was brought home 
to me late one night when the Deputy in charge of the Code for the Cas Cock 
Industry arrived in ny office in pursuit of the final report of our Board 
on that" Code. I wearily remarked, ”1 think the nation will survive if the 
Cas Guck Industry does not get a code until tomorrow morning. I want to go 
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home.” "I can understand that,” replied the deputy, ”hut for the sponsors 
of this code it is the most important thing in the world right now. They 
are here in a body and insist that the code he approved at the earliest 
-Possible moment.” lor the business group submitting it, each code, of course, 
seems to be one of the most important things in the world but to those called 
upon to pass on the codes at a bread-neck speed with a limited staff, fre- 
quently extended right to the point of exhaustion, successive codes have in- 
evitably tended at times to be merely further steps in a process extending 
over a far distant horizon. In a high speed contest between forces knowing 
what they want and concentrating exclusively on ways to get it, and^ forces 
much more thinly deployed over a much larger field of endeavor, it is ob- 
viously difficult to maintain an even balance of all the interests having a 

vital stake in code making. 


The difficulty of preserving 


the first 


11 


• il ,-> A c 


such a balance has not been eased by the 
codes approved were a number which minis- 


fact that among — - -- . 

tered in rather abundant measure to the desires of their business sponsors _ 
to he relieved from competitive pressures. Whether in the light of all oi 
the circumstances at the time they went too far in this direction is a 
Question on which I do not attempt to pass judgment. The nation was embark- 
ing upon a new and unfamiliar process of code writing, and to get the parade 
started it mav well have been necessary to offer the first-comers special 
inducements, 'a full test of the justification of these inducements must, oi 
course, await much more experience with the codes than we have today, 
remains true, however, that in its initial phases the code writing process 
was given an impetus which has not eased the subsequent drafting of.well 
balanced codes. The fact that a provision is included in one code is not re 
garded as a precedent for its inclusion in other codes, and very properly so. 
As industries vary enormously sonnust suitable provisions of codes of lair 
competition vary. to govern them. But it is not easy to persuade lawyers 
long schooled in laboring precedents, that such is the proper ordering o 
affairs in the 3Sf„R,A. And many industries are represented at code conference: 

and hearings by lawyers. 

Operating in a setting, some of whose important characteristics I 
have endeavored to indicate, the Consumers* Advisory Board has labored dili- 
gently and faithfully both on behalf of consumers and success of the Im.R.A. 
undertaking as a whole. In this endeavor, even its conception of the in- 
terests of its clients, the consumers, has been a matter of disagreement, 
both by Administrators and representatives of privately constituted con- 
sumers* organizations. In the Board* s view, "consumers” are not concerned 
merely with sales at retail, but sales all along the line of production and 
distribution from field and mine to the store keepers' counters. If buyers 
of fuel for industrial use or buyers of manufacturing equipment pay unreason- 
ablv high prices, it seems to us that the so-called ultimate consumer stands 
to lose°and that the terms of such purchases are properly a matter of concern 
to the Consumers' Advisory Board. But, to cite but one of many examples o 
disagreement which happens to he in the official transcript of an h.R. . 
hearing, we were told by a Deputy Administrator that we had no proper con- 
cern with soles of leather belting because "it is not sold to this. house or 
that house*, it is sold to a factory, like machinery.” Thereafter in speaking 
of purveyors of leather belting this Deputy remarked, "These people happen to 
supply the man that is using the belt and some of the other groups (in the 
leather industry) supply the man who is making shoes. I do not see where t e 
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consumer really comes in.” We feel, however, and I submit rightfully, that 
tiie consumer does 11 come in” and in a very important way. 


Another disagreement in the definition of our job, and one that seems 

to me of much importance, is that generated by our view that the consumers* 

interest is not the same as the public interest. Perhaps because it has 
long been customary to refer to consumers as "the consuming public” , many 
people including some U.R,1. Administrators, regard the public interest 
and the consumers* interest as the same thing. But as we see it, there 
are in the case of privately owned industry three conflicting interests - 
those of consumers, workers, and owners or managers - a proper balance of 
which is essential to the public interest. In the case of bituminous 

coal, for example, purchasers at the mine have for years been able to obtain 

coal at prices so unreasonably low that the miners have been wretchedly 
rev/arded for them 
succession of b ankr up t c i e s 


.aborSp and many companies have proceeded through a 


In such a 


case, proper regard for the public 


interest may dictate that the particular interests of consumers in 
obtaining coal of good quality at the lowest possible prices be somewhat 
sacrificed on behalf of other parties having vital stakes in the production 
of coal. In other cases, consumers have been rather consistently forced 
to pay unreasonably high prices. Here the promotion of the public interest 
seems to us to call for a strengthening of the position of consumers, at the 
expense sometimes of workers and sometimes of owners and managers. The 
fact that consumers in the flesh are not a group apart from workers and 
managers, does not seem to us a valid reason for denying the existence of 
a distinct consumers* interest, and an interest whose clear-cut identi- 
fication is essential to well balanced administration of an undertaking 
such as the 1T.R.A. 


In endeavoring to see that the consumers* interest, as identified 
by it, is adequately fostered and safeguarded by 1T.R.A. codes, the 
Consumers* Advisory Board has taken seriously the official designation of 
these codes as codes of fair competition. It recognizes, of course, that 
in some industries such as those classified as public utilities, there 
has been a development which makes the drafting of a code of fair compet- 
ition something of an anachronism. In these industries direct compet- 
ition has been formally abandoned, in large degree, in favor of government 
regulation. 'And in many other lines of industry where the government has 
not formally recognized the passing cf competition there has, of course, 
been a degree of corporate consolidation which r educes greatly the valid- 
ity of reliance upon competition as an adequate guide and regulator of 
economic activity. In their distinguished study "The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property", Gardiner C. Means, a member of the Consumers* 

Advisory Board, and Adolph A. Berle, Jr., reported that of 300,000 non- 
hanking corporations in the United States in 1929, only 200 or less than 
7/l00ths of Vfo of the total, controlled about one-half of the corporate 
wealth. A more recent study by Dr. Means indicates that at the end of 1931, 
the control of these 200 corporations had come to embrace about 55 ^ of 
the corporate wealth of the country. Under such circumstances, the draft- 
ing of the code of fair competition is frequently impossible in any large 
sense of the term. To do so, it would be necessary to embark upon an 
enormous under talcing of corporate unscrambling, toward which there seems 
to he little general inclination at this time. Honei the less, it remains 
possible to try to see that fair 
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competition is not eliminated in those parts of our economic system 
where it still persists - they are quite numerous and important - and 
also to see that it is not further eliminated in those economic sectors 
where it still prevails, in some degree, unless compensating safeguards 
for the consuming public are provided. Indeed, such an effort must not 
only be made, but it must succeed, to escape the risk of having the H.IUA; 
work in reverse as a recovery program. If increases in wage payments are 
converted into spring boards from which to leap to new schemes of private 
monopoly, the chance of having the 1T.R.A. result in a net increase in 
purchasing power are vary poor indeed. 


In endeavoring to aid both consumers and the .H.R.A. to avoid 
this unhappy result, much of the advice offered by the Consumers 1 Advisory 
Board has been negative in character. We have been confronted by a great 
variety of code provisions, which, by reference to any available standards, 
have seemed to us directed to the unreasonable throttling of competition 
rather than its perpetuation on a fair plane. A full catalog of such 
provisions would be for you an exhausting chronicle. Hot only are many of 
the provisions almost prodigiously complicated, but even their general labels 
are so forbidding or uninteresting that a mere recital of them is for many 
an effective soporific. I refer to such dully labeled devices as open 
price systems, provisions against selling below cost, uniform accounting 
systems, plans for limitations of output by plant quotas or limitation 
upon machine hours, restrictions upon the installation of new machinery, 
zone freight and basing point systems, functional price differentials, 
and plans of resale price maintenance. The fact that there is no dramatic 
value inherent in these labels, seems to me, on the whole, unfortunate. 

I recently talked with a distinguished newspaper correspondent who 
remarked sadly that he could net report the H.R.A. with any sense of 
satisfaction because of this fact. ,! You cannot dramatize provisions 
against selling below cost,” he said, and hence dismissed them as inap- 
propriate newspaper "copy". The fact is, of course, 'that the content 
of a particular provision against selling below cost and the manner 
of its administration may reshape entire industries and crucially affect 
the welfare of persons depending upon them for their livelihood. But 
it remains unhappily true that there are few quickly grasped surface 
manifestations of such potentialities, and that the method of ascer- 
taining their full meaning entails very wearing economic excursions. 


In general, and always willing to depart from any rigidly fixed 
views in deference to a peculiarly cogent set of facts, the Consumers’ . 
Advisqry. Board has counselled against the inclusion in codes of 
provisions restricting the scope of competition, apart from those 
provisions establishing minimum wages and maximum working hours. Last 
week an exeexetion was made in the case of the Booksellers Code, where 
a limited plan of resale price maintenance — a device which we gen- 
erally feel has no place in a code of fair competition was given 

our approval. Here the situation appeared to be that general merchan- 
dizing establishments have been purveying "best sellers" at substan- 
tial losses to themselves, in order to attract customers to their 
stores, and thus playing havoc with stores dealing in books exclusively. 
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On the theory that a delay of six months in cut prices for "best sellers" 
would not work an irreparable injury on the intellectual well-being 


from extinction 
agreed to — 
to maintain 
a period of 
a scheme will Drove economically aesiraole 


of the conn try, and might conceivably serve to protect 
a desirable cultural institution — the book store, we 
indeed I believe helped to devise — a plan calculated 
publishers list prices on certain classes of books for 
six months. Whether such 


is problematical, 
method of dealing 


to say the least. But it seems a mildly rational 
with a genuine competitive abuse in the public interest* 


There are many other fields of economic endeavor, notaoly tnose 
occupied with the exploitation of wasting natural resources such as coal 
and oil where we recognize that competition, as it has worked out in tne 
past has been a miserable protector of the public interest. Here, where 
we have had misgivings about devices to limit the scope of competition 
they have been based not upon a faith in competition p.er_se but upon a 
doubt of the adequacy of the remedies proposed. In the case of soft 
coal, for example, we feel that control of mine output under suitaole 
government auspices would have a better chance of ministering effectively 
to the manifest ills of the industry than schemes permitting business 
groups to fix prices of coal at the mines, subject to subsequent review 
by government officials. 

There are many other cases where limitations upon the scope of com- 
petition seem to us to be fair enough, in principle, but where we have 
felt that the remedies proposed promised to generate greater ills, than 
those they are designed to cure. Bor example, there is much to be said, 
in principle, for discouraging certain types of sales of products below 
their cost of production. Such sales may be weapons in a cutthroat com- 
petitive warfare from which the public has nothing to gain in the long run. 
However, the perfection of devices to prevent such sales without introducing 
more than overbalancing shortcomings is a puzzle Y/hich, under the recovery 
act as at present drafted, largely remains to be solved. At the recent 
Code Authority Conference in Washington, w r hi ch brought several thousand 
business men, either serving on Code Authorities or endeavoring to perfect 
codes, into a most remarkable conclave, Mr. A. D„ YAiiteside, an W.R.A. 
Division Administrator, remarked that "the cost provisions are not en- 
tirely wrong by a long shot. There is a tremendous moral effect...,,.*, 
they have deterred price-cutting, and from an ethical standpoint they 
have served their purpose during the interim", Howev er , in mailing the 
provisions against selling below cost at present embodied in d.R.A, codes 
reasonably enforceable there is an almost inexhaustible supply of head- 
aches for administrative officers. And if such provisions can be made 
administratively feasible - a tremendously complicated and expensive task- 
there is some reason to believe that the Y/ear and tear for business itself 
will over balance the gains in relief from cutthroat sales below cost 
though such relief is much to be desired. 


Of the same general character in their potentialities for killing 
perhaps a whole flock of birds with one stone are the provisions for so- 
called open price systems which have constituted an extremely lively 
subject of discussion in the H.R.A. Those participating in such systems 
report their prices to a central agency, sometimes with provision for a 
waiting period before the prices become effective, sometimes without. 
Perhaps the major 
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argument advanced in :favor of such a plan of price reporting as 
a public benefactor is that it brings price competition into the 
open, as the name of the systems implies, and thus, protects honest 
competition from subterranean and generally ruinous sales practices* 

That there is occasion to be concerned about such practices is clear 
enough. There are real dangers from monopolistic buying as well as 
monopolistic selling. Open price systems have potentialities 
for spotting cases where powerful buyers are clubbing weaker sellers 
into price bargains which are unreasonable, from the public point 
of view* But at the same time such systems also have possibilities, 
which have already been tested, of facilitating agreements to fix 
prices without any adequate public participation in the process. 

This is particularly true when open price associations are combined 
with provisions against selling below cost. The nature of the 
possibilities along this line is indicated by the following excerpts 
from a letter written by the Secretary of a Code Authority to a 
firm whose prices were lower than most of the members of the 
industry desired to have them. I quote: 

Your filed prices were roughly 10 per cent less than 
those filed by your competitors* In view of their 
experience in the manufacturing of a similar grade, 
they feel it doubtful that you could justify such 
prices* Consequently , I feel sure that you will want 
to revise your prices so that they will bear a closer 
relation to those of your competitors. They pointed 
out that in the event you found yourselves unable to 
cooperate, it wan the opinion of some of the members 
that they might have to resort to procedure provided 
*** by the code. Under this provision, a member may 
conplain to the Code Authority in regard to your price 
schedule. This will lead to an investigation to as- 
certain whether this price can be justified -*** Such 
procedure is of course unpleasant and costly. I am 
sure this matter can be straightened out without 
resorting to any such action. 

It was pointed out that in the event the 
investigation proved that this price schedule could 
be justified on the basis of your own cost, that the 
members would then be forced to meet your price. 

This would then destroy your existing competitive 
advantage and merely serve to lower the existing 
price structure to no avail. 

If the plans proposed in 1T.R.A. codes for limiting the scope of 
competition could be brought under surer supervision on behalf of the public 
I suspect that the Consumers* Advisory Board would look more favorably upon 
some of them. It is not, a.s a group, persuaded that the economic gospel, ac- 
cording to Adam Smith is entirely appropriate to the best conduct ox economic 
life in the United States in 1934. However, suggestions that there be greatei 
public supervision of code provisions restricting competition are almost uni- 
formly net by the argument that the H.R.A. is an experiment in 11 self government 
of industry." Just what that phrase means seems to be, in considerable degree, 
a matter of individual taste® But it is commonly interpreted by the sponsors 
of codes to mean that, subject to a certain amount of review by representative! 
of the H.R.A. , business broups are to administer the codes. Under such circuit 
stances it would be a reckless advisory body that did not endeavor to have the 
powers over business practices granted by the codes rather closely circumscribed 
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In terms of liberalism, radicalism and conservatism Which have been 
much discussed of late the attitude of the Consumers’ Advisory Board toward 
the 2T.R.A. code writing process has, I think, some arousing aspects, The 
Board, as a whole, is composed of people who would, I am sure, wish. to be 
classified as Liberals. But in the 11. It. A. their ’s has rather consistently 
been the conservative side while the radical economic departures have been 
pressed by business groups who would bitterly resent any label other than 
that of Conservative. Uniform price fixing by . industries , for example, is 
basically one of the most radical of departures in the kind of economic 
system that has been developed in this country. But the pressure for such 
departures has come from business groups, jealous of their right to be 
labelled as conservative. . . . 

While it has offered much negative advice in the 1T.R.A. code writing 
process, the Consumers’ Advisory Board has also offered a great deal of 
what it regards as constructive advice. It has consistently sought to have 
the codes make provision for accurate labelling of the quality of the 
products and services to which they apply. Obviously, in a code of fair 
competition the quality of products and services is quite as important a con- 
sideration as the dollars and cents involved. And on this indisputable 
ground, we have endeavored to make the codes mediums for the improvement of 
quality standards. In this effort we have sometimes argued, and I am sure 
rightfully, that if adequate systems of quality labelling were adopted 
destructive price cutting would be far more difficult, and there would. he 
much less apparent occasion to experiment with elaborate schemes of price 
control. I personally have discovered that "quality standards," which I once 
thought were inherently righteous, are very tricky things with which to work. 
It is quite possible to promote private monopoly through provisions for 
certain types of quality standards, and they bear watching accordingly. But 
they also have enormous potentialities for cleaning up the competitive process 
in the United States which we have endeavored to develop. 

Also we have sought to have the Code Authority, called for by every 
li.R.A. code, developed as a well-rounded agency for industrial administration 
by having suitable consumer representation upon it. In the Code Authority 
there is possibly the germ of an institution which might save the United 
States an enormous amount of economic woe. For more or less free competition 
we have developed on a broad scale only one substitute. That is the uype of 
regulation applied to industries classified as public utilities. It seems 
clear’ that reliance upon competition has made a mess of things in a good many 
cases. But at the same time it is impossible to study the history of public 
utility regulation, and believe that it is a much more hopeful method of con-, 
trolling economic life. To support that statement I have only to mention the 
scene which Mr. Insull, now on the high seas, is being. brought home to survey. 
The Code Authority, if made sufficiently representative of consumers and 
workers as well as business men, may provide a way out. If there caji.be a 
reasonable degree of participation by all the interested groups in the admin- 
istration of industry, there are. ppssibilities of great economic gain. In 
striving toward that end the Consumers’ Advisory Board has endeavored to have 
consumers represented on the 1T.R.A. Code Authorities, and supported the Labor 
Advisory Board in its efforts to have labor representation on codes. It. has 
also sought to have the codes provide for the amassing of economic informa- 
tion essential to intelligent public appraisal of performance under them. 
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One* s estimate of what has "been accomplished for consumers by the 
R.R.A. depends largely on the point one chooses from which to take sightings, 
it also depends upon the elements which one chooses to stress in a closely in- 
ter-woven development of which the R.R.A. is only one part. Our studies in- 
dicate that since the 11. R. A. was launched there has been an increase in con- 
sumers 1 purchasing power. Rot all industries operating under R.R.A, codes 
have contributed to it.- Some have undertaken to extract more from consumers 
through higher prices than they have contributed to consumers* purchasing 
power through increased wages. And many individuals receiving fixed 
incomes, of course, have had their purchasing power decreased by higher 
prices, though the higher prices are frequently quite appropriate to the 
increased costs necessitated by the payment of relatively decent wages. 

The increase in consumers* purchasing power, as a whole, has been occa- 
sioned by many forces both governmental and private other than those generated 
by the R.R.A. It is therefore, extremely difficult to measure accurately the 
contribution to the increase made directly by the R.R.A. On the right 
side of the ledger, so far as consumers are concerned, can also be 
placed the fact that pioneer governmental agencies delegated to look 
out for tneir interests have been created, and have at least done a 
little excavating. And in the case of the R.R.A, there is a major 
safeguard for consumers in the provision that the codes may be modified 
at any time during their life by executive order of the President. It 
was the existence of this safeguard, I imagine, which encouraged a high 
speed process of getting industries under codes even at the expense of 
not having all of them placed under the best possible codes. Whether that 
will prove to have been a good idea I do not pretend to know. Personally I 
would prefer quality production of codes to mass production. But I 
recognize that I may be wrong about it. 

VJhile I dismiss as either pathological or political those critics 
wno indiscriminatingly complain that nothing has been done for consumers 
under the R.R.A., I do not believe for an instant that nearly as much has 
been done as should have been. Specifically along the lines I have been en- 
deavoring to trace the codes contain many provisions which I am sure cannot be 
reconciled with any reasonable concept of fair competition, and over which 
there is no adequate public supervision. Por example, it seems to me that a 
large array of price fixing devices must be eliminated from the codes if they 
are to serve the ends for which they were authorized. This idea, is, in no 
sense, original with me. On February 27, in opening a general round up for 
puolic criticism, General Johnson listed twelve points where improvement in the 
R.R.A. set-up is in order. In this connection he mentioned the need of "a more 
uniform and equitable rule of national price stabilization in those cases where 
it is necessary to maintain wages at a decent standard against certain results 
of predatory and cutthroat competition, and further insurance against increase 
of price faster and further than increase of purchasing power." It has not ' 
been. possible thus far, however, to perfect such a rule. In the development of 
quality standards, which are patently essential elements of codes of fair com- 
petition, extremely little use has been made of the available resources, though 
there are some slight prospects of improvement along this line. Here the 
element of speed in the code writing process, to which I have previously re- 
ferred, has played an important part. Recently the appointment of consumers 
advisers to the Administration members of code authorities, to be nominated 
by the 
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Consumers’ Advisory "Board, has been authorized. This is an important gain 
for consumers, but one that, in my view, by no means provides the degree of 
consumer participation in code administration that is essential to .good 
balance. And though some headway has been made in getting the information 
essential to informed public appraisal of the operation of the codes, I 
feel that it has been altogether inadequate to the necessities of the case - 
a conclusion with which I am sure there would be rather general agreement 
in the N.R.A. 

How the position of the consumer can be strengthened is not a question 
to be answered lightly. Yet I am sure that it must be done lest the 
organization of business groups by industries, which is preceding apace 
under the N.R.A. along with a somewhat more lagging organization of labor, 
result in a set-up where consumption is squeezed by monopolistic groups 
seeking higher prices. This has happened in Europe where, in some cases, 
organized employers and organized workers have Joined, forces to exploit 
the buyers of their products. The dangers of such developments under the 
JT'.R.A. are not to be dismissed lightly. 

In pursuance of its clear determination to give consumers the best 
possible break in the recovery program the National Administration, through 
its National Emergency Council, has recently established a Consumers 1 
Division of the Council. For this very important development Mrs. Mary H. 
Rumsey, Chairman of the Consumers’ Advisory Hoard and as a member of the 
National Emergency Council its adviser on consumer problems, is, in large 
measure, responsible. In addition to coordinating the work of the con- 
sumers agencies of the N.R.A. and A. A. A., particularly in dealing with 
price problems, this division is embarking upon the unprecedented ex- 
periment of developing local consumers' councils, generally along county 
lines. These Consumers'' County Councils, of which we hope to have about 
two hundred in operation shortly, constitute a step in the direction which 
most people say any hopeful plan to strengthen the position of consumers 
must take - that of organization. And though appropriately limited, in 
their initial stages, to the reporting and disseminating of purely factual 
economic information, they seem to me to have extremely interesting and 
important possibilities. But while greater organization of consumers is 
obviously essential for the protection and advancement of their economic 
interests, it must be recognized that really useful organization of this 
type, is, under the most favorable circumstances, a slow and difficult 
process. In the meantime there is a rapid flow of economic events affecting 
vitally the welfare of consumers. 

Under such circumstances it seems to me that the public protection 
accorded to consumers' interest must continue for sometime to be controlled 
largely by the independent Judgments of governmental officials on the 
necessities of the case. Those in command of undertakings such as the 
N.R.A. must be vitally and intelligently concerned with the welfare of 
consumers and prepared to make decisions accordingly, regardless of 
mass pressure exerted upon them, if consumers are to receive the con- 
sideration essential to the success of tne undertaking as a whole* 

The finding of personnel equipped to do that is a terrific job. Indeed, 
as I have continued to labor in the N.R.A. , it has been increasingly 
borne home to me that a much more crucial element in the undertaking 
than the idealogy underlying it, is that of finding people well enough 
equippe’d in technical skill and social vision to carry it out. 
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How that element can he mastered on short notice I do not pretend 
to know, so I leave it with you as merely one more of the crucial consumer 
questions on which the Consumers- Advisory Board is diligently at work. 
Perhaps at Cornell, where I know there is great capacity for social and 
economic invention, you can find an answer. If so, please forward it to 
us at once, preferably in the form of a lot of living examples of master 
administrators. Then the Consumers’ Advisory Board can cheerfully 
relinquish its job in confidence that the Hew Beal for Consumers will 
be a better deal than any they have had in the past, as the national 
Administration very clearly wishes it to be. 
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During six months of endeavor to fulfill the responsibility assignea 
to it by you, "for watching- every agreement and every hearing to see that nothing 
is done to impair the interests of those whose daily life may be affected by tlies* 
agreements," the Consumers* Advisory Board has made certain observations on the 
working of approved codes whi'ch it feels should be embodied in a carefully con- 
sidered report of the Board. The report is submitted in an efiort to assist you 
in connection with the revision of codes at the meeting of Code Authorities, soon 
to be held* 1 

EEEECT OE RE CC VERY PROGRAM ON PURCHA SING POWER 


The first of these observations is that the national recovery program, 
in additio’n to striking effectively against child labor and sweated labor, has 
succeeded thus far in its major objectives to increase consumers* purchasing pow- 
er. Charts prepared by the staff of the Consumers* Advisory Board, copies of 
which are attached, indicate, however, that while there has been a net increase 
in consumers* purchasing power since the inauguration of the recovery program, 
rising, prices at retail have partially offset the increased money income of wa^. 
workers and farmers. The charts are necessarily based on incomplete information 
and do not attempt to isolate the various elements of the recovery program, such 
as the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. , which have affected incomes and prices. It.is pos- 
sible that the N.R.A. , taken alone, has provided a much larger margin of increas 
purchasing power than that indicated by the charts, but the general economic set- 
ting in which it has oxoerated is one where the price income relationship is of 
the character indicated. 


Other elements in the general price situation, not indicated by the 
charts, appear to the Board to present certain dangers. The first is the fact 
that retail prices have not yet fully reflected the price increases ox tiie whole- 
sale markets, so that a considerable number of new price increases may be ex- 
pected in the spring. Retailers assure us that such will be the case, and no 
evidence has come to us to suggest the likelihood of counter- balancing decreases, 
The second is that unless the standards for wages and hours are decidedly change* 
the increase of wages and employment required by the codes lie mostly in^the pas 
and that, since inventories have’* been fairly well built up, -the growth ox 
payrolls is not likely to continue unless there is further growth of the xinal 
consuming market. Although some consumers probably will spend more as they fin- 
ish paying old debts, we doubt the wisdom of relying upon such unponderables. ^ 
third element is that the average purchasing power per employed industrial and 
commercial worker has been decreased by rising prices, as indicated on Chart II. 
Although the new workers employed at minimum wages, necessarily pull the average- 
down it seems very probable that the low average also means that some of tne 
gains of the reemployment program have been made at the expense of the previous- 
ly employed. This probability emphasizes the necessity of following the injunc- 
tion which you gave to the National Retail Dry Goods Association, in your New 
York address of January 18th, to keep prices down. 
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In spite of this necessity, which you have continuously stressed, 
certain developments under the E.R.A. seem not to he working in this 
direction. Evidence gathered hy the Consumers 1 'Advisory Board, partly in 
connection with the recent hearings on price changes and partly through the 
examination of complaints received hy- it, indicate that arrangements to fix 
uniform prices have been made in the case of numerous products, cometimes 
locally, sometimes nationally, sometimes - with code sanction and sometimes 
without. Cases in point, affecting cement, chemical's, electrical equipment 
and supplies, ice, lumber and building materials, machinery and tools, office 
furniture and supplies, petroleum and supplies, rubber products, scientific 
apparatus, steel and fabricated metal products, and a variety of other items 
are shown in Appendix A, 

We have reason to believe that these products represent only a 
small part of those affected by uniform price fixing. We have received a 
number of letters, such as the. following, expressing the belief that uniform 
price fixing is part of the established order under the N.R.A*: 

"A client of mine is a member of a group who has formulated a 
code but which has not as yet been filed. 

The code as constructed does not include a provision whereby 
a committee of the group can fix definite retail prices for 
certain .products. My client has been called as. a member of 
■ the cost committee and he .has been advised by other members . .. 

that it is legal to fix prices, not on a percentage, basis, 
but on a fixed price basis. 

My client is aware of the desire of the President, not to in- 
crease sales prices unduly and as the program laid out to my 
client is a price set irrespective of how low the cost, the 
profits, in some cases, would be exceptionally high. 

Will you, therefore, kindly advise whether the fixing 
of prices in the, manner described is contemplated under 
the Recovery Act or not?" 

We also have evidence indicating that a number of industries 
have increased prices more than can be justified by increased wage payments 
under the li.R.A. In such cases the Presidents suggestion that price in- 
creases be deferred even at . the expense of full initial profits have been over 
looked in what appears to be an understandable eagerness to recoup heavy 
losses of recent years. Industries which our observations indicate may have 
retarded the recovery program by increasing prices more rapidly than they 
have increased wage payments include, the lumber industry, where the price 
increases on saw mill products appear to have been about twice as large 
as would be justified by increased wage payments; the paper and pulp industry 
in 'which, the price increases seem. to have been about two and a half times the 
crease justified by wage costs; and the petroleum industry (whose II. R. A. 
code is now being administered by the Department of the Interior) in which 
consumers 1 annual bill has apparently been increased five or six times as 
much as the increase in the industry 1 s annual wage bill. Such comparison 
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imply no cirtieism of the fairness of the prices in question, hut are 
directed bo tne crucial question of increasing consumers* purchasing poWep in 
conformity with the design of the U.fi.A. Studies not brought fully up to data, 
indicate that, in widely varying degrees, the following industries may also 
have failed to increase mass .purchasing power: 

Purni ture . 

^Bituminous coal mining 

lb. ' 

■ Enit goods 

Men’s shirts and collars 

Brick and tile 

Cement 

Paints and varnish 

Glass 


Our knowledge of this particular deve 1 opnent , in the study of which 
we have been cooperating with the Division of Re search and Planning, is re- 
latively limited, because of the. small staff available to follow it, and there 
is^no reason to believe that the industries mentioned include all of those 
which have failed to expand mass purchasing power. 

This tendency in some industries to forget the recovery program in 
their own interests is, of course, strengthened by any arrangement which make 
the determination of prices a matter of agreement among the members of the 
industry. The Board feels, therefore, that it is vital to the success of the 
program to reconsider with the greatest care arrangements authorized by codes 
which have this effect and to move quickly to appropriate revisions. In this 
matter it subscribed fully to the views expressed by Division Administrator 
A. D. Ohiteside in liis intermediate report of the price change hearings. 

Precisions which we think should be very critically re-examined 
include those relating to: open-price, systems, cost provisions and cost account- 
ing systems, restriction of output by allocation or by limitation upon machine 
^our§ or plant operation, or upon the installation of new machinery, systems 
xor artifically determining freight charges and market areas, arrangement s 
t O' establish fixed price differentials for different classifications of 
customers, resale price maintenance and specific code authorization of price 
ixing. Analysis . with respect to such provisions has been made for the 
first 180 approved codes. Provisions for open-price systems are found in 
e .approved codes. Of these 73 provide for a waiting period between reporting 
piioes and making them effective, or for some means for competittors tp. meet 
e new prices on the effective date. Provisions against selling be~L<dw ' 

cost are found in 125 out of the 180 approved codes. Of these 125' codes, • ^ 

define, cost as an average for the industry: 3 define it as a combination 
of individual concern 1 s and average cost;' 8 define it as- the cost of the 
lowest representative member of the industry or as H fair end reasonable* 1 or 
allowable 11 coat; 111 define it as the cost of the individual -concern. Qf the 
1 codes which use individual cost, only 45 specifically permit members of 
ne industry whose costs are high to sell below cost to meet competition. 
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Provisions for the limitation of machine hours appear in 24 approved, codes, 
and for allocation of production in 3 approved codes. Some form of provision 
for restriction of installation of new machinery or of other extension of 
industry capacity is contained in 28 codes. Basing points are established "by 
7 approved codes, zoning systems 'by 5 approved codes, and freight equalization 
and other systems of delivered prices by 33 approved codes. Pixed price 
differentials between different classes of customers are authorized by 08 
approved codes. There is provision for resale price maintenance in 23 approved 
codes. Nineteen of these specifically provide either that distributors must 
adopt the prices of the producers from which they purchase, or that producers 
are prohibited from selling to distributors who do not comply with the selling 
schedules of their suppliers. Two codes provide that producers may enoer 
into agreements with their distributors on resale policies. Two other codes 
contain provisions for fair trade practices which permit control by the 
producers over the resale prices of the distributors. Finally 17 approved 
codes provide for some degree of price -determination by the President, Code 
Authority, or other agency. 6 codes allow the Code Authority to establish 
price differentials. Appendix B gives the names of the cod.es in question. 

The work of analyzing approved codes, being carried on oy the Post Code 
Analysis Section of the Division of Research and Planning, is not yet complete, 
and the lists submitted may therefore require some modifications. 

OPEN PRICE SYSTEM 


The recent hearing on price changes produced a considerable volume 
of evidence- that open— price systems are facilitating uniform price fixing. 
Recognition of the facts disclosed at the hearing has been made by an order 
which provides that any arrangement for a waiting period in codes not yet 
approved will be stayed in the Executive or Administrator's order of approval, 
for sixty days or pending completion of a study of the operations of open— price 
systems, and in Divisional Administrator Whiteside 1 s report in which. he 
emphasizes the dangers of such waiting periods. Detailed determination of 
what should be done with regard to open-price systems must await the^ completion 
of studies now being made, but the information at hand indicates that- the 
difficulty cannot be dealt with merely by elimination oi the waiting period. 

The basic difficulty as we see it is that open-price systems, with or without 
waiting periods, identify the person or firm quoting the low price and. tnus 
facilitate the use of pressure to force his price up to the level generally 
desired in the industry. Evidence in our files indicates that such pressure 
is being applied not only where open-price arrangements have definitely re- 
ceived code sanction, but in instances where there have been efforts to 
establish uniform prices without code sanction. Quotations in point are 
presented in Appendix C. 

A remedy is to eliminate such pressure. We believe one-way to. 
do it is to point out frequently and forcefully that uniform price fixing 
is not a part of the 1T.R.A. program and, as you have stated, unless sanc- 
tioned by a specific provision of an approved code, is contrary to law. 

While we do not believe it desirable to eliminate the reporting of pi ices 
and price transactions completely, we feel that it would be possible to 
throw safe— guards , around the reporting in such a manner as to make more 
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difficult the harassing of those who would keep prices down. To this end 
we suggest as worthy of your consideration, that actual prices charged 
in sales already made, he reported to an ff.R.A. agency pledgee, to keep 
the detailed reports confidential and to supply to inembers of the industry 
only statements of the range of prices at a given date. It the reported 
prices indicate the existence -of questionable conditions we believe that 
remedies can best be applied by' such an agency rather than by those who 
have private interests at stake. . .. 

•■*■■■ I 

■ 

PROVISIONS AGAINST SELLING- BELOW COST 


Provisions against selling below cost, as we understand it, were 
inserted in the codes in an effort tO" check predatory price cutting. We 
assume that such provisions were not' intended to serve as a means of fixing 
uniform prices for industry, with such prices so fixed that efficient con- 
cerns suffer a restriction of output for the benefit of less efficient 
concerns. Nor do we think it wag intended to have such clauses used to 
maintain the inflated capital structures of 1929. Is these provisions, nave 
been written in certain instaices, however, they provide, in effect, for 
relatively high and uniform prices for. industries as a whole. This is done, 
by basing prices upon ave rage costs wnich are necessarily higher than the 
costs, of the more efficient producers. Codes whose cost provisions are of 
this character, together with the nature of the standard cost Specified, 
include the following: 


Average Costs 

Lumber and Timber Products 
Lime 

Cigar Container 

Average Overhead 

Builders Supplies 
Retail Lumber 
Structural Clay 

« v._ 

" Pair and. Reasonable 11 or "Allowable 11 Costs 

Rolling steel Boor 
Limestone 
■ Malleable Iron 

Lowest Representative or Lowest Reasonable Cost 


Millinery and Dress Trimming 
Excelsior and Excelsior Products 
Eire Extinguishing Appliances 
Motor Vehicle Storage and Parking 
Refractories 
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In addition, it lias recently "been made a general 1T.R.A. policy 
to permit the Code Authority, . when it finds its industry is confronted "by 
an emergency, to determine- "The lowest reasonable cost for the products of 
this industry," It is provided further that such a determination may serve 
as a basis for minimum prices, sales below which constitute an offence against 
the code. This policy, in addition to making emergencies attractive to 
industry, has the effect of permitting the establishment of uniform minimum 
prices in all cases where it is adopted by industry. 

With representatives, of the, industry furnishing the cost in- 
formation we have reason to believe they are not niggardly in their estimates. 
When such is the case they seek from the consuming public through uniform 
prices based upon a high average, of costs more than is paid out to increase 
purchasing power through higher wages. Such arrangements also have the effect, 
as previously indicated, of shifting production from the efficient firms whi ch 
could, if permitted, make money by selling at much less than the average cost, 
and transferring it to high-cost establishments. As a result, in applying 
provisions against selling below what amounts to an average cost for an 
industry, some large price increases have been obtained. Though we have been 
unable to secure accurate information indicating, the extent to which these 
price increases have been occasioned by increased wage payments, it seems 
extremely likely that the balance has been tipped very heavily against a net 
increase i.n real purchasing power. An outstanding example of this is the 
lumber industry. 

Many of the provisions include such elements of cost as charges 
for excessive and obsolete equipment, selling expense, and even returns 
on investment. Such provisions raise the question of whether or not re- 
covery can be secured while basing minimum prices upon charges for the use 
of plant and equipment, etc. which would only be appropriate to a far larger 
volume of sales and a far larger volume of consumers’ purchasing power than 
now exists, and in some cases than ever has existed. 

If the cost provisions of the codes are to promote rather than 
retard the recovery effort, we think that the following general propositions 
should govern them: 

1. Individual cost rather than average cost for an industry 
should be used; and the provision that there may be sales 
below individual cost to meet competition should be ap- 
plicable in all cases. 

2. The formula for determining cost by each individual con- 
cern should be carefully defined and approved by an agency 
of the N.R.A, , specially equipped to deal with such prob- 
lems, and to supervise continuously the working of cost 
formulas and cost accounting systems. 

3. Such a formula should include actual outlays for labor and 
materials, both direct .and indirect. It should not include 
selling expenses or financial costs, or a larger proportion 
of the total overhead than the ratio of the present output 

to the normal output of the enterprise' normal to be taken 

as the average output for a period of years. 
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Such, limits are eased upon the assumption that the cost provisions 
are intended to set the lowest permissible limit to price cutting rather than 
to guarantee operation at a profit and that they therefore apply only in 
periods when distress has limited the consumers * buying power and has 
imposed upon industry a peculiarly difficult problem in disposing of its 
products. 

In view of the great technical difficulties of handling cost formulas 
on any terms, and in view of the clearly established danger that they will oe . 
used to facilitate plans for uniform price fixing, we feel that a more effective 
way of stopping uredatory price cutting would be to outlaw it in general terms 
and have an agency set up in the 1T.B..A. to deal with specific cases promptly , 
thus gradually building up certain general rules which might he safely applied. 

In view, however, of the fact that it has been a fixed policy oi the if.R.A. bo 
encourage provisions against selling below cost, we submit the propositions 
outlined above as minimum standards to govern the application of such provisions. 


OUTPUT LIMITATIONS 

While we recognise that limits upon output and systmms of dividing 
output among producers in the field may be desirable in a few industries which 
are in a state of virtually complete collapse, we feel that the application 
of such limitations is dangerous unless carefully supervised. General 
restrictions upon machine hours inevitably have the effect of forcing effi- 
cient producers to follow the pace of the less efficient and thereby increase 
the consumers 1 bill disproportionately to the increase of purchasing power 
through expanded wage payments. In our view, provisions giving the Code Authori- 
ty power to adjust, output periodically and establish, quotas ior members of an 
industry involve the recognition that private business cannot operate m the 
industry without the formal restriction of output which is characteristic of 
monopoly. Such provisions, even if legal under the ll.R.A. , seem to us contrary 
to the spirit of that section of the act creating it which forbids monopolies. 
Where such remedies are needed, we think that they should be applied directly oy 
the Administrator. Of three codes making provision for periodic determination 
of output and the fixation of individual quotas two leave it to the Code 
Authority. , ' 

The effect of leaving decisions of this sort to private interests 
or of limiting "public action to consideration of plans suDmitted by them 
has been, as we see it, to encourage unwise restrictions of output and to 
allocate that output among xeroduce.rs upon unwise principles. Quotas assigned 
to the industry by the Code Authorities have been set low at the expense of 
-■employment, when it appears that a healthier alternative from the point of 
view of the .consumer would have been tr seek larger sales and increased employ-- 
ment through low prices. 

‘h* 

The principle generally followed, in dividing the limited output 
among the available producers, gives each producer a proportion of the 
market equal to his relative producing capacity. The effect of such pro- 
cedure is to limit the pr oducti on. jbJLlhiise_ efficient concerns whose ability, — 
to supply products of good quality at low prices hasgfvaxi — theia-v>per?ati on 
relatively near their pnpadity, and to encourage-, at their expense, the 
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. # ' w ^i rh could not otherwise survive. In 

continued existence of co ; - .rn* wnich coul . ^ production and 

lumber this practice went oO- -a . j wPici'i had been shut down 

„ lp , were declining Establishments, were revived Wuiciina ue 

f^ihTlLt two or three years. Such a division - in . 

keep production costs high and creates Because of the 

dustry need to overcharge tne c x~ -- jV t0 whic h it is subject m 

impossibility oi foreseeing a. ,t "U'" 4 . t shou i d Be surrounded by the 

think that allocation or restriction ox output -‘Oum 

following general safe-guards: 

1. The quotas for restriction and allocation should be directly do- 
te mined as well as supervisee by the Acmmi=trat . 

2. Insofar as measures of efficiency can be found, systems of 
allocation should give preference to tne more effic 
producers. 


Much the same considerations apply to numerous provisions in 
codes Placing limitation upon the installation of new capacity. In ^ 
light of the great desirability of expanded activity in the ca i » 

industries, and in the light oi tne patent ^ unwise expansion 

industry to welcome new cantors oas ^rolling such expan- 
of , capital equipment suould he uioc o •> - , . that to rive the 

sioh should be administered by a public agency, rfe " el . ; ln stallax. 

Code Authority a large measure of control in ■ decimng whetn the ^ 
tioh of new capacity is to be permitted, as is the rule in the e 

of provisions of this type, is to place an unreasonable temptation 

business , interests involved. 

BAB TUG- POIHTS ZOhB PHBIGHT SYSTEM S W Ob'KER , , S 7 STEMS OP 

A number of the approved codes provide prepared to 

zone freight systems, and similar arraugemen . t. industrial 

i: a f r 

to show that in the past such system. ^ with -a ‘system of arbitrarily 

charges for imaginary freignt, .ndto c-iii- n Between one buyer 

uniform delivered prices. _ ^ey lave p " 0 f t 00 ds as well as production at 

uneconomic hints. Since there is such a strong case against them, we oe.ie 
t5iat°devices of this type should be permitted only under P-uliarly do.e 
scrutiny by the Administrator to guard against potential abu_ =. 

n trying to discover whether existing basing point systems avoid 
in Tirj nib uu axtJ . , _ , rroduct mad 


d for information about the amounts oi productjnaae 
and the points to which this production is ds.rihutsc.. 


such abuses, we have aslce 

hv each producing center and. «ne poiui»*> uu orv a number indue- 

Specifically we have sought this information about tne ee^ ^endy do- 
a -y * t po irr, - n -.q fa r v;g have been able to ootkiin no 

tailed to determine to what degree the basing points established permi 
-abuse s mentioned. Evidently the Code Authorities pelves d ^ 
this information. Therefore, we urge that, m all ^° s 
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point systems, zone freight systems and other systems of dividing the market, 
'each Code Authority be instructed, to compile immediately the information 
which the Division of Research and Planning may think necessary to an ap- 
praisal of the. economic significance of the particular system of dividing the 
market used in the code* We recommend that, as soon as this information is 
available, all basing point systems, zone freight systems and other systems 
' of dividing the market be reconsidered in the light of the facts and that any 
changes be made which may then seem desirable. We suggest that the principle 
underlying such changes ■. should be to establish. as nearly as may be practicable 
in each case, a system in which each market is served by its nearest sources 
of supply and in which the freight charged corresponds to the freight ac- 
tually paid. 


Though, of course, willing to be guided by the facts when they 
become available, we feel that the present danger of having prices outstrip 
increased wage payments makes it peculiarly undesirable to experiment further 
with price systems of this general type. The history of such systems, as 
provided in studies of steel and cement, by the Federal Trade Commission, 
supports suggestion made above which is especially urged in cases where no 
such system has in fact existed before the introduction of a code. 


IXSP PRICE D I FFERSfiT I Ah S BETWEEN DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CUSTOMERS 


The formidable drive to embody in II. R. A. codes fixed price dif- 
ferentials between different classes of customers has been motivated oy two 
major and somewhat conflicting desires. One is the desire of intermediate 
distributors such as jobbers and wholesalers, to operate upon a margin pro- 
tected by law from the competition of more direct methods of distribution. 

The other is the desire to -avoid having their prices driven down by the bar- 
gaining strength of large buyers who demand discounts greater than can be 
justified by any lowering of costs attendant upon filling their large orders. 

It seems desirable to prevent very large distributors irom clubbing 
unreasonable discounts out of manufacturers, but it is very undesirable to 
freeze the present system of distribution by setting up arbitrary price dii- 
ferentials . to apply to different stages of distribution. It seems to us that 
the dangers of artificially bolstering our system of distribution through 
a. cchpme of. fixed differentials outweigh any 'advantages this device may 
afford in,- protecting sellers. Buying abuses we feel can best De handled by 
an administrative agency prepared to deal promptly And decisively with com- 
plaints of price chiseling by very large buyers rather than by a general 
system of price differentials. Our experience with complaints indicates that 
the producer is much more likely to have facilities for registering an 
"effective, complaint against a buying monopoly than the ultimate consumer is 
to have . the necessary information and facilities for complaining effectively 
against an excessive distributing charge. 


RE-SALS PRICE l 


ECE 


The present policy of refusing to include provisions for re-sale 
price maintenance in II. R. A. codes was adopted after sucn provisions had 
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been Included in 8 codes. 


Since the adopi 


of this policy 15 codes have 


"been approved which either directly or indirectly make possible group cut ion 


for re- 


sale 


price 


maintenance^ 


Such arrangements go far beyond tne reiniorce- 
ment of the well established right of the individual seller in private enter- 
prise to choose his own customers and sell to them on such terms as he sees fit, 
and tend to deny to the consumer the advantages which should accrue to him as 
a result of the efficiency of some distributors. We feel that txiese consider- 
ations, which were recognized in the establishment of the present 1I.R.A. 
policy with reference to. re-sale price maintenance, are applicable to the. 
codes generally and that code revision should include elimination of provisions 
permitting this practice. 


EE.TCE HXIl'TG- IH CODES 


A limited, number of codes in which it has been provided that minimum 
prices are to be fixed by authority of the code do not difier essentially 
from some of the codes where there is no mention of such an arrangement, by 
using an average cost as the basis of the minimum price to be charged by the^ 
industry and coupling with this some standard form of freight charges, much obis 
same result is obtained as though uniform prices were authorized m the first 
instance. Consequently, the observations previously made m discussing cost 
provisions apply to the codes where uniform price fixing’ is explicitly 
authorized. An additional objection to price fixing in aucordance with ex- 
plicit code provisions is that the prices set tend to he more rigid than mose 
attached to some cost basis, and also tend to lie set without any explicit 
accounting of the cost elements involved. This was notably true of the code 
for the cleaning and dyeing industry where, given an authorization to fix 
minimum prices, representatives of the industry proceeded post haste to set 
a schedule of such prices without making even a plausible pretense that uhey 
had analyzed the costs in the industry. 


We recognize that where an administrabion is confronted with a 
market crumbling speedily under demoralised conditions there is something 
to he said for minimum price fixing as an emergency measure, under strict, 
public control and under strict time limits. However, such a device, Hire 
a protective tariff, is very difficult to abandon \when once embarked upon.^ 
furthermore, when minimum price fixing is authorized for one industry , .perhap 
for good reasons , there is inevitably set up the basis for an enormous clamor 
for it by industries in which an emergency has come to seem attractive. 
Therefore, we feel that such minimum price fixing should he eliminated from 
all codes, there being no emergencies at this time which would justify it in 
the industries where it has been granted. . 


j 


In this connection, this Board proceeded initially on the assumption 
that price fixing might well he explicitly authorized in the case of wasting 
natural resource industries. Our experience, however, has led us to believe 
that price fixing is a. t best an extremely dubious remedy for the admitted 
ills of a number of these industries and that if a decisive change in the 
conditions prevailing in the markets is required, a. far more desirable method 
of procedure is to provide for allocation of production at the source, with 
safeguards such as those indiGabed previously, and to avoid the fixing of 
prices in the distributive "process. 
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qTUT.TW ST.MU3IIS AKD irFOElMITE 1A3ELIH& 

As you have stated, the reasonableness of the prices of products 
depends not merely upon the dollars and cents involved, but upon the character 
and Quality.* On that account this Board, has consistently endeavored to 
4 utilize the codes to secure improved quality standards and informative labeling* 

It has felt that a "code of lair competition," to be fair to consumers and 
producers alike, must have ytandards by which to measure quality as well as 
* to measure price. 

In these efforts., representatives of the Board have met with rela- 
tively little Recess. Of 237 approved codes only 73 make any provision lor 
quality standards and in some instances, such as the case of the code for the 
gas appliance industry, there has been a failure to embody in codes standards 
previously developed, by the tra.de groups presenting the codes. Also s one 
codes have embodied standards clauses whose effect^ it is to facilitate 
arbitrary Thrice fixing and to aid one class of producers, to gain advantage over 
its rivals* This is true, for example, of the cod.es for the asbestos, ex- 
celsior a^d excelsior products, metal tank, slate fertilizer, envelope ana 
rubber manufacturing industries. 

(/ The failure in the field of standards, as we see it, has been due- 
in part /to the unwillingness on the part of certain t rad.e groups and indus- 
trial groups to attempt the establishment of quality identifying labels; in 
part to the absence of well worked- out quality standards which could be 
safely embodied in codes being produced at a very rapid, rate; in part to in- 
ability on the part of cur representatives to present the case for standards 
- effectively; and in part to a" failure on the part of your Deputies to accord 
to the question of quality standards the importance to which it is entitled 
in the 1T.R.A. undertaking. 

If, however, 'the IT. R. A, is to fulfill the measure of usefulness 
in promoting fair competition of which it i.s capable, we feel that there must 
be far greater em'Dliasis on cod.e provisions calling for informative labeling. 

In addition we feel that there should be an. attempt on the part of the 
Administration to promote the development of quality, standards for inclusion 
in codes. The Board has accepted a report from its sub-committee on standards 
for which it requests your most careful consideration. 

\ 

COBB ADMIITI STRATI PIT 


You have indicated on several occasions that you feel that the 
usefulness of the Consumers * Advisory Board lies primarily in watching .the 
operation of codes with a view to seeing that these experimental agreements 
d .0 not injure the consuming public. As .the N.H.A. moves from the phase of 
code writing £o the phase of code administration, the question of securing 
adequate protection for the consuming publiG becomes crucial. 
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To assure, a good chance that there will he such protection of the 
consumers* interests, we feel that there are certain very definite r e qui r emer 1 . 
in the administrative set-up which have not yet been met. One is the provision 
of adequate financial resources for the consumers* advisers to the administra- 
tive members of Code Authorities. Such advisers, whose appointment is sug- 
gested in the "Information for Code Authorities/* prepared by the 1T.R.A. . 

Code Authority Organization Committee, are apparently to be given no positive 
power. The disadvantages of such an arrangement, however, seem to us of far 
less importance than that no provision' has been made to see that they are Well 
enough paid to secure the most competent service possible. 

Though their duties are to be purely advisory under the present 
plan, and although their access to information bearing upon the operations 
of the. Code Authorities is to be limited, we feel that if adequate funds 
are provided to secure capable and forthright people for these positions 
they will serve in a very important degree to safeguard and promote the 
consumers* interest. These advisers, if they do their job well, must be 
equipped to work continuously in studying the industries to which they, are 
assigned and should have full access to the operations of the Code Autnorities. 
In the case of the more important codes they should have the services of 
assistants. The provisions of funds for these consumers* advisers is vital 
to the attainment of a. balanced administration of the Rational ‘Industrial 
Recovery A.ct In the public ■ interest . - 


It seems desirable In the interests of a well balanced administration 
to. provide for a large degree of detachment from business interests in the 
personnel of Administration representatives on Code Authorities. Ii , a,s 
is at present provided, at least one administrative representative is "to 
have a. background of experience in the industry or in an allied industry , but 
without present interest herein or embarrassing connection therewitn" , and if 
on most Code Authorities there is to be only one Administration representative, 
this representative, however carefully chosen, must, in the nature of the 
case, be one whose experience Is like that of the business members of the Code 
Authority. In accordance with the provision for short term appointments not 
exceeding one yea.r, there is a likelihood that he will have difficulty in 
taking full account of all of the interests involved in the H.R.A. Moreover,, 
if any continuous application of administrative policy is to be developed 
toward a given industry it will be handicapped bjr the rapid turnover in the 
Administration representatives on Code Authorities. Such an administrative 
set-up has obvious advantages in providing technical business, competence, but 
it emphasizes the need of well financed consumer advisory service to the 
Administration representative's ;on the Code Authorities. 

i 

SIC1TI51CAIT0E OR COSE RMISI01T 


. Under your leadership the II.R.A. 1ms already rendered enomcrus 
public service. ■ However, there are some risks of a more general character 
than those previously discussed. It has served and is necessarily serving 
to promote further organization '-.of business, industry by industry. It has 
given and is giving much impetus to the organization of labor. Inherent 
in this development is the chance that as each separately organized industry 
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seeks to promote its own interests, the broad interest of the community of 
"business men and workers in a proper balance among industries will be obscured; 
•and the further chance that the interests of consumers who are not eligible 
to enter a. trade association or labor group will be sacrificed for lack ox or- 
ganised defense. In this connection we are necessarily mindful of such 
facts as those disclosed by the development of cartels in Germany where, 
notably in the ca.se of the coal cartel, employers united in a. monopoly with 
their workers to exploit the consuming .public, which necessarily embraced a 
va.st preponderance of people who could secure no gains from the success ox the 
workers and employers in this industry. 


The suggestions which we have embodied in this report, though often 
expressed in technical rather than broad social terms, are designed to 
aid the Administration in avoiding developments such as these. The 
acceptance of a. particular cost formula., though seemingly a matter oi concern 
primarily for accountants, may, as you know, change the entire structure ox 
an industry, with tremendous economic and social consequences. Our sug- 
gestions, applying both to codes still in process of drafting and to tne 
revision of codes previously approved, have been written with these larger 
social and economic implications in mind. 
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PROPOSAL TO DEVELOP STANDARDS POP CONSUMER GOODS 


Consumers 1 Advisory Board 


PROPOSAL ^0 DEVELOP STANDARDS POR COHSUMER GOOD S 
B r ESTABLISHING- A CONSUMER STA NDARDS BOARD A ND FUNDS POP BASIC TESTIS 

(Prepared by the Committee on Consumer Standards 
of the Consumers 1 Advisory Board of N.E.A. 

Pec emb er 1 , 1933) 

5 . , . . r 

= - SUMMARY • AMD • -RECOMLENDATI QNS ; 

Reasons for Action : ' ' . : ■ : 

1» Conditions of modern industry necessitates the use of quality standards for 
goods bought at retail The recovery program accordingly calls for the de- 
velopment and use' of standards for consumer goods; (a) to make effective 
the codes of fair competition; : (b) to- help increase and spread purchasing 
power; -(c) to raise standards of living' by reducing costs of manufacturing 
and retailing and eliminating wastes in buying; (d) to assist toward the 
stabilization of industry. 

2. There i s at present an almost total- lack of - adequate consumer standard^, and 

consumers must buy under conditions no longer tolerated in government and 
industrial purchasing* • ' u ... ■ 

3. It is essential that the development of consumer standards be approached 
from the consumer point of view, including actual' consumer buying and 
use conditions. 

4. Most existing testing and standardizing agencies, both public and private, 
have, by the nature of their work the producer 1 s approach; those with a 
consuner view lack funds or are engaged in : scattered work. 

5. The Pederal government should assume responsibility for developing consumer 
standards because of (a) the need as" part of the emergency program; (b) the 
magnitude of the task; (c) the absence of - private ' consumer agencies with 
funds comparable to- those -which business can spend on producers standards; 
and (a) the appropriateness of government aid to consumers in view of its 
past and present extensive assistance to business. 

Recommended Action; • r 


!• hs oabli shinent of a Consumer Standards Board. 


It is RECOMMENDED; That a Consumer Standards 'Board be set up jointly by 
the Consumers 1 Advisory 3oard of li.R.A. and -Consumers 11 Counsel of A. A, A., 
r esponsi ole -to them and financed through.- them, and authorized to take all 
necessary soeps, including cooperation. with 'agencies inside and outside the 
J eaeral government, for the development and promulgation of consumer stand- 
ards; tni s board to consist of a director and technical staff, operating on 
a _ ouaget o± $55,000 for the first year, - and an interdepartmental coordina- 
ting committee drawn from the appropriate federal bureaus. 


. funds for Basic Research and Testing of Commodities . 

Ic is RECOMMENDED : That no less than $250,000 for the first year be made 
available xor such research and testing as shall be requested by the Con- 
sume! Standards Board at the Bur. of Standards, Dept, of Agriculture, or 

in other specially equipped laboratories inside or outside the government 
service. 
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PROPOSAL TO DEVELOP STANDARDS EOR CONSUMER GOODS. 

**t " * * * . . 

REASONS EOR ACTION 

The Heed For. Consumer Standards; ' ' 


The administration of the Recovery Acts, long-time stabilization of in- 
dustry in the interest of all the groups concerned, and the effective enhan- 
cing of the real income of American families all demand that technically 
sound, informative standards "be developed for consumer goods. 

, Conditions of modern industry necessitate the use of standards to desig- 
nate’ the quality of goods bought at retail. The consumer is far less able 
to be his own judge of quality today when goods are very numerous, highly- 
.fabricated and sold under thousands of brand names and advertising slogans, 
than he was when goods were relatively few, simply- fabricated, and familiar 
to him -through his direct experience in producing and handling them. 

4 

The organization of the H.R.A. includes the consumers as one of the 
three groups in whose interest codes are drawn. Both the Consumers’ 'Advi- 
sory Board of H.R.A. and the Consumers 1 Council of A. A. A. have recognized that 
price unrelated to quality is unreliable, and that provision for the inclu- 
sion of standards is accordingly a necessary part of codes of fair competi- 
tion. The elimination of unfair methods of competition must include ‘compe- 
tition in quality as well as in price. Both agencies have submitted pro- 
posed clauses requiring the development of quality standards and their inclu- 
sion in the codes. (See Appendix A) 

Furthermore, the aim of the recovery program to increase -and spread pur- 
chasing power calls for the maximizing of money income in terms of goods. In 
view- of the low level, of income to which the depression has reduced American 
families and the pressure - of rising prices upon these incomes, it is imperative 
that the wastes inherent in unscientific consumer buying' should, as far as 
possible, be. eliminated. It is already establi shed practice for governmental 
agencies, industrial concerns, and large buyers to purchase according to 
specifications in order that they may secure- maximum use- value. A partial 
summary of estimated savings- by this procedure is appended in Appendix 3. 

The small xeurchaser should, as far as possible, be placed in a position to 
use his limited funds to equal advantage. 

A further direct saving to the ultimate consumer should result both 
from a reduction in unit manufacturing cost where goods are made to specifi- 
cation, and from lowering the costs of retail distribution through ' numerous . 
savings, including the lessening -of the ’’returned goods evil". As regards 
this last, President Hoover, in' his annual report as Secretary of Commerce 
in 1923, said "The lack of-.... established grades and standards of quality 
adds very largely to the cost of distribution because of the necessity of 
buying and selling upon sample or otherwise, and because of the risk of fraud 
and misrepresentation, and consequently the larger margins of trading." 
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Ths' stabilisation of industry will be directly .furthered, by the 
regularizing effect of a widespread use of standards. :y . 

II. L ack of Available Consumer St a ndard s; 

■ Adequate standards designed to inform- the- consumer, as .to what he is 
buying are 'not available for the great bulk of -products purchased at retail. 
According to the national Industrial Conference Board’s 1929 study of In- 
dustrial {Standardization;:''. 11 Formal, deliberate,, selective standardization 
has been mostly applied’,” up to the present time, in the. procurement,- manu- 
facture, and simplification- of producers’ goods. _ If one were to 

compare the amount of standardization work in the field of producers’ goods 
and services to the fange'iof goods to -be found in the catalog of a large 
mail-order house, it would seem that the work has hardly begun.” 

The Bureau of Standards stated in 1930 that, "In general, it may be 
said that -the producers- are experts in their own -commodity field, but 
seldom is the consumer given the full benefit of this knowledge. 

Under present conditions this group knowledge is suppressed and the tendency 
is all ■ too frequent to give the buyer merelyqwhat he asks for.” Commercial 
brands, designed to meet competitive merchandising conditions, do not serve 
adequately in lieu of adequate consumer standards, for not only do they tend 
to be present by the scores for each commodity i^r a given community (See 
Appendix- C) but* also the development of inf eri or- quality "lighting brands" 
of nationally advertised commodities to meet the price competition ox 
"private brands -further, confuses the' -situation: for. the consumer® 

While ■ Commercial -Standards usually entail some -advantages to the con- 
sumer, they do not, as shown below, meet the needs -of consumers satisfactor- 
ily. "" "■ ' - ■ ■ ■ ’ • -; - 

III. Importance of Having: Consumer: Standards Bevel oped by An Agency with th e 
Consumer Point bf View s • ■-/■- rf r -: .' v : ".vt vi. p ' . . 

Satisfactory c oh sumer standards, -must '-be-.- built upon analysis of com- 
modities in their final forms in which.- they are purchased over-the-counter 
at retail; this analysis must be in terms of actual consumer use-conditions; 
and the Standards must be ■presented in ,t:erms of specifications and grades de- 
termined in the light of such use— conditions >; and useable by non— tecxini cal 
: purchasers at retail® 

This need is not met j-eithe.r by current standards for the producers’ 
and intermediate consumers’, goods- or by Commercial Standards, as set forth 1 
Appendix D 9 ” The former .do - not cover commodities in the- form in which they 
are- sold over-the-counter' a.t retail.. The latter., "prepared or selected" 
according to Dr. Burgess ,. late director of the Bureau oi Standards**, "by tne 
industry’s own leaders", represent not primarily consumer needs but what 
industry and ' trade is able to agree to within the exigent .conditions of cur- 
rent competitive practice. As such the latter are able, to move only part— vs 
in the direction of consumer needs, their specifications and grades are cus- 
tomarily drawn from: the commercial .point: of' view, and their nomenclatures ai 
■ often misleading to the purchaser at retail. --They are drafted primarily wit 
an eye to the competitive conditions of producers and distributors. 


* Pre ss release "What the Bureau of Standards is Doing for Business." 
October 29, 1931. 
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Although such producer or commercial standards as have the 
net effect of improving • the quality or reducing the cost of commodities 
indirectly redound to the consumer* s advantage, the logic ".of the 
competitive producing and merchandising system within which business 
operates does not call for direct, informative service to the consumer* 
The competitive situation which industry and. retailing face is such as 
to render it difficult, if not impossible, for the maker or seller of 
a commodity to exercise much initiative in elevating standards, far beyond 
current competitive practices. Consumers cannot, therefore, reasonably 
look at present to industry, or to agencies whose approach has been 
traditionally, and by the nature of their work, that of the producer or 
distributor , for the development of standards which will encourage in any 
forthright fashion efficient and informed retail buying. 


IV. Existing Agencies Working on Standradization; (See Appendix D). 


A partial tabulation of expenditures for standardization in the 
United States, in 1926, based upon incomplete returns, is as follows? 


Trade Associations 
Technical Societies 
State Governments 
Federal Government 
Total 


$2,992,015.54 

830,500.56 

134,240,00 

4,250,500.00 

8,207,255,10 


Appendix I) contains a critical appraisal of current standardiza- 
tion in terms of its application to ultimate consumer goods purchased 
at retail. As -suggested there, if we except certain of the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, very little of the above sum eventuated 
in standards satisfactory to the needs of ultimate consumers buying 
over-the-counter: it was devoted either to the standardization of pro- 
ducers* and intermediate consumers* goods, or to consumers* goods 
standardized by industry and not sold in such form as to facilitate 
the comparison of grades by the buyer at retail, or to standards such 
as the Federal Specifications couched in technical terminology readily 
useable only by technical purchasers. 


* 

'The "Standards Yearbook, 1933", compiled by the Bureau of Standards, 
lists 57 bureaus or independent establishments of the Federal Government as 
Federal Standardizing Agencies. These include the Bureaus of Standards, Mines 
and Fisheries, under the Department of Commerce; of Agricultural Economics, 
Home Economics, Food and Drug Administration, Animal, -Dairy, and Plant 
Industry, Chemistry .and Soils, Agricultural Engineering, and Forest 
Service, under the Department of Agriculture; Army and Navy Departments; 
Government Printing Office; Federal Specifications Board; and other de- 
partmental and independent establishments. 


Other types of agencies engaged in one aspect or another of 
standardization include the following: 

Twenty-three technical societies are listed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board as engaged in Standardization work in 1926. 

(l) National Industrial Conference Board: "Industrial Standardization". 1929 5 
Appendix K. 
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Sixty-nine trade associations are listed" by 'tile same source. 

Other industrial : and 'mer;chandisjnigy-b ; o4ies . include such producing 
units as the : Bell Telephone Oo c , General 1 Motor s- Corporations Westing- 
house 1 Electric ..Co . , ' I)et ro it Edison; , : Cox ;s International Harvester Co * , ^ 
Singer 'Manufacturing Co * 3 to name hut. a. few; and large retail units 
such as Sears Ro.etuch, ; Montgomery Ward , and. 'It * E. Macy ,& Co. 

•A considerable volume of scattered work' is donerin-' .university and 
coll eg&' laboratories, some bf' it. .under Purnell funds . . . 


A few. •consumer agencies p; such, as ; Consumers 1 £esear,eh 3 .- ; and' the. Aimer icj 
Home Economics .As eo ciaii on^ sponsor, a.. small amount of -standardization worl 


;• As -noted above and in Appendix- D. ? . the overwhelming proportion of all 
of tne above; .standardization .agencies s . bo th 'public and -pri vat e ? operate 
primarily .to ; s-erve industry and. .lack the consumer point of view. University 
and college res.ea.rch 'tends- to .a: consider able' extent 1 to be subsidized 
by industry* The' in sighi f i can t , number of" con stim-er organizations lack 
fundso A central agency is needed to coordinate the work of. these many 
public and : pri va.t p. .. b o di e s , to orient it where possible directly to consumer 

needs, and; to -s.uppi%ikiht"- ito ' 1 1 1 ' 

• .■ ' &Ou';v " 1 ; 'to : . 

Heed for-, -Government 'Leader ship 1 : in ; Eevelopillk' Consumer Standards : 


* * " r' s r • .... ** * * 'V'..-; . i# 

The- present. administration^ 'afe in need of a 
volume of immediate, woik in connection .vfi'ih; their industry 
agreements* ' : - r - v ' ./ . 


substantial 
codes and 


In view. ; .of-. the almost complete absence of '■adequate-.. consumer 
standards, , the^tpslp of developing them i,s so great and the need so 
pressing that this" work Cahhot '-be left- 'to' ; commercial agencies and 
scattered laboratories o ' It feqiiires /the 'authority and -prestige . which Wash- 
ington alone, can giye 3 if -••existing .scattered work is to be coordinated and 
new work driven promptly- ahead*;.; - / ' :; A' 1 - " ■’ 


-he fact that industry. and.. -cpmmerce are organized, and have possessed 
extensive financial re sources^, has led' to the preoccupation of technical 
personnel and. laboratories witli industry's problems, while. the unorganized 
consumer has been ..very largely neglected* Outside, of government there is 
no- agency which cab furnish adequate funds to : meet the accumulated need for 


standards faced by- 30 ,000,000.. families , 


Kithertp,. the functions of the government in relation to its citizens 
in their capacity as conbume.r.'s -have, been largely overlooked,' while its serv- 
ices to industry have bebn^htee.dAly';au^nenbedo The spending of the national 
income is no less importaht;: to. .-.national 'welfare than -the earning of that in- 
come through industry a,nd.. ; : commerce.. . ... In'! rendering this' service to the Amer- 
ican puolic as con Sumer S', I the pedernP ..government 1 wifi be taking a first step 
toward redressing the balance of government service;, now weighted heavily on 
the side of production. 
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VI. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


The Agency B est Suited., to Develop A Program of Consumer Standards- : 


The Committee on Consumer Standards has canvassed all possible 
departments and bureaus- under, which a program of consumer standardization 
might be developed® In doing so it has weighed carefully the relative 
advantage of working through a centralized operating agency as over 
against that of relying as at present upon the initiative of scattered 
government bureaus supplemented by the work of other agencies o It has 
weighed the possibility of developing the needed work in an enlarged program 
under any one of the existing federal or private bodies* It -has been 
guided by considerations of the magnitude of the needed work; the need 
for auspices that will encourage a free and forthright approach in 
consumer- terms to problems already heavily charged with industrial 
emphasis; the-' need for coordination- in planning,- basic research, and 
-in the promulgation of standards; the heed for as- immediate action as 
is consistent with sound procedure; and the existing commitments of 


the various tranche 
of budget® 


s of the government, both in -terms of program and 


The RECOMMENDATION of the Committee on Consumer Standards is that 
a Consumer Standards Board be established at once under the Consumers* 
Advisory BOard^.of - N,«R*A.® and .Consumers-* .Counsel. Of A«A®A® This Board 
would do no laboratorjr research or in any way overlap adequate work 
under way in any arm of the government service; it woulct, however, 
provide for- the first time in our governmental administration a central 
planning, coordinating, and standards promulgating agency in the field of 
consumer standards® 


Joint action by the N.R.A. and-A.A.A. consumer agencies on consumer 
standards would, present no administrative difficulties® They are closely 
linked in membership and policy and their work is being linked steadily 
■more closely together, as in the recently inaugurated joint program of 
consumer organization and education under Paul H. Douglas® 

In establishing these' consumer agencies, the federal government 
has ■ for 'the first time clearly indicated its recognition of its responsi- 
bility to consumers as such® They are, as indicated in Appendix A, 
already -working for the insertion of consumer standards in the emergency 
codes, and the further explicit development of consumer standards is 
not only a logical extension of their current work but a clear responsi- 
bility in the preparation of industry codes® 

There is -an obvious disadvantage in establishing a board whose func- 
tions call for permanency under bodies set up on an emergency basis® 

The committee of Consumer Standards frankly recognizes the possibil- 
ity of drastic reorganization affecting the status of the Consumers* 
Advisory Board and Consumers* -Counsel; but it nevertheless believes that 
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since the; initial step hab been ' taj'ten ! toward fecoffttzihg that the consumer 
needs an agency in the federal government especially entrusted with his 


problems, there are sufficiently strong .grounds. ,f or expectation that some 
agen cy - -■ chahge.d • ; w.i th responsibility for consruxier affairs will "be continued 
somewhere in. -the ..-government to warrant 'the present establishment of the. 
Consumer Standards Board under IT. R. A* and A» A» A. Whatever disposition 
administrative expediency may ultimately, dictate , the work of the Con- 
sumer Standards Board will be of a self-validating nature such that there 


should be no difficulty in finding an acceptable place within the govern- 
ment, for the Board* 

The positive advantages of placing the Consumer Standards Board 
under IT. R. A. and A. A. A. consumer auspices if reinforced by the dis- 
advantages which appear when the possibility of placing it with any other 
bureau is considered. If placed under any existing, bureau. within one of 
the regular departments, it would be handicapped in its effort to coor- 
dinate the ; work now being done in many' different branches of the govern- 
ment by inevitable .inter-departmental rivalries and prerogatives. Tne 
regular bureaus, moreover, are operating on strictly limited budgets and 
are not in a position to act quickly, while funds. may be made available 
under N. R. A. and. A. A. A. for immediate work* 


Of the specific bureaus which might be considered, the Bureau of 
Standards is .-the . mo sti- obvious ■ one to uildertalbe this consumer standardiza- 
tion work, apart from, its sharing the disadvantages common to all existing 
bureaus, the Bureau of Standards is not recommended for. the task because of 
its location in the Department of Commerce and the fact that the past his- 
tory of its Commercial Standards division, its planned future close coop- 
eration with the industrially affiliated. 'American Standards Association, 
and the presence of research workers' '-supported by, industry in its labora- 
tories, all give it a traditionally • industrial .approach. Although a Con- 
sumer Standards Board must lean heavily'''hp6n the technical division of tne 
Bureau of Standards for basic research and testing and upon its Commercial 
Standards Division for cooperative contacts with industry, it cannot leave 
to the Bureau the task of representing the. consumer point of view and de- 
veloping standards which fully meet consumer needs. 


The disadvantages in placing a Consumer Standards Board: under gaiy 
of the bureaus in the Department of Agriculture include the fact, that tne 
latter are primarily concerned With agricultural products, while the great 
majority of commodity areas and ■ those most in need of standardization are 
industrial products. Moreover, with the exception of. the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the regulatory activities of the Rood and Drug Administra- 
tion, the concern of the Department has been' primarily with ; the production 
and marketing rather than the use of agricultural products* 
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VII . Proposed Organization, Duties, and Administrative Budget of Consumer 

Standards Board : 

A. This Board should he set up jointly by the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board and Consumers’. Counsel, responsible to them and financed through 
them* k ■- 

•It should be made up of: 

(l) A technical staff consisting of a Director and Commodity 
Specialists in, charge of as many commodity fields as funds 
permit. The, minimum number should be seven specialists in 
charge of the. following fields: 

1® Clothing and other textiles. 

2. Furniture, kitchen utensils, chinaware* 

3> Toilet articles, cleansing and polishing materials. 

4. .Fuel, plumbing and heating equipment, stoves, auto- 
mobile. equipment® 

'5.,- Foods,, beverages, drugs. .1 

6. .Leather , rubber, paints and other surface finishes. 

7 « Radio, electrical equipment and miscellaneous. 

. (2) An interdepartmental coordinating committee, advisory to the 

technical' staff, containing representatives of:- 

The Bureau of. Standards - division of Research and Testing : 

The Bureau' of Standards - division of Commercial Standards 
The Federal Specifications Board 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
.• The- Bureau of Home Economics 

The Food and Drug .Administration 
The Bureau of Fisheries 

The. Bureau of' .Chemistry and Soils, Food Research Division. 

: ■ ;..:■■■■ The Bureau of Mines- 
' ' The Consumers ’ Advisory Board 

The. Consumers* Counsel 

C. The duties of the Board should be to coordinate and make available 
in form for consumer use the existing work of public and private 
standardizing agencies; to determine the areas of most needed new 
work; to designate, after consultation with consumers and industry, 
the qualities to be considered in testing a given commodity; to 
arrange with appropriate federal or other laboratories for needed 
tests; to drqw up standards based on the preceding; and to promul- 
gate standards. (See Appendix E for a more detailed statement of 
duties. ) 
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D. Budget for the first year. 


Director ...... -$7,500 

3 Commodity Specialist s ©5, 600. . . 16,800 

4 Commodity Specialists ©4, 800, ... . 19,200 

5, Clerical ©1 2 800o 9,000 

Travel of Staff and Consumer 

Consultants (l) 5 S 000 

Supplies and Office. Equipment. ■ 2,000.. 

Printing and Miscellaneous 5, 500 


..$65,000 


(l) hot e g Since consumer representatives cannot travel 

• to hearings o ; r conferences on expense accounts 
... . as do industry, representatives, it is 

necessary to make provision ■ fox* their travel 
expenses here. 


Special f u nds Eor Research and Test ing: 

Since the creation , o...k a. Consumer. Standards Board does not 
contemplate the setting up of additional laboratory facilities 
to duplicate the- extensive technical •• equipment of existing 
governmental "bureaus; and since, at the same time, the develop- 
ment of consumer standards will require a heavier volume of 
"basic research and testing than can "be carried "by existing 
federal laboratory "budget s s the Committee on Consumer Standards 
also RECOMMENDS s 

(l) That a sum of not less than $250,000 he made available 
for such research and testing, at the Bureau of 
Standards, or other laboratories specially equipped 
to test industrial products, and, in the several 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture and other 
correspondingly equipped laboratories outside the 
Federal service, as shall he requested by the Con- 
sumer Standards Board. 


it 
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PROPOSAL TO DEVELOP STh.mARDS EOR CONSUMER GOODS 

' LIST OF APPENDICES ; 


A, Action "by consumer agencies of NoR.A. and A. A. A* regarding quality 
standards<> (p. l) . 

33. Money saving through, "buying /by standards and specifications (p. 4). 

C. Humber of commercial "brands and their cost to the consumer (p* 5). 

Do . Critical appraisal of work of existing- standardizing agencies (p. 11). 

/ - * 

Exhibit A 5 Application of research and testing work of the Bureau 
, v ■ - of Standards to specifications for over-the-counter 

commodities (p. t 16) e . 

Exhibit Bs U, So Bureau of Home Economics? Research projects under 
way (p« 21 ). 

Exhibit Cs Selected list of projects relating to standards in progress 
at l.and-grant institutions, 1933-34. (p. 23) o. 

E. Itemized procedure of Consumer Standards Board .in developing consumer 
standards,; (p.- 26) . 
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A PPENDIX A . -- 

Act inn Bv Con sumer Agen cies, o f N.B.A. and A, A. A, B.egarding Quali tandams 

1 ♦ Nr D B A « 

The following recommendation as to the inclusion of rprovision for 
quality standards in industry codes was approved hy the Consumers 1 Ad- 
visory Board at its meeting on Nov. 17, 1933“ 

"Since the depression has intensified a widespread earlier 
practice of quality dilution and thus .given certain ' industrial and 
commercial firms an unfair . competi tiye .advantage over other producers 
and distributers as well as over consumers, it is important that a 
model code definitely encourage; the setting up of quality standards. 

Without quality standards applying to commodities at" every stage of 
their fabrication and sale, price is today, in view of the complexity 
of modern fabrication, a highly unreliable guide, both for' intermediate 
producers and for wholesalers and retailers,, and particularly for. con- 
sumers. We suggest, therefore, that all codes include the following 
provision among the duties of the code authority? 

"The code authority shall be responsible, for setting up a 
committee ■ to develop for the. industry a series of suitable standards 
for grades, of' commodities based .upon as full and explicit specifications 
as possible, and . to . develop accurate labeling which shall be of a 
character to be readily, usuabl.e :by ultimate consumers purchasing at 
retail ; provided that if the commodity, is not sold to ultimate consumers 
purchasing at retail in the form sold .by the industry, the labeling 
shall be such as to facilitate proper, unequivocal labeling for over-the- 
counter sale by those subsequently selling the product in any fabricated 
.■form to ultimate consumers purchasing at retail. This committee shall 
report its recommendations to the code authority within sixty days, unless 
an extension of time, is specif ically: granted .by the code authority; and 
as part of this report it shall include for the information of the code 
authority all standards and recommendations as to the desired content 
of standards available for the commodity in question, including those 
developed by governmental 5 industrial, .technical, and non-commercial 
bodies. The recommendations of the committee shall, after review and 
amendment by the code authority in consultation with the Consumers* • 

Advisory Board and the industry, become part 0 f this code." 

2. A. A. A. 


Provision included in model draft, October 24 s 1933, for codes of 
fair competition? 

"Unfair methods of corn-petition. The following practices constitute 
unfair methods of competitions * 

"Misbranding s To sell or otherwise introduce into commerce any 
food that is misbranded. A food shall be deemed to be misbranded: 
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(a) Standards of fill : If its container is -so made, formed, or filled 
.as t,o mislead the purchaser, or (2) its contents fall 1 elow the 

v " : standard of fill t'o - he. prescribed by regulations of the Secretary 

hereunder* 

(b) Standards of identity? If it purports to be or is represented .as 
a food for which a definition of identity has been prescribed by 
regulations of the .Secretary ■hereunder and fails to conform to the 
definition. 

(c) Standards of quality:. If it purports to be or is represented as a 
food for which standards of quality have been prescribed by regulan 

t ion's of the Secretary hereunder, and. (l) fails, to state on the 
label,.' if so required by the regulations, its standard of quality 
in such terms as the regulations specify, or (2) falls below the 
standard stated on the label© ..... . 1 

(d) Label requirements: , (1) If in. .package : form and it fails to bear 
a label containing the name , and : place of business of the manufacturer,, 
packer, seller, or distributor. 

(2) Commencing on , if its label fails to bear (l) the • 

common or usual name of the food, if ,any there be, and (2) 
the common or usual name of each, ingredient thereof in order 

of predominance by weight; except that spices, flavors, and ( 

artificial colors may b.e, designated as such without naming 
. each spice, flavor, or artificial color©. The Secretary is hereby 
authorized to prescribe' by regulations requirements for -such further 
information on the label ; thereof as he may deem necessary to protect 
’ the public from deception.*: . v- , 

(3) If, any work,' statement, . or other information required on the' label 
to avoid misbranding under any provision of this Section, is not prom- 
inently placed thereon in ."such .a manner as to be easily seen and in 
such terms as to be readily, intelligible, to the purchasers and users of 
such' articles under customary 'conditions of purchase and use© 

(e) " Food- aiid Drugs Act.-, requirements : If .it is misbranded within 
the meaning' of the federal, Foods and- Drugs Act, as now- or hereafter 

amended. 11 . : -v .'h., - ' y 

Provisions calling for the use of standards and grades have been pro- 
posed for the following codes and marketing agreements 

1© California Canned .Cling Peach- Agreement 

2. Southern Rice Millers Agreement 

3. Florida and Texas Citrus Agreements 
4© Date Processors- Code 

5. Olive Canners Agreement ,. 

6. Master Canning Code 

7© Grapefruit Canners ■ ‘Marketing Agreement 
8o Egg and Poultry Industry Code 
9. Coffee Industry Code 
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■ ■ 1 

10, Master Grocery Manufacturers Code 

11, Spice G•rinderS' , ' Code 

12, Master Fisheries Code 

13, Lobster Fisheries Code 



> 
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APPENDIX B. 


Money Savings Through Buying By Standards and Suecif ications : 

It is impossible to guage accurately the precise amount of saving through 
buying by standards and specifications because other factors such as quantity pur- 
chasing are usually involved in the case of governmental, industrial, and other 
large purchasing agencies at present employing such technical procedures. The 
following estimates are, however, suggestive. There is no reason why similar ef- 
fective standardization for ultimate consumers buying at retail may not be count- 
ed upon to effect directly and indirectly savings running into billions of dollars 
annually from the total retail bill of some $53 billion (1929 level) (Cf. Appendix 
C, Part 2) : 

The federal government, it is estimated, saves $100,000,000 a year by use 
of specifications in its purchases, (l) (industrial Standardization. Nat*l. Indus 
Conf , Bd, , 1929, p. 171.) 

The Association of American Colleges, through the joint use of research 
standards and specifications and pool buying, was able to effect savings at the 
rate of a little over $100 for each hour of service rendered. To cite but one 
minor item purchased by this group, 11 — — we found that by changing the specifica- 
tions on tennis nets, the life of the nets would be doubled, and the cost reduced 
from $36 a dozen to $16.50 a dozen." (2) 

"The same advantage has accrued to those private business firms, both pro- 
ducer and consumer, which have made use of specifications. An example of these V 
savings is afforded by the following case: ’A well-known manufacturer of parts 
supplied a score or more of automobile companies. Each one bought from 10,000 
to 500,000 parts a year, but each wanted some minor variations in the pattern. 

The constant change in machine set— up necessitated by these varying demands kept 
the parts-manuf acturer ! s plant in confusion. He was practically operating on a 
job— shop basis, although his total output was large enough to warrant quantity- 
production economies. Careful figuring showed him that .he could cut his price 
in half, improve his; delivery service and yet make more money himself, if he 
c_ouJ.d induce all his customers to accept the same pattern. He laid the facts be- 
fore them. They accepted the proposal. One of them saved $4,000,000 a year, or 
$20 a part on 200,000 parts.* 

"The Detroit Edison Company saved $1,800 on a single $4,000 transaction by 
the use of purchase specifications. ’One large rubber company saves $10,000 
a year on the single item of the valves it uses, by purchasing on performance 
tests and specifications rather than under brand names 1 The Bell Telephone 
System realized a saving of $50,000 a year on the purchase of $150,000 worth of 
black lead pencils, which they attributed to standardization. The same company 
estimated that without the standardization of directory paper and the bulk 
purchasing which this enables, the same quality of paper would cost the Bell 
System about $800,000 per year." (3) 

(1) National Industrial Conference Board: 11 Industrial Standardization." 

1929— p, 171 „ 

(2) Id. p e 250 

(3) Id. PPo 171-2 
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APPEHDIX. C. 


lumber or Commercial jj-r-an4-s--'-gi:]M-- :i I i heiT- .'CO'St to -the Consumer : 

Kumb e r of C onime r c i al B r and s : 


cl a 


0. 


In 1928 there were on the market: 
10,000 "brands of wheat flour; 


4 s 500 
1,000 
1,000 
1 , 000 
500 .' 
300' 


~(xe o. 
ho Y, 


11 canned corn; 

11 11 ' peaches; 

n 11 salmon; 

" packaged tea; 

" mustard; ‘ ... " 

. 11 canned Pineapples 

K. Burgdss, national ’ Bureau of Standards, 

. r • ■■ o *>.■ »i 

Jour, of Commerce , Juile 16, 1928. 


A survey of the Milwaukee' market in , 1930 ' showed the following 
number of brands of the indicated' 1 a^ticie's' in use by a sample 
of 5,000 families ;( See'' IhecehiSocfal If rends 11 ,p.' 876): 


Breakfast Poods 'p 

v ;87 •' 

Package Coffee 

101 

PI our 

' 46 

'Decaff, Coffee 

12 

Prepared Cake Pl.our 

: 19 : 

"Ginger' Ale 

65 

Baking Powder 


Toilet Soap ; I 

l 65 

•heat Bread 

'36 

Tooth Brushes 

256 

Eye Bread 

.34. 

, Tooth Paste 

76 

Package Bacon 

., 2^., 

M'Out'h' hash 

68 

i 

P ackage Che e s e 

36 

Shaving Cream 

73 

Package Poodles 

. 67 

Soap Plakes 

,41 

package : Soad Crackers 

J 21 v ; 

Cleansing' Powders & ’ 


Package Macaroni 

'.60 ' 

Softeners 

77 

Package Butter j ' 

• '9' 3 

" Scouring Cleansers 

39 

Package Lard ' 

'•20' 

Steel Wool 

.36 

Canned Soup" 

21 

. 'Ply & Bug Killer 

61 

Canned Milk 

' 22 . 

Lacquer, Bn am, & Varnish 

98 

Mayonnaise' y : '" : 

' ; 3 8 . 

Elec. Washing Machines 

110 

Catsup- 

-54 ' 

Fountain "Pens 

164 

Canned' Sauerkraut ' 

" 36 

Automobile 'Tires 

68 

Package Tea 

. 70 ' 

' • Autbmobi le Gasoline 

35' 

• «,v .l.i 


Automobile. "Oil 

' .51 
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APPEHDIX D. 


Critical Appraisal of Work' of Existing Standardizing; Agencies 

from, the Point of View of >The.ir Potential Usefulness for Developing 

A Program of Consigner Standardization ., 

Government Agencies ? 

A. Bureau of Standards : 

The range of the Basic research done ah' the Bureau, as described 
in the memorandum submitted by the Director :on November 15, 1933, and 
attached to this Appendix as Exhibit A, reveals the outstanding signifi- 
cance of this agency for a program consumer standardization. The Bureau 
has been closely affiliate^, ?ath. the work of industry, having been 
called, . in fact, "the agency. of the Department of Commerce for research 
and testing for the i ndus t ri e s " * .The bulk of the Bureau's work has 
concerned the development of standardized methods of testing basic 
materials and. the actual, testing of basic materials. "In general the 
Bureau's tests of finished materials' ,or devices ( the forms in which 
most families buy, their commodities): .-have .been made primarily for the 
benefit of the government itself." Such work, including both basic re- 
search and the actual -drafting of federal specifications, suggests that 
the : Bureau already has a 1 *, import ant mass of latent material v/hich, while 
in most cases not in final form. ; for inclusion,.rin over-the-counter con- 
sumer standards, could be made to contribute materially to. the develop- 
ment of such standards if. technical personnel and fluids were available, 

■ Attention is called particularly, to the third paragraph of the 
Director's statement: 

"while it is. true that much of the;. Bureau's work has been on what 
may . be called industrial materials, as. distinguished from .'over-the- 
counter' consumer r : ,goods , this is simply a reflection of the. fact that 
until very recently no .one- has made much progress in the development 
of specifications for the latter class- of goods. As soon as any one 
takes up seriously the problem of specifying the quality of such goods it 
will be found that research pn methods of testing is at least as vital 
here as it was in the case of. basic materials. A very considerable be- 
ginning has already .been made ,-ln this. field as is indicated, in the more 
detailed discussion below, but an adequate attack on the general problem 
would require far greater resources than have hitherto been available. 

An essential condition for its success would also be the cooperation of 
organized groups or agencies prepared to formulate the collective views 
of intelligent consumers of the several classes of goods." 

Obviousfy the Bureau of Standards should play a leading role in 
the basic testing of all commodities save food, drugs, cosmetics, fuels 
and other occasional commodities on which other Federal laboratories have 
been vforking. 


* Re search Associates at the Bureau of Standards". Circular Ho. 296, 1926. 
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In addition to its major program of "basic research and te going, 
the Bureau of Standards has also developed in recent years a program 
of Commercial Standardization. These commercial standards are, as 
their name implies, frankly drafted for industrial use and represent 
only that stage which 55 per cent, of the production in a given field 
is willing to accept. They. should not in any sense Be confused with 
consumer standards, as (a) they tend to.- represent standardization in 
terms of current commercial practice rather than in terms of consumer 
use-needs; (b) their . nomenclature is frequently informative only to 
technical "buyers and confusing to the family purchaser; (c) they have 
not in general "been accepted in the past hy experts in the field ox 
consumer standards as satisfactory substitutes for genuine consumer 
standards. While they represent an actual advance over present in- 
dustrial confusion and are a desirable step in the process of levelling 
up current industrial and commercial procedures, they should not "be con- 
fused with .standards based on consumer use-conditions and aimed primarily 
at helping the consumer to buy intelligently. 


■ The procedure outlined in this report for the development of 
consumer standards contemplates cooperative work with the Commercial 
Standards section of the Bureau in the preliminary stages involving 
conference with manufacturers and distributors and in the analysis of 
current, merchandising ''practices relating- to a given commodity. The two 
procedures would diverge - thereafter when the Commercial Standards work 
would concern itself with getting such agreement as 65 per cent of the 
industry will accept, while the .Consumer- Standards Board would proceed 
to draft what to the consumer would be a more adequate standard. In work- 
ing for industrial acceptance of the latter, the cooperation of the Com- 
mercial Standards division would again be sought. 


B. Bureau of Agricultural Economics : 

The standards work of this bureau was dealt primarily with agricul- 
tural commodities in terms' which Will facilitate the wholesale marketing 
of these commodities. Only in the case of butter, canned goods, and re- 
tail meats have standards been drawn up for consumer use. The meat grades 
are more understandable to the merchant than to the consumer® Grains are 
graded., but the flour and bread made from them are not. With respect to 
fruits and vegetables, t these grade's were not developed w T ith the consumer 
especially in mind— Until grades especially adapted to her needs are 
developed, the housewife will have ■ to depend on the advice offered her and 
her own good; judgment ***. For basic research, for reworking of producers* * 
or commercial Standards in terms for. consumer use, and, in specific cases, 
for the- preparation of actual consumer standards, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is in a position to cooperate with a Consumer Standards Board in 
the food field in much the same Way that the Bureau of Standards could with 
respect to non-food products of industry,. 


* Hill s Ho G. A® Fruit and Vegetable buying guide' for consumers. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture* Mi-sc. Pub. 167, Aug. 1933. 

. » . 
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0* Bureau of Home Economics : 

Tiie standardization work of this bureau differs from that of 
other government agencies in that it has "always been approached from 
the consumer standpoint. Its chief work has been on foods and textiles 
(see Exhibit B to this Appendix). Through its consumer contacts, even more 
than through its limited volume of standardization work, it is in a 
position to cooperate with the Consumer Standards Board in discovering 
and formulating consumer needs, and particularly in making formulated 
standards, available; to consumers. 

D-* ■ Other federal Agencies : 

‘ • 

The (Federal Specifications Board has promulgated several hundred 
master specifications for government purchasing. These do not in them- 
selves constitute satisfactory consumer standards. Some of the existing 
specifications may be considered as covering adequately one of several 
needed consumer grades or one of several features regarded as essential to 
a standard satisfactory for consumer use. A Consumer Standards Board would, 
however,, be able to draw heavily on the work of the Federal Specifications 
Board. 

Other arms of the government services whose 1 work touches the -problem 
of consumer standards include the food and Drug Administration, the food 
Be search Division of the Bureau of Chemistry, the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 

... ’^? ie Bureau of Plant Industry, the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, the 
Bureau of. Mines, the Bureau of Fisheries, the Bureau of Public Health, the 
Army and Havy Department in their purchasing divisions, the Forest Service, 
and tne Government Printing Office. All of these could be drawn on for 
research or advice in their fields of competency. 

II • Techhical_Socie ties : 

A. American Standards" Association ;- 

T-iis out standing standardization agency does no technical research 
01 testing, out draws up standards and secures their acceptance. Its thirty- 
seven memoer bodies consist of eighteen national industrial associations, 
ten industrial technical societies, eight departments of the Federal govern- 
ment, and one technical society representing consumers. Under the Plan of 
Cooperation provisionally agreed upon by the - American Standards Association 
and the Bureau of Standards 1 on ITovember 13, 1933, t he American Standards 
Association will work jointly with the- Simplified Practice and Commercial 
Standards divisions of the Bureau of Standards ih developing American Simpli- 
fied Practice He commendations and American Commercial Standards to be pub- 
lished by the American Standards Association with the following statement: 
''Approved oy the American Standards Association and promulgated with the 
concurrence of the United States Bureau of Standards. " 

fne American Standards Association also desires to- become the 
American agency to develop- consumer standards, h/hile the Committee on Con- 
sumer Standards of the Consumers * Advisory Board recognizes the desirability 
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of utilizing to the fullest the cooperation of the American Standards. 
Association in the securing of industrial and commercial acceptance of 
consumer standards, it considers thp relinquishment of leadership in the 
development of promulgation of consumer standards to the American Stand- 
ards Association as undesirable for the following reasons: 

(1) The American Standards Association is overwhelmingly an 
industrial agency, concerned with producers' and intermediate consumers 1 
goods, in terms of membership, focus, operation to date, and support. 

Its "chief function", according to its 1932-1933 Year Book is to "provide 
a means for various industries, 'technical organizations and governmental 
departments to work together in developing national industrial standards 
acceptable to all groups," 

(2) As such, its work is characterized by the extreme slowness 
which securing a large measure of industrial agreement in. advance 

* • Sl • 

necessarily entails, for. a 90 per cent concurrence of its Council is 
necessary for approval as an "American Standard" , and 75 per cent con- 
currence for an "American Tentative Standard" or ".'American Recommended 
Practice." It is common experience -that competitive conditions do not 
allow industry to deviate far from current commercial practice in estab- 
lishing standards; and that standards acceptable to. 90 or even 75 per cent, 
of industry at any given time are in the overwhelming majority of cases 
not standards .drafted primarily in terms of private consumer needs. 

(3) The difficulty of promulgating standards for over-the-counter 
consumer commodities' under the American Standards Association is reflected 
in the. fact that while several hundred commodities have been taken up 

for standardization by the Association and between one and two hundred 
approved, only four standards for commodities : purchased by consumers at 
retail have to date been pushed to some kind of settlement: of these 
two were abandoned because of inability to secure industrial concurrence 9 
while the other two represent, in the first case, gas equipment (for 
which there is a highly articulate technical pressure by safety agencies), 
and, in the other, fee refrigerators, (a declining indnstry. which was 
ready to accept standardization ,as an aid in. its fight against mechanical 
refrigeration). ... 

(4) The backwardness of standardization of consumer commodities, 
representing an almost total, lack of work during recent decades when 
industrial standards have been developing, renders it extremely unwise 
to . entrust the belated 'development of consumer' standards, to ah agency 
which must drop a standard unless it can receive 75 per cent approval 
within its overwhelmingly industry -focussed Council. 

3* Other Technical Societies: 


The technical societies engaged in developing standards have in- 
cluded such large groups of industrial engineers as the American Society 
for Testing Materials, the Society of Automotive Engineers, The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers. The membership of these societies is made up largely of 
men closely associated with industry and. industrial processes in their 
professional capacities as technicians and consulting engineers. As in 
the case of the industrial and commercial establishments already de- 
scribed, the work of these societies covered industrial materials almost 
exclusively. 


III. Industrial and Commercial Agencies: 


Since the World War, industrial and commercial agencies have 'made 
rapid strides in the direction of standardization through their own 
snecial laboratories. 'These include a lengthening list of industrial cor- 
porations such as the Bell,, Telephone Company and the Westinghouse Company , 
trade associations such 'as the American Petroleum' Institute, National 
Electric Light Association, National Lumber Manufacturers*': Association, 
.National Electric Manufacturers * Association, , and Cotton Textile Institute, 
certain large retailers such as Sears, Ho chuck and .Company , Montgomery, 

Ward and Company, and H. PI. Macy arid Company, arid upwards of chree hundred 
commercial laboratories. .. 


This work is almost entirely devoted to the standardization of pro- 
ducers* and intermediate consumers’ goods arid, to facilitating competitive 
commercial buying® Where it lisa involved ultimate consumer goods, the 
interests of industry have' dictated the work and direct service to the 
consumer has been 'incidental , "though in many instances substantial* As 
such, these commercial -agencies all tend,.-: to. have, 'the same limitation from 
the standpoint of the consumer standards® ■ 


I Y . Colleges and Universities : ■ : ■ : 

A substantial . volume of scattered research ■fundamental to the develop- 
ment of standards is being carried on in the college and university labora- 
tories of the country. Some of the -most directly useful is that conducted 
in land, grant colleges. under Burnell .funds. A . partial list of relevant 
current projects in land-grant colleges i.s appended as Exhibit D of tnis 
Appendix. ■ The isolated, workers in university laboratories are. badly in 
need of the type of support and stimulation which a central consumer stand- 
ardization agency in Washington could provide. 


V. Consumer Agencies : , ■ 

Among organized groups . representing consumer interests in' the effort 
to promote consumer standards the most active have been the American Home 
Economics Association and Consumers’ Research. Owing to its very meager 
funds, the work of the .American Home Economics Association has been con- 
fined to promotion, con Sul tat ion, and the .encouragement .of research through 
a limited number of fellowships. Consumers’ Research, a non-profit member- 
ship service which’ ranks existing competing commodities for its member 
consumers, likewise operates ' on" a minimum budget both as to research and 
promotion. 
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A PPENDIX D - 7 EXHIBIT A 


Applicat io n of Resea rc h and Testing Work of the Bureau of 
Standar ds to Specifications f or Qver -the-counb er 

Commodities . 


A very large part of the research work of the Bureau of Standards has oee: 
devoted to (l) the development of reliable methods for determining the proper-3 
ties of materials and the performance of devices and (2) the determination of 
properties of basic materials, which affect their usefulness. In general, the 
Bureau’s tests of finished materials or devices have been made primarily for.ti 
benefit of the Government itself. Such tests have been made, first, to obtain 
a basis for specifications under which the Government might purchase supplies 
for its own use, and second, to determine whether . goods supplied fulfilled the 
specifications established;. 


The effect of this work has, however, extended far beyond the Government 1 
purchases . In some cases tile Government specifications nave been accepted 
bodily for general commercial- use,; in many more they have materially affected 
commercial practice. In fact, it is impossible to draw a line of separation 
between work done for the Government and that for the public because the result 
of all the Bureau’s research and testing have been used directly in the develop- 
ment of specif icat ions ■ by technical societies- and commercial organizations. - 


Members of the Bureau staff have taken part in the yrork of several hundred 
technical committees the., great, majority of specifications developed in this 
country in the last two decades covering testing metnods or manufacture a goods 
have been influenced more or less directly.; by the work of the Bureau. 


While it is true that much of the Bureau’s work has been on what may 
be called industrial materials, as distinguished from "over-the-counter” con- 
sumer goods, this is .simply a. reflection of the fact that until then recently 
no one has made- much nr ogr.es s in the development of specifications for the 
latter class of goods. As soon as any one takes up .seriously the problem of 
specifying the quality of such goods it will be found that research on methods 
of testing is at least as vital here as it was in the case of oasic materials. 
A very considerable.' beginning has already; been made in this field as is indi- 
cated. in the more detailed, discussion below,- but an: adequate attack on the 
general problem would require far greater resources than have hitherto been 
available. An essential condition for its success would also be.. the coopera- 
tion of organized groups or agencies prepared to formulate the collective, views, 
of intelligent consumers of the several classes of goods. 


Discussion of Classes of Commodities : 

Professor Lynd’s letter of November .4 requests information regarding • 
work done by the Bureau on ten different classes of commodities,, with special 
reference to the following stages of development.: 

(a) Testing and standardizing of constituent materials, only. 
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(b) Testing and standardizing confined' to special types of a given 
commodity and not including the types most commonly sold over 
the counter for private use. 

(c) Testing and .standardizing of commodities in the. form commonly- 
used by the ultimate private consumer. 

I. Clothing.,, including textiles in their final use-forms, and leather goods. 

(a) Standards of quality for the raw materials used in making these 
goods are fairly, well developed, although further research on the 
construction of fabrics is highly desirable. 

(b) Special types and materials, such; as army uniforms and hats, 
balloon and airplane fabrics have been specially- studied, and some 
of the knowledge and experience thus gained would be applicable 

in development ■ of specifications for goods commonly used. 

(c) In general, this class of goods is the one in which the Bureau 

has gone farthest toward meeting- the needs of the ordinary consumer. 

Tests for launderability of fabrics are standardized. Speci- 
fications for shrinkage are gaining wide acceptance. Fastness of 
dyes has been studied and. test methods for' it developed. Machines and 
methods for testing - the durability; of sole leather and of carpets 
have been devised and checked against service tests. An instrument has 
recently been developed to. measure the liability of fabrics to wrinkle. 

Very promising results are being obtained in tests to show the durability 
of hosiery. • • : . , ■ • 

Progress has been made toward uniformity -in methods of measuring 
and stating sizes of garments of various kinds.- Extension of this work and 
inclusion of limits on shrinkage would-, remove a serious cause of dissatis- 
faction. 

On^ leather goods the effects- of, various treatments in tanning 
have been studied as affecting, durability of the finished products. 

Purs have received little at tent ion, except in connection with 
the treatment of the fur-seal catch. 

I I . Household Furniture and Equipment . 

(a) A large share of the items listed in Professor Lynd’s memorandum fall 
in the class for which constituent-materials have been 1 rather fully studied, 
while specifications for finished products have received little attention 
from the Bureau or any other agency. For instance, this is true of electri- 
cal equipment (except with regard to safety from fire or personal hazard, 
which has been rather fully covered.) . 

(b) Some types of electrical equipment (large vacuum cleaners, refrigerator 
and wiring devices have been tested in connection with Government use. 

Tests for heavy chinaware as used in hotels and institutions have been 
developed. Some studies of silverware have been carried out on processes 
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and materials used in enameling metal ware with, a view to improvement o± 
the product. 

(c) Specifications for soaps and cleansing materials, for paints .and 
varnishes, for gas stoves and ranges have been developed (the last item has 
more recently "been taken over "by the American Gas Association) • tor soaps 
and paints the specifications are largely requirements as to chemical com- 
position; for paints in particular further development of performance tests 
is desirable. 

Electric lamps and batteries are covered by very complete performance 
specifications, originally developed in connection with Government purchases 
but now used by all specification purchasers. 

Other items on which, research or testing already done by the Bureau 
might readily be used for development of .commodity specifications for 
general use are plated ware, enameled ware, fire extinguishers and electric 
fans. The Bureau also has special experience which would be applicable to. 
studies of refrigerators of all types, vacuum cleaners, and washing machines. 

While not falling precisely under this heading, building materials are 
often important for the householder,. Work done on insulators for neat and. . 
for sound, on plaster, stucco, brick and glass could be put into specifica- 
tions of interest to a considerable group of consumers.. 

III. Cosmetics and Toilet Articles -. 

Under this group the Bureau would have little to contribute, although 
its work on rubber and rubber goods would be applicable to some items, such 
as hot water bottles. Wear tests analogous to those devised for some other 
articles would be useful also far brushes of the kinds here listed.' 

^ • 

IV. Radio , Phono. graphs and Piano s . 

(a) Constituent parts and materials for radio sets have been tested at the 
Bureau in earlier years, but recent demands for basic measurements in that 
field of work have so far outstripped the means available that all except 
the most fundamental work has been, stopped. 

(b) .Extensive tests of radio receiving sets have .been, made for.anotner 
Government department (which paid for the work) . Members of the staff 

have also taken part in the development of stanuard testing metnods foi sets 
carried on by technical societies. 

(c) The Bureau's experience and facilities in the Radio and the Sound 
Sections would be directly applicable to work on quality of instruments .if 
a larger staff were available, but as indicated here, none but the most 

... fundamental work is being' done in either, section. 
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V. 


Automobiles, bicycles a nd Velocipedes , 

(a) Extensive research is being carried out on problems involved in 
operation of automobiles; for example, ignition, carburet ion, vapor- 
ization of fuel, .wind resistance, acceleration and braking, and ■ 
these affect design of cars .for .the- future. 

(b) Special tests of vehicles and accessories are made as required 
for federal or state governments. 

(c) Methods of test and/or specifications have been developed for 
tires, brake linings, storage batteries, gasoline and lubricating oils. 

VI . Watches and Clocks. 

(a) Tests of tiipe pieces are regularly made, and the Bureau cooperates 
with the Horological Institute in training men for fine repair work. 

VII. fount ain Pens . :• . 

Xo work done, 

VIII. Typewriters and Accessories, .Paper, In k. 

(a) In past years the- Bureau .has carried out many studies on the 
suitability of various materials for paper making but this work is now 
inactive. 


(b) Much work is being, done on the permanence of different papers for 
records, on lithographic papers, and paper for money and stamps. 

(c) . The . great majority : .of- standard methods, used for testing papers 
are based on research carried out at the Bureau. Properties such as 
elasticity, thickness, strength, dimensions, and moisture absorption 
can be measured by recognized methods, out specif ication requirements 
are not generally . established. ■. • 

.On inks the Bureau has much information but there has been no demand 
for specifications for general use. :. 

No special work has been done on : typewriter s , 

IX. Trunks, ■ Suitcases'. Bags and Brief Ca ses.;. 


ITothing done. 


X. Sporting .Equipment . , ■ 

111 " r ' ' , i \ . r « - * 

An investigation of the resilience - and driving qualities of golf balls 
was made some years ago. 


* 
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Choice of Commodities for Standardization. 


Professor Lynd 1 s question two asks on what commodities research 
and standardization would he most readily carried forward at the Bureau. 

The preceding notes indicate some favorable prospects, hut in general 
it is believed that the' determining factor should he the active interest 
and support of consumer groups. A cooperative attitude on the part of pro- 
ducers and distributors is also much to he desired, hut if the work were 
undertaken under the auspices of the N.R.A. probably this could be at- 
tained for many commodities . 

The general field of textiles and clothing appears most promising 
of quick results on account of. .the foundation of technical Work already 
done and ■ the lively interest of the women’s organizations. 

If mechanical devices 'refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and washing 
machines are perhaps. most important, and on any of these useful work could 
be done rather promptly. 

The essential features of radio receivers could also be covered 
rather easily, but the establishment of specifications would involve some 
weighting of esthetic con, siderations^in balancing fidelity or reproduction 
against selectivity and ' sensitivity . 

Specifications for gasoline of different grades and for some lubri- 
cating oils might be undertaken to supplement present specifications, or 
in these as in a considerable number of other lines the existing federal 
government specifications might be taken as a basis for discussion with con- 
sumers to determine whether the federal specifications will be satisfactory 
for general use. 


Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 
November 15, 1933. 
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APPENDIX D — EXHIBIT B. 


Uni ted States Bureau of Home Economics : Re search Projects ri 

under Way in November 1 933 Re la ted' Di rectl y or Ind irectly to the'’ De- 
velopment o f Standard Specifications for C onsum ers ' Goods . 

Nutrition Studies Secti on : 

Vitamin A content of eggs in relation to the vitamin A and 
vitamin D content of the diet of the hen. 

o 

Vitamin A content of a potato obtained by crossing the white 
potato with a yellow-fleshed variety containing 'vitamin A. 

Vitamin A content of ''.pimento pepper. 

Vitamin B and G- co’n'teht of "inner and outer leaves of Iceberg lettuce. 

Vitamin D content of ergot and othe'r related fungi. 

Vitamin content of the edible portion of foods before and after cooking. 

Effect of large amounts of vitamin D in the diet of the hen on the 
calcium and phosphorus content of the ; eggs. ' 

Preliminary study of sesame seed as a source of calcium. 

Eggs as a source of minerals necessar^ "for .good nutrition. 

Study of the effects of small amounts of inorganic and organic 
selenium in the diet 'of the rat. 

Preparation of a summary of all data obtainable on the vitamin content 
of foods. 

Eood Composition Sectio n : 

Eood composition project covers all classes of foods and all con- 
stituents that are considered important from the standpoint of food 
selection. The information obtained from this study is valuable to 
consumers because it makes available to them authentic information 
on the nutritive value of foods. It is important to have an agency that 
can supply this information to consumers because there a.re so many un- 
warranted claims made in advertising particular foods and so much mis- . 

information distributed by various lecturers on diets and cults of pseudo 
scientists. 

& 

No other agency is doing this particular type of work in assembling 
all of the authentic data on food composition. Classes of foods now 
being studied in particular are fresh and cooked meats, and dried fruits 
and vegetables. 
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Food Utilization Section: 


Study of different types of’ lards and competing cooking fats with 
respect to keeping cooking qualities and with respect to influence 
on palatability. 

Influence of production factors on the quality of eggs for use in 
food preparation# , -o • • ■ . 

Influence of production factors on quality of meat® 

Influence of production factors on the quality of potatoes o 

Textiles and Clothing Divisi on : 

Cotton Utilization; 

A study of the relative value of different varieties, grades, and ■ 
staple lengths of cotton from the standpoint of their use to con- 
sumers in different types of fabrics 0 (in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economic^, ) 

The measurement of the various qualities of fabrics which depend 
upon finishing materials.® 

Woolen Utilization; 

A study of ,.the relative ..usefulness of 'different kinds and grades of 
wool, mohair, and other animal fibers which are and can be produced 
in this .country® The relative merits of these fibers when used in 
fabrics alone and in combination are being investigated in order to 
determine the fiber best adapted for different consumer uses. 

To develop methods of measuring those qualities of Karakul fleeces 
which are of importance to the user and to evaluate fleeces produced 
under the' supervision. of the Bureau of Animal Industry as part of an 
investigation of .the •influence of environment, breeding, sex, age, 
feed, and other animal husbandry practices on the fleeces of Karakul 
lambs® (This is a cooperative pppyect . with the Bureaus of Animal In- 
dustry and Biological Survey), 

• ' • C ' i -• • • - 

Linen Utilization; 

A study of the time of useful service given by staple weaves of linen 
damask and the types of wear which develop in. such fabrics during f 
their wear-life o 

Economics Division. ; ' 

Provision for collecting data on sources of purchasing information 
and the use of ■ quality grades and standards in purchasing is included 
in the plan for a national dietary study being, submitted to. the Civil 
Works Administration, 
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APPENDIX D — EXHIBIT C 


Selected List of Projects Relating to Standards in Progress at 
Land Grant Institutions, 1933-34, and Reports" of He search. Published 1932-33* 




Projects 

Place 

1* Effect of lead weighting on the durability of silk, in- 
cluding aging in indoor light and in darkness, with and 
without perspiration 0 

Pennsylvania 

2 0 Nature of breakdown products in weighted silks as to re- 
sult of various aging treatments 

Pennsylvania 

3. The dyeing properties of rayons. 

Pennsylvania 

4. The vitamin B content of bread as affected by baking con- 
ditions 0 

California 

5* The vitamin A content of fresh, canned, and dried pimien- 
to pepper. 

Georgia 


So A study of wheat flours milled in Illinois in relation to 


their use in baking. 

Illinois 

7.' A study of ovens used for domestic cooking purposes. 

Indiana 

8. 1 The vitamin, A, B, C, and G content of canned tomatoes. 

Iowa 

9. The- deterioration of weighted silk under the conditions 
acidity, alkalinity, and salinity to which fabrics are 
subjected in service' of maintenance. 

Iowa 

10. The relationships of the physical and chemical charac- 
teristics and' constants of lard to its culinary value. 

Iowa 

11. Efficiency of vacuum cleaners'. 

i 

Iowa ■ 

12. Eactors affecting the efficiency, use, and cost of op- 
eration of an electric range® 

Iowa 

13. A study of electric and other types of stoves commonly 
used in farm household cooking processes. 

Kansas 


14* A study of factors affecting the service qualities of 

certain textile fabricso Kansas 

15. The effect of heat , light, and perspiration on the ser- 
vice qualities of weighted and -unweighted silk fabrics. Kansas 

16. The service qualities of fabrics with regard to adequate 

labeling* Kansas 
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17. The relation of size, shape, materials and other qualities 
of utensils to .their efficiency in electrical cooking. 

18. Cake and "biscuit making qualities of several varieties of 

Maryland wheats. ■ 

19. factors affecting the selection, care and wearing quali- 
ties, of ' textile '.materials. 

\ 

20. Studies of consumer choices in the purchase of textile 
products. 

21. Influence of methods of handling foods on their vitamin 
content . 

22. Durability of cotton fabrics. 

23. Selection, care, and wearing quality of women’s hosiery. 

24. A study of electric cooking stoves, 

25. factors affecting the quality and palatability of meat, 

26. A study of the use of standard grades and other specifi- 
cations as to quality and quantity in household buying. 

27. factors which influence the quality of meat. 

28. She influence of various grades of wool on some of the 
physical properties of flannel. 

29. The influence of Texas sunlight on the durability and 
color of cotton fabrics. 

30. Home laundering investigations. Tests to evaluate factors 
of washing. Effect of laundering on fabric of clothes. 

31. An investigation of the reliability of oven regulators. 

Reports. 

1. Thickness of an aluminum utensil as a factor in its 
thermal efficiency Yfhen used in surfa.ee cookery on an 
electric range. 

2. A study of the relative economy of cured hams of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

3. The effect of storage and canning upon the vitamin content 
of carrots. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

New York 
North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Place 

I owa 

Minnesota 

Montana 
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Factors affecting the performance of kerosene cook stoves. 


A 

© 


Nebraska 


5, influence of cooking and canning on the vitamin B content 
of heef end pork* 


North DeJ 


6. The effect of sunlight and other factors on the strength 
and color of cotton fabrics. 


Texas 


7. Household equipment research and the development of stand- 

ard specifications for consumers* goods* Virginia 

8* Effect of storage upon the "bread-making qualities of Wyoming 

hard wheat flours* ' Wyoming 



rota 






5 .. 


& 
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APPEEDIX E 


Itemized Procedure of Consumers Standards Boards in Developing 

Consumer Standards : 

In developing standards for consumer goods, the Consumers Standards 
Board would: 

1* Canvass the field of consumer standardization - 

(a) To discover what existing standards are at present available in 
form for consumer use, may he made available by a minimum of work. 

(b) To determine the relative need for and practicability of work 
in various commodity fields.- 

(c) To draw together from the Bureau of Standards, other public 
bureaus, private commercial and professional laboratories and 
colleges and universities , basic tex t t material already available for 
the formulation of consumer standards. 

2. Define, after conference with consumers and industry, the qualities, 
in terms of use, upon which consumer standards are to be based. These 
standards should both provide minimum specifications for given products 
and, where the nature of the product makes grading possible, establish 
grades for such products, 

3. Secure necessary basic testing in terms of the qualities so defined 
for a given commodity, using such testing laboratories as are available 
in and outside of the federal government. The Consumer Standards 
Board should not contemplate setting up its own laboratory to make 
technical tests. Wherever possible, government expense should be 
avoided by drawing upon the work of reliable university and college 
laboratories . 

4. Analyze proposed standards in terms of cost to the consumer in order 
to secure for each set of standard grades the optimum relation between 
cost and quality. 

5. Draw up standards with appropriate nomenclature. 

6. Promulgate as national consumer standards, both suitable standards 
developed by other agencies and those formulated in the matter pre- 
scribed above. 

7. Cooperate with the division of Commercial Standards of the Bureau of 
Standards, the American Standards Association, and other suitable 
bodies in securing acceptance of Standards by industry, and with the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the Department of Labor, the American Home 
Economics Association and other suitable bodies in securing consumer 
acceptance . 
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School of Business Library 

CONSUMERS ADVISORY BOARD OF H*R<A* Columbia University 

bstimony on Standards for Consumer Goods at Canning Industry 
Hearing February 8 and 9, 1934, before Deputy Administra- 
tor Walter Whi t e . 


The Canning Industry Code, as proposed, did not make pro- 
vision for quality identifying labels on canned goods. The Con- 
sumers advisory Board of N.R„A, , through its staff representa- 
tive. 'Karl Hauck, suggested the adoption of the grades already 
es-tablished by the Department of Agriculture,- and - with respect 
to other goods?- proposed this clause: 

"The Code Authority shall, within one month after the 
effective date of the code, appoint a committee from 
the industry to - work in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study and promulgate standards 
for labeling, weight and quality grading, -for the products 

The findings and recommendations of this 


of the industry. 

Committee shall, within- six months, be submitted to the 
Administrator, and after such hearings as he may desig- 
nate, and upon approval by him, shall be made a part 
of this code and be binding upon every member,' 1 


Twenty-one persons spoke in favor of this proposal, re- 
presenting the views of the American Federation of Labor; Consum- 
ers Advisory Bos.rd of N.R,A»; Tri-State Packers Association; Bu- 
reau of Home Economics; Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Food 
& Drug Administration; Consumers* Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration; General Federation of Women *s Clubs; 
Rational League of Women Voters; Consumers* Research; Consumers 
Council, Washington, D, C # ; Columbia Conserve Company; American 


Home Economics Association; Rational Council of 


Columbia 


__ tfvomen; 

Home Economics Association; American Association of University 
Women : 


Two speakers, Mrs. Fritchey and Mr, Gerber, (see state- 
ments) were opposed. 

Evidence was presented at the hearing to the effect that: 


1 - Canners at present pack fruit 
ing to accepted quality grades, 
ers and they borrow f r om the ban! 
grades. 


i vegetables accord* 
They sell to deal- 
s on the basis of 


At present the absence of identifying labels hides 
the true quality of goods sealed in cans from buyers, 
resulting in competition between grades at prices 
not always bearing a relationship to quality. 

The Dominion of Canada requires identifying labels 
by grades, American shippers into Canada must comply < 

Some producers and distributors in this country al- 
ready use grade labels. The Federal Government piir- 
chases supplies on standard specifications. 
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THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS ARE FROM THE TRANSCRIPT OF THE HEARING? 

KARL HAUCK 

Representing Consumers Ydvisory Board 

I wish to devote a few minutes to the subject that i s of 
greatest interest to the consumer at the present time. I think 
that the NR A has really done more to crystallize, this interest 
than any other factor. Consumers realize that prices are in- 
creasing due to the various industries operating under codes 
and therefore they want to know what they are going to receive 
for their money, and I think they are entitled to know just 
what they are buying for that money. Therefore, in order to 
protect the consumers and enable them to utilize wisely their 
purchasing power, we request that the canning industry make 
■it possible, for the ultimate consumer to know what she is re- 
ceiving and what she is paying for, by adding quality gradings 
on the cans or labels. 

The consumer is totallv without guidance in her choice 
of canned goods'. 3he is dependent upon her experience with 
the product after she has opened the can; or upon what the re- 
tailer tells her - arid that retailer is usually equally uni nfwrmhf. « 

•: ...s a result, the consumer is more and more leaning toward 

the purchase of fresh fruits and vegetables , , where she can see 
what she is buying — for then she is not buying a pig in a 
poke. ' In this connection, government statistics point to the 
fact that while the 'consumption of raw vegetables is increas- 
ing, the opposite Is happening in flic 'case of canned foods. By 
accurate labeling you could do more to increase the sale of your 
products than by any other step, for you can create consumer de- 
mand when you tell just what you are giving her for her money. 

There Is concrete evidence that it is possible to develop 
practical grades of canned goods for consumer information. Grades 
now exist which are being used by the industry in commercial trans- 
actions. '.Then large packers contract to buy the products of your 
industry, most frequently they will Specify the quality they de- 
sire and they will have an inspector at the canning factory tak- 
ing samples of the -finished product to insure their getting the 
quality specified. Therefore soke type of standards already ex- 
ist and earners are able to live up to specifications and definite- 
ly grade their products. 

The grades for a number of canned goods have Already been 
promulgated by the Secretarv of Agriculture. These are used in 
connection with the Mar ©housing Act. They are apparently satis- 
factory for the government to use In its. own purchases of canned 
goods. In so far as objective standards have, already been es- 
tablished, these should be passed on to the ultimate consumers by 
marling the grade quality on the label, or by other unmistakable 
■methods. 
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There definite grading standards do not exist, they should he 
worked out by a committee of the industry and tue Department o.l 
Agriculture o Such a step will meet with Aie hearty approval of 
the consumer, and the consumer will know that your industry does 
want to be fair and give him a new deal* 


The' feasibility of 
lie is illustrated in tl 


this method of informing the 
io experience of the Dominion 


buying pub- 
of Canada*, 


I refer to the Meat and Canned Foods Act, which requires that 
the standard of quality must be declared on the labels of all can- 
ned or evaporated fruits, vegetables, etc* Moreover (please pay 
particular attention to this) canned products which enter Canada 
must bear accurate labels as to quality. 


There are earners in the United States who also operate 
canning factories in Canada, They are not labeling the grades 
on the products canned in their American plants, but they are do- 
ing so in their Canadian plants and if it can. be done in one plant, 
it can be done in all plants. 


This Board therefore recommends the following clause be 
incorporated in your code under Article VII, Administration: 

"The Code- Authority shall, within one month after the ef- 
fective date of the code, appoint a committee from the industry 
to work in collaboration with the Department of Agriculture to 
study and promulgate standards for labeling, weight and quality 
grading , for the products of the industry. The findings and re- 
commendations of this Committee .shall, within six months, be 
submitted to the Administrator, and after such hearings as he 
may designate, and upon approval by him, shall be made a part of 
this code and be binding upon every member." 


m lliam g-reen 

President American Federation of Labor 

•» 

I urge that the industry include in its code, rules for 
the grading and marking of its products, for the protection of 
the Code Authority, in cooperation with various governmental 
agencies and departments, to 'work out standards and satisfactory 
methods of grading and marking canned goods. 

The canning industry, in the adoption of its code of fair 
competition, has an opportunity to eliminate the long-time evils 
of the industry, and establish itself upon a firm, sound basis, 

I assure it that it will have every cooperation which labor can 
give In its attempt to do so* 
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F, M* SHOOK 

Secretary, Tri-S.tate Packers Association 


Mr, Shook: (offering substitute for Article VI, Section 
10:) ".^11 sales shall be consummated in the terms of the of- 

ficial grades of the Department of Agriculture. . • .The canning 


industry affirms the 
to truthful informal:*, 
required to state the 


principle that the consumer Is entitled 
on on the label, and the label shall be 
grade of the product* 


The consumer does not have a proper opportunity of select- 
ing the type of canned food she wishes to "buy* , * « There is no cor- 
relation between the consumer price and the quality she gets 0 
I think I can speak for the whole canning industry that that 
is not a good thing* 


The Packers Association, with all the members of the Board 
of Directors agreeing, think the solution is that standard 
foods be properly identified by a grade stamp on the label. 

Tie like A,B, and C„: A, fancy, B extra fancy, and C standard, 
for the reason that the words ’’fancy” ’’choice” ’’extra standard” 
have been used In so many products that they might mean one 
thing . in one product and another in another* For instance, 
"choice” in canned fruits is second grade, in meat it is the 
lowest grade* 


I am going 


to close wi th this 


illustration of the futil- 


ity of attempting to select canned goods as they are now label- 
ed, . t , >. our convention this December we put on a guessing con- 
test, in which I asked the experts in the canning industry ‘to 
take the ordinary labeled well known brands of canned food, 
to look at twelve cans on which there was no grade designa- 
tion whatever, and to hazard a guess as to the quality that 
was in those cans labeled in the ordinary way* Four out of 
twenty five could not guess better than 26 percent of what the 
quality in those cans was, I submit that it is not fair to 
consumers to have them guessing when they are not experts on 
canned foods* 


f 


r 


MISS CHARLOTTE CHAT FI ELD 
Bureau of Home Economics * 

Miss Chat field: Mr. Deputy Administrator and Associates, 

In the interest of the consumer and the Bureau of Home Economics, 
we would like to propose the inclusion in the Code .of a provis- 
ion to develop uniform -standards for quality grades and require 
that canned goods for which the United States Department of 
Agriculture has promulgated standards of quality should he 
labeled in accordance with the rules* 

That this is practical has been demonstrated by progres- 
sive canners. 
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lie would favor, therefore, amendments to Article VI as pro- 
posed by the .Consumers T Advisory Board of the fi'RA, 


DR, 'TELLS A, SHI 
Bureau of Agricultural 
United States Department of Agriculture 0 


Economics , 


Row, it was expected I would say just a few words about the 
practicability/ of this thing, A thing which has not been done 
is ant to appear different to the man who .has- habitually de- 
clined to consider doing it. I remember well when a fertilizer 
manufacturer told us they could not put the analysis of their 
goods en- the bags and be held responsible, but they are all do- 
ing it 5 and the innumerable kinds of mixed foods which are pre- 
pared for livestock, calf foods, laying mashes for the fowls, 
they are now sold with guarantees as to just what they contain. 


It does seem just a little strange that we can do this for 
our soil and we can do it for our animals and we can do It with 
reference to the seeds which we plant, but we hesitate to under- 
take it when we come to dealing with the canned goods which 
must be purchased, sight unseen for human consumption. 


Aro we treating ourselves quite as well 
animals and the other interests which affect 


as we treat our 
our pocket books? 


It has been said that the qualities which enter into can- 
ned goods, and which should be considered in determined grades 
are elusive ; that men and women may differ in the measure or ap- 
praisal of them* And that is true. But agreement upon essen- 
tials can be had within a very small percentage of unanimity. 

An error, if honest and not of such magnitude .as would indicate 
criminal carelessness, does not usually result-' in bringing 
the manufacturers or anyone else to the courts® 


When we speak of the technical danger, theoretical dangers 
of being prosecuted and made to suffer irreparable loss and 
Injury in purse and reputation, because of an error, we are 
dealing with a situation which simply does not arise® 

We have had just enough experience in the Bureau of Agricul 
tural' Economics in working with the grades for cotton, for live- 
stock, for grain, for fruits and vegetables, for dairy products 
and poultry products, to know that grading of food and farm pro- 
ducts is not an occult science. It is the application of sim- 
ple knowledge and simple tests to a product with which the 
growers inevitably and promptly becomes familiar, and it can 
be done accurately within a reasonable time by any man or 
woman of average intelligence, and perhaps just a little initial 
diligence and faithfulness and observation of detail, faculties 
which can be cultivate d c 
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So, p.ur suggestion to those who 'consider the propriety of ,* 
the language suggested by this code, is that the thing for which 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board has asked appears to us to be 
wholly reasonable, wholly practicable and workable, and something 
which can be accomplished within the minimum of time, with prac- 
tically no additional expense to the industry e 


' DR. HARD Bo WHITE 
Rood and Drug Administrator 

Dr. White: Mr» Administrator, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is heartily in favor of any proposal to put the grades 
on the labels where the consumer can see them. Grades will 
vary to a certain extent, as has been pointed out. It is 
perfectly natural that the man will vote for a rather high 
opinion of his own product and will perhaps tend to grade 
it higher than a man who is buying the product, and that 
is the reason for our belief that there should be some objec- 
tivity in these consumer grades, which are to go on the labels*, 


C. To SCHMIDT, CONSUMERS* COUNSEL, 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

Standards and grades would speed up technical, progress, be- 
cause, with quality established by definite recognized grades, 
competing companies must ..compete more largely for business on 
price, which would force them to find ways of cutting produc- 
tion costs 0 

When the. consumer in 1928 wanted a can. of corn, he had to 
choose from among 4500'' brands. And all of them labeled with 
equally glowing and meaningless description of their quality. 

No consumer could ever hope to learn the values on his own 
grocer’s shelves. Plain statements of the commercial grade 
on the cans would clear up this confusion for the consumer. 

The most striking proof of how standards and grades rate 
in dependability is the fact that money sufficient to finance 
a canning company through its season is being lent on them. 

The larger lending companies, realizing the risk of taking a 
chance oh any assumed market .value of such varying and perish- 
able crops, ere stipulating first, before lending, that the 
certificates of grades issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics must be attached to wrarehouse receipts,- If these 
grades are so' reliable as to be used as a basis for lending 
money, they should give the consumer effective help In getting 
hi s money ’ s wo rth • 
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Advertising must be more informative, give facts about ma- 
terials and performance, must educate consumers to understand 
and use new technical information. 

Manufacturers and distributors oppose standards and grades 
because they profit from the consumer’s ignorance* But sooner 
or later consumers mil insist on knowing what they are getting 
for their money, and it is inevitable that more and more 
commodities must have established standards and more and more 
goods must indicate their grades oil their labels# 


JULIA K. J AFFRAY, 

Chairman, Public V, "elf are Department’ 

General Federation of Moments' Clubs# 

Mrs# Grace Morrison Poole, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has asked me to appear at this 
Hearing, on behalf of the Federation which includes over 2,- 
000,000 women, organized in every state and in some 3000 coun- 
ties# 

The members of the Federation are mainly homemakers, 
purchasing the supplies for their homes# They know that the 
purchasing agents for the States and Cities have certain 
standards to guide them in making their purchases, but that 
the purchasing agents for the homes have had little or no*- 
help of this kind. It is difficult for homemakers to know 
when they are getting fair value for their money, because 
they are often thousands of miles from their food producers, 
do not know them, and never see the many hands through which 
foods pass to reach the grocers’ shelves. They have no chance 
to sample packaged and canned foods until they are at home and 
opened* 

Every merchant and business nan knows that the first rule 
of business is to meet the demands of customers. The General 
Federation is creating the demand for graded foods and for the 
labelling of such foods, so that the homemaker may know exact- 
ly what she is buying, without having to open a can and find 
out. Especially does the homemaker need to know the content 
of the cheaper grades, so that she may determine whether these 
cheaper grades are suitable for 4_ he purpose for which she needs 
to use them. 

The economies which the depression las made necessary are 
causing homemakers to resort to the careful purchasing methods 
of their mothers and grandmothers. Therefore, the demand for 
standard foods will increase more rapidly than would have been 
the case prior to 1929, The wise merchant will meet this de- 
mand and the manufacturers will find it 'the part of sound 
business for their products to conform to nationally recognized 
standard grades# 
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The grading and labelling of canned' food products should 
bring the following results t 

1* It would build up consumer confidence in canned foods 
and increase' good will to an extent 'that neither 
advertising nor price cuts could do® 

9 o it would make competition within grades possible, 

supplanting competition between grades, and thus help 
to stabilize prices® 

3® It would enable consumers to obtain what they want when 
they want it, and thus tend to stabilize the consump- 
tion of canned foods 0 

4® The fact that the producers voluntarily extend this co- 
operation to the consumers would bring increased interest 
in canned products, and lead the consumers to. use them 
more freely instead of resorting to home canning which 
’ is the present tendency. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OP VOMER VOTERS 

Buyers on a large scale are now in position to require that 
tho goods they purchase meet specified standards. It 
practicable for housewives to do this. For tneir benefit 
grades must be nationally established, accepted by the trade 
and the grade must be given on the label of goods When sold. 

This can be secured under the 6ode through cooperation between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Canning Industry. .By 
this means standards can be given national status whicn is 
essential in order to give protection throughout the countiy 

to housewives and other buyers of canned goods. 

* • 


D. Ho PALMER, ' 

Representative, Consumers * Research, Washington, N* Jo 

’ Consumers * Research, an organization of some. 50,000 subscrib- 
ers, which I represent, attempts to supply impartial and scientific 
information about all classes of ultimate consumers goods. The 
rapid growth of this organization has been due primarily to the 
fact that intelligent consumers (there are many thousands of 
them) have discovered the almost complete unreliability of state- 
ments about the. most ’common purchase originating from advertisers, 
salesmen, and manufacturers, including packers -of canned foods. 
Consumers want and are demanding honest and complete information 
about the food products they pour out of cans and in turn feed 
to their families and/or eat themselves. 
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■Modern complex processing. .-methods do not necessarily in- 
sure a more digestible and wholesome food. Canners are interes- 
ted in' preserving- fruit or vegetables until they can be sold for 
a profit c In contrast with, this consumers want unsophisticated 
wholesome food, kept in as natural condition as possible — not, 
as is clearly indicated in some instances, fruits and vegetables 
specially grown and packed so as to extend their preserved life 
months and years# Tie want palatable and digestible food, not 
bealstiful shapes and colors packed in corn syrup. 

Labeling methods now in vogue are hopelessly inadequate, 
and the proposed Code -of Fair Competition for the Canning In- 
dustry does little or nothing to correct the abuses existing 
under the present system, which permits one simple vegetable 
to be sold under thousands of brand names and as many differ- 
ent kinds of labels, none of which inform, but only confuse 
the purchaser. The consumer is 'confronted .with Miracl e 'peaches. 
Hunt *s -Supreme- Quality cherries. Old Honesty Applesauce, 
lF"ECar at F)' apricots. Prid e of California mixed fruits, Dew-Kist 
beans. Morning Light and Star beam corn. Sunb eam peas. Fron tier 
1846 Brand spinach. Golden Sho re, Hap py-Fale, Ro s e- Dale , Silver 
Sea~ and Sunny Point fish© '.That, may I ask, is a maid -Rite Can- 
ned Oyster? 

' In addition to grade labeling, which Trill provide for full 
pack, high percentage of solids and a limited amount of tap 
water, correct sugar density, standard firmness and appearance 
of contents, etc#, labels should give the name, and address of 
the packer, time (by month and year, not by code number) when 
packed and assurance that if the product in the can was 
sprayed, or otherwise treated prior to canning, by toxic 
materials, such as lead arsenate, that such poisons in the 
canned product come within the tolerances set by the Federal 
Government « 


MATHILDE C. HADER, 

■Consumers Research; 

"The code tells us Y-jhat earners mil not write on their 
labels, ' e consumers are more interested in what they vd. 11 
tell us on the labels." 


MRS. JOHN BOYLE,, Jr., 

Chairman, Consumers Council, 

■Washington,, D c C, 

’’when I buy canned vegetables I want to get my money T s 
worth, "lien I go to the grocery store I see some cans that say 
{ fancy*, others say T selected r , I see well-advertised brands, 

I see others I have never heard of before. The label of none 
of them tells me what grade I am buying, I do not knoYr until I 
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g e t' home and open the can just What grade X have bought o X 
want- a ^guarantee that. I am buying exactly what I pay ^ for. 
Speaking as a housewife, it would seem oo me that thi-s 
(grading) is the best advertisement any earner could have for 
his goods, I can’t ’see why a earner who is putting out honest 
goods objects to telling consumers what they are buying,” 


WILLIAM P, HAP GOOD, 

President, Columbia Conserve Company » 

Vie recommend that the earners of this country take 
steps toward ’ increasing frankness with the consumers of the 
country. He wish to be as frank toward them as' we have 
been toward ourselves as a group of wrorker owners. We have . 
found that this is both a social and a practical success 
within our own company** The earners know that their lives, 
as business organizations, depend upon . the support of the 
consumers. All business under the inspiration . of the JIIRA 
is beginning to learn the advantages of frankness with the 
consumers of the country. Therefore, all business, in- 
cluding earners, should take the. consumers more and more 
completely into their confidence „ he of the Columbia 
Conserve Co. are prepared to go "as far as the consumers- may 
•wish. We know,’ however, that progress in this direction 
has practical as well as psychological difficulties, hut 
we recommend that a start be made as soon ’as possible, by 
means of which a closer relationship will be formed between 
the earners and the public. 


ALICE Lo EDWARDS , 

Executive Secretary of the American Home Economics 

’ Association. 

The consumer needs grade labels on canned foods because the 
product is concealed from sight, because the quality of canned 
foods of a given manufacturer or brand or from a given locality 
frequently change, and because price' is not a reliable guide 
to quality. That price cannot be relied on as a guide to 
quality is supported by numerous investigations by individual 
consumers in various parts of the country, by findings of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and by judging contests carried on 
by the earners themselves® 

There is ample evidence' that acceptable quality grades can 
be. established. They are already used under the Warehousing 
Act and are sufficiently’ satisfactory for the government to 
use in its own purchasing of 1 canned food. Millions of dollars 
have been loaned to earners oh foods graded by thes-e standards 
by bankers and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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MRS* AGNES WILKINSON 

, Mrs o Wilkinson: Mr.- Administrator , although I represent an 
auxiliary, I want to speak as a housewife and a mother. It 
seems like this labeling of goods should be done, because a 
housewife must .depend either on a standard brand, which "it 
seems' to give the larger canning firms .a -better dieadv^avy and 
a mother usually picks out the best grade for her child, 
especially for children between the - ages of. one and ten. 

She. always wants the’. best she con get for then, whereas,, for 
other purposes, she can- usually use a cheaper and another grade© 
Often she will pay for a good grade, or for a medium grade, 
where she could have got the other grade, and it seems that 
there should be some standard set, so we would know what we 
are getting for the purpose for which we want to use it* 

Thank you 0 


MISS LENA M 0 PHILLIPS, 

President of the National Council of ITomen, 


Mi s s Phillips: Mr 0 Admi ni s t r at or , 
provision be written into this code by 
.know something concerning the standards 
to be bought. 


I come to ask that some 
which the consumer may 
of the goods which is 


I am the President of -the National Council of "Aomen, which 
is an organization of five million women© e have not taken 
any action on this© I have not discussed this matter with the 
whole, five million .women, as you can well imagine, hut this is 
not a controversial matter in any’ sense, with women© ‘They 
want to know what they are', buying, naturally, and so I appeal 
to you gentlemen of the industry, because after all, you 'got 
oiiis i id us try from us 0 it. belonged to your grandmothers, 
your great-grandmothers, in the hone, as you know, and so we 
feel a sort of a proprietary interest, in it, and I appeal to 
you for fair play. 


You are asking us 


to do something which you, yourself, 

A- 


I believe, would not do. If the producer drove uo to your 
cannery and said," Hell, I have got my crop here; I want you to 
take it." And you would say "All right, I will come out and 
100k ao it." He would say "Oh, no you d on ’ t , I have got a fine 
label on it, that says. ’Sunset Glow*, and you have got to take 
it as it is. It is all right. It has got all sorts of things 
on tne laoel , except what the property is like - ." You would 
laugh at. him. 


does 


Now, the consumer can laugh at you, too, and the way he 
his laughing is by buying fresh fruits and vegetables* 
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So I do appeal to you, as a matter of fair play, because I 
believe you want to -give us that, and then I ' appeal to you as 
a matter of good business, because after all* the industry is 
yours , but the money that supports the industry is ours,, and 
I am sure that you begin- to sense that we have a new con- 
sumer consciousness in psychology, that is -increasing very 
rapidly in our country. 

No matter what you could do with, your labels before, 
consumers are due to know what they are getting, and if you 
won’t tell them of your own volition, I believe that eventually 
you will tell them, without 0 


MS. LEOTA S TAUBER, 

Representing the Home Makers Group of 
the District of Columbia Home 
Economics .--ssociation* 

Mrs. Stauber: I speak not from the professional group of 
home economics people, but from the Home Makers within the 
District of Columbia Home Economics Association. 

Last year the Home Makers Group of the District of Columbia 
branch of the American Home Economics Association made a brief 
study of canned corn, peas, and tomatoes to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which the consumer-purchaser was able to judge the 
character of the product from the labels attached * Ten women 
acted as judges, all of whom were homemakers with families who 
had had experience in home marketing of from five to twenty- 
five years c They were college women, most of them being grad- 
uates in home economics. At the time most of them were doing 
their own housework without the assistance of a maid. All 
of these women had had training in laboratory methods and 
were therefore more accustomed than the average person in 
giving objective opinions. 

The member in charge of the study removed all labels from 
the cans before the samples were introduced. No information 
was given the group as, to brand, price, .or grade of samples 
to be examined. The samples were opened and presented at the 
same time, and each woman marked her score sheet independently. 

In the lowest pri ce ran ge- one may buy corn of all three quali- 
ties — one B grade, two C grade, and one substandard. In the 
Intermediate price range the same holds true. It is apparent that 
the purchaser cannot be guided by price alone in selecting can- 
ned corn. 


The labels were very confusing and of little or no help 'In 
buying the grades and qualities wanted for different purposes* 
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The ten samples of canned tomatoes were purchased from repre- 
tentative markets available in the District. 

In the highest price range all three grades were represented <, 

height of* '"conT e nt s wa s given in all cases. The most commonly 
used can was hoy 2 and No. 2-J- in case of tomatoes. Some brands, 
however, use a can slightly smaller than No© 2— -No. 303 — or 
slightly larger than ho. 2-J- - ho. 3 0 The consumer, therefore, 
is likely to be deceived as to the actual cost of the contents 
unless the purchaser is a careful observer accustomed to 
searching' out the actual net weight of contents as printed on 
the label o 

Five brands did not indicate on the label the style of corn 
contained in the can. 

In many cases the clerks did not know the style of corn or 
the meaning of the term. 

Four brands did not indicate the variety of corn. 

Because the homemaker is not at present guided by the 
label or the price, her choice has been made by the "grab bag" 
method. In many cases her unfortunate "luck" has prejudiced 
her permanently against the use of canned products. Past 
experience has proved that the quality of the same brand may 
vary from season to season and different products bearing the 
same brand label may vary In quality. Grade B peas and grade 
C tomatoes often carr r the same brand label* 

ho label gave adequate information as to contents of the 
can at the time of this study. It is encouraging to the 
homemaker to find on the market this year a few labels bearing 
standard grades. 

It is the practice of the women in this group to purchase, 
in quantity, staple canned products. As they purchase flour 
and sugar, provided a satisfactory quality, fairly priced, 
can be found. If not, tho market provides an adequate supply 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly vegetables. 


MRS o PAUL E. HOME, 

American Association of University llomen . 

Mrs. Howes I am here as a housewife, and as a represen- 
tative of the American Association of University llomen. This 
association has a membership of 40,000 women graduates of accre- 
dited colleges and universities and an associate membership of 
40,000 who have completed at least two years of college work. 

Our extensive investigation of the market offerings on 
canned foods leads to the conclusion that it is at present im- 
possible to secure sufficient Information with regard to -quality 
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of most canned foods now available either from the brand name, 
the information on the label or the price asked, or from all 
three together, to enable a housewife to make an intelligent 
selection a 

he yield to industry the right to protect itself through 
trade agreements which guarantee fair competition within the 
industry, and to produce honest goods for sale at prices which 
give fair profits to those who produce them* h. : e recognize that 
this*"-, will' result in somewhat higher production costs and higher 
prices to consumers. Ihe are willing to accept these price 
increases if the 'National Recovery Administration provides 
some means by which honest values can be recognized by consumers,, 
If one manufacturer debases his goods to cover his increased costs 
we want to know that his competitor’s goods are worth the higher 
price he asks « Therefore, this association favors a policy 
which requires informative labeling, declarations of composi- 
tion wherever practicable., and grade designations on all con- 
sumer goods. 


MR. FRANK GERBER, 

Fremont Canning Co 0 , Fremont, Mich, 

Now, the insurmountable objeot(to standard grading) 
which I spoke of was the very important element of all food 
products, the element of flavor, which is, I think, ad- 
mittedly indefinable, and -without a definition of that very 
important element in canned foods, any grade that might be 
established, and using the word which was before you this 
afternoon, "Objectively" determined, will fail to give the 
consumers full information, and it will leave’ the definition 
so made, so weak as to be unenforcible at law. 

The statement has been made that under the so-called A, 

B and C grades, which are defined by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, there is very little likelihood of violation. That 
is because of the impossibility of enforcement, the impossi- 
bility of determining for the purposes of the criminal code, 
what is good and what is bad. I would like to say that one 
more fact was brought out in that connection, and that was 
that this subject of grades is a legislative matter, rather 
than a matter for the incorporation into a code. 


MRS, FRANKLIN U. FRITCHEY 
President, American Home Makers Association 

I feel that this is not the time to ask the earners, because 
I do not believe they are in the frame, of mind to give us the 
effective mea.sure that we are going to ask for later on. 
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In my effort to find out h cw the canne'rs of 


various foods 

in -vnrious sections of the country feel about grade labels, I 


have from time t 
buy they have not 
ing out the work a 


o time found many of li- 


able to find 
ever* this does 


in favor of 


of 


1 *j“ 

-L U c 


and means 
iot; mean it i 


$ 

carry- 
11 not 


be tried out by the industry in the near future/ and this 
be made permissive, and not required at this time. 


should 


The canning industry, like all other industries, have keen- 
ly felt the depression and now with the working of new codes, mar 
keting agreements and hundreds of earners having to modernize 
their plants, and many of them on borrowed money, that now is 


not the time to ask 
ing of canned foods 


i or 


thi s 


special standardization and label- 


MR. CHARLES MILLS 

Representing Stokely Brothers c: Company and Van 


Camps, Inc 


Mr® Mills 


There are three well defined methods 


any of us can escape provisions herewith obje 
being freely discussed® I can name them if y 


cted to, 
ou wish. 


by which 
They aro 


Deputy White: 
of evasion,) 


would like to have you name these methods 


Mr . 


Mills; 


I will be very glad, to do so® 


(after a discussion of the proposed open price 
Mi 11s co nt I nue d ) 


section, Mr* 


In the second place, it is freely predicted that if Mr* 
Shook c an ? t get us canners to tell what quality we have in the 
can, we can so confuse the Code Authority as to be able to 
give differentials and concessions in matters of quality, so 
bnao it would oe extremely difficult to put on paper means 
by which such differentials and concessions could be prevented. 


M.TM 


ilLO o 

9 


MARY 


TJ 

i-if. 


RUMSEY 


Chairman, Consumers 1 Advisory Board 


Mrs. Rumsey: I had no idea that I was to speak here today 
I have not spoken at any of these hearings, because I felt that 
our expert adviser was the one to really represent us, and I 
would just like you to know that the Board and I back him up to 
the nine, and tnat, gentlemen, you must realize that women buy 
80 per cent oi the purchases of the country, and unless you ap- 
peal to their pocket-books your industry will suffer® .And it 
seems to me that honest and fair labeling is the way to appeal 
to their pocket-books. Therefore, it is to your own self- 
interest that you should carry this out, 
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STANDARDS AND THE dOlgT^Rj q q j ( ^ 
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Statement made bqf ore - Group 111 of tlie Code Authority 
Conference, March 7, 1934, Washington .Hotel , Washington, D 
(spoken version rearranged herein; text indentiual) 


C. 


Ko.l 


hy Dr. Robert A. Brady 
Special Adviser on Standards 
Consumers Advisory Board, N.R.A. 


It seems to us that a very important aspect of "fair trade practices 
between producer and distributor, and between distributor and customer" - 
the present subject before this group — is that of quality standards, 
grading and labeling. 

Why are standards desired? Because prices, as. every buyer knows, 
without stated qualities and known quantities are meaning-less . Imagine, 
paying $1*00 for some hay. What would the farmer get — a pitchfork full 
or a 2~ton wagonload? Yet coal is sometimes sold by the short ton, some- 
times by the long ton, in the same area;' in package goods sales are made 
sometimes by net weight, sometimes by gross weight; sometimes by full pack, 
sometimes by half-pack. Is it intelligent to pay $5.00 for a pair of 
shoes? Suppose the shoes are made of cardboard and sewed with leather 
thongs? An expert shoe manufacturer confessed to being unable to tell the 
difference, v/ithin $2.00, between a $4.00 and an $0.00 pair of shoes with- 
out tearing them to pieces. Then what can the consumer know? This is only 
an isolated case but the consumer purchases thousands of different types 
of goods. Without guarantees what can he or she do in the face of the 
variety of goods sold? The catalogue of a large Mail Order House lists 
over 40,000 different commodities. Most of these go through complicated 
processes and methods. Quality differentials can only be told by the expert 
in each particular line. And then only after laboratory tests. 

What does industry itself do about this matter? They buy on the basis 
of specifications.. These state specifically what must be supplied. Nothing 
else will be accepted. The same practice is followed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the better managed states and municipalities in the United 
States. But the ultimate consumer is nearly always denied protection of 
this sort. This is true despite the fact that he is surrounded on every 
side by attempts not only to not inform but to deliberately and maliciously 
confuse the issue, mis-state the facts, promise the impossible, and charge 
the preposterous in price. The work of the American Medical Association, 
Consumers’ Research, the National Bureau of Standards, and the Federal 
Trade Commission has assembled an enormous mass rf facts in proof that 
private enterprise left to itself will not protect consumers against price 
extortion and fraudulent misrepresentation of the facts by the unscrupu- 
lous dealer. The more honestly conducted concerns and such agencies as 
The Pure Food and Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Commission have 
been who'.lly unable to stem the tide. 

Industry has paid very little attention to standards in the prelim- 
inary hearings. • They have been almost entirely ignored in code formula- ... 
tion. In the first 22-0 codes, covering the most important American Indus- 
tries, only about 70 contain clauses having anything to do whatsoever 
with standards, grading, and labeling. Most of these clauses are absolutely 
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worthless from the point of view : - of consuming interests. In. some cases 
they are vague and apt to mislead fhe consumer. In. some cases their effect 
is the reverse of that desired.' Clauses of this type are those which may 
he used covertly for price-fixing purposes and which allow, in some cases 
practically compel, the lowering' of quality . There are 4 cases, for example, 
where the Code Authority is actually instructed to declare the giving of 
guarantees "beyond a certain point an Unfair trade practice, whereas the hullo 
of the industries affected have long been accustomed to give and live up to 
guarantees very considerably in excess of these points. In other codes, 
standards clauses are patently designed to promote arbitrary price-fixing. 

In most of the code hearings organized consumer interests have not been 
directly represented. In most of the earlier codes where they were repre- 
sented, their opinions, where offered, were given little serious attention, 
and their standards data ignored. Here it nossible to use specific cases to 
move a point of fact, several examoles relating to such commodities as tex- 
tile and wholesale goods could be submitted to substantiate this statement. 

As a broad generalization it" is fair to say that many of the well-known 
rules' used in the establishment of standards by industry itself — as shown 
in the work of the American Standards Association, . the Commercial Standards 
Unit of the Bureau of Standards, and the American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials — have been passed- up in the rush of code writing. These rules provide, 
among other things, that standards should never be established without full 
and adequate consumer representation. The reason for this situation is 
simple. The codes are written by and for sellers, whereas standards are 
drafted in the main by buyers. Those responsible for original code formula- 
tion are interested in buying on their own specif ications; that is to say , 
they would participate in the writing of the other fellow's standards. - They 
intend thereby to prevent chiseling on the quality and quantity of the mater- 
ials purchased while asking at the same time, to be given a carte blanche in 
their own sales. They will allow standards only where given this carte 
blanche. Thus the code set-up not only makes no provision for drafting 
standards, but also it, in effect, under-wr ites chiseling in quality and 
quantity. More serious still, this practice represents, by undermining the 
basic principles of drafting and promulgation, a general weakening of the 
whole standards movement built up over a number of years by a series of group; 
of hardworking and disinterested scientists, engineers and industrialists. 

If the codes, are to eliminate practices of this sort we feel that the 
following principles should -be adopted by ■ the national Recovery Administratioi 
in both code formulation and code 'administration: 

(1) Quality and quantity standards and ratings should be provided in 
all codes. These should be supported by -well-defined consumer-understandable, 
and readily enforceable labels and labeling systems. In mo.st cases scien- 
tific and technical information is available for immediate action along this 
line; in the remaining cases some action to prevent chiseling on qualities 
and amounts delivered should be taken immediately. 

(2) All standards, grades and labeling systems should be promulgated 
only through a procedure which guarantees adequate consumer and Government- 
representation. This is a well established procedure in all standardized 
grading practices of such organizations as the American Standards Associa- 
tion and the Rational Bureau of Standards. Ro standard should be established 
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P ver tne veto of the consumer or Government representatives, and every Code 
Authority administering standards provisions should possess both consumer and 
Government representation, 

(?) Standards should be so drafted that they (a) promote technical 
progress, (o) allow the manufacture and/or sale of 11 Tailormade 11 commodities 
to sui'c individual requirements in industry, (c) allow the freest possible 

play of consumer choice where individual taste, fashion, and similar factors 
are of importance, 

(4-) Standard clauses should not be so drawn that they prevent the 
manufacture or sale of non-standard gojds provided (a) health and safety 
factors are not involved, (b) they are labeled as non-standard, and accur- 
ately with respect to their own qualities, (c) they are not so labeled with 
the intent or effect to deceive, (d) there is no fair proof that their manu- 
facture and sale does not add confusion and unduly advance costs of produc- 
tion in the industry nr sale to consumers. 

(5) . Barring health and safety factors no standard should be estab- 
lished which does not promote better efficiency or production and distri- 
bution, 

(6) Any standard grades or labels which tend to promote monopolies 
should be allowed only on presumption of increased Government participation 
in the drafting of and increased Government supervision of the industry 
adopting a standard or standards. 

In order to make completely effective these rules and in order to 
provide . necessary guarantees of consumer interests it will be necessary in 
the administration of the codes to establish at some time or other in the 
near future a Consumers 1 Standards Bureau. This Bureau should be provided 
?.dtn a stafi of commodity experts, should have at its disposal adequate 
research funds, and should be charged with the duty of helping the several 
Code Autxiorities to establish, promulgate and police the standards pro- 
visions of the several codes. 
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CONSUMERS AND THE GRADING- AND LABELING OE SILK GOODS 


In this report the Consumers 1 Advisory Board is ro commending that the 
Silk Textile Industry, now operating under a Code of Fair Competition , take 
immediate steps to correct certain obvious and well-known abuses in the 
manufacture and sale of silk goods by working out grades, labels, and 
content -’ Specifying terms for the commodities produced which will inform rather 
than mislead consumers, simplify rathar than complicate sale, and favor the 
honest rather than underwrite the "chiseling 11 manuf acturer or salesman. 

There can be no question but that clear-cut, meaningful, and quality 
identifying terms and labels are the life of fair trade. Without them the 
language of purchase and sale is reduced to gibberish, and the "chiseler 11 
is presented with a golden opportunity to force competition to follow a sort 
of commodity Gresham * s Law — poor goods driving out the better. Equally 
serious is the fact that without such standard terms (nomenclature) and labels, 
the buyer is placed completely at the mercy of the seller* The ultimate 
consumer is the most helpless of all buyers because tho least skilled in 
purchase, tho least informed by the relevant facts, and the most confused 
as to the objects of buying. 

For that reason the ultimate consumer requires quality grading and 
informative labeling more than any other buyer. The Consumers T Advisory 
Board is maintaining that consumers must be protected f r om unfair competi- 
tion * Under the USA this is the obligation and the privilege of industry. 

In making its recommendations the Consumers 1 Advisory Board is expressing 
not only its interest in protecting ultimate consumers as well as all buyers, 
but also its desire to aid the silk industry, and promote tho .purposes of 
the National Recovery Act . 
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EEC 014SNDAT I ON FROM THE CONSUMERS 1 ADVISORY 
BOARD OR THE ERA ROR REVISION OE THE SILK 

TEXTILE CODE 
with reference to 

WEIGHTING- AND RABRIC IDENTIRICATION 

OR SITE 


(The weighting of silks with mineral salts (tin or 
lead) is an accepted practice of the silk trade. In 
this report the percentage of weighting is calculated 
on the weight of the finished fabric, i.e. The fin- 
ished piece of silk with its weighting, as received 
ly the consumer, equals 100$. Goods sold as silks 
are sometimes silk, sometimes part or nearly all rayon. 
Occasionally other fihres are combined with silk. 

Since 80 per cent of silk yard goods goes to the 
dress manufacturers, a labeling provision in the 
Silk Textile Code must precede the including of such . 
a provision in the Dress Manufacturing Code) 

I. ABUSES PREVALENT WITH REGAIN) TO WEIGHTING AND RABRIC IDENTIRICATION 

1* -^ 0 generally valid system for labeling silks weighted with metallic 

salts is in force at the present time. The law merely provides that if the 
manufacturer labels his goods his label shall conform to the Rederal Trade Com- 
mission's definitions of "pure dye silk" and "weighted silk" (See Section IV 
for Rederal Trade Commission rulings) 

bilk that- is completely free from materials added by the manufacturer 
other than dye stuff cannot be identified at the present time by the consumer. 
The silk trade has no classification, of or- such silk. 


3, The term "pore dye" is permitted to designate- silk which contains up 
in 10$ weighting (L5$ in case of black) under a Rederal Trade Commission ruling 
(See Section IV). 

4, All silks containing more than 10$ metallic salts (.15$ in case of black) 
may be designated as "weighted", allowing the consumer no means for discriminat- 
ing between silk that is weighted 11$ and silk weighted 70$. (All silks contain- 
ing more than 10$ metallic salts must be designated as weighted, if any designa- 
tion is given; but it is not mandatory that a designation be given) 

5, Most of the more reputable retailers keep their customers in ignorance 

of the weighting of silk garments by using the terms "crepe", "taffeta", "chiffon 1 , 
fen", etc., unaccompanied by the word "silk", thus avoiding the legal necessity 
of using the word "weighted". There are some exceptions to this, as for example, 
in Gimbels 1 recent "Truth in Advertising" campaign where the words "weighted 
silk" were frequently used in the copy. The mail order catalogues of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward make use of the word "weighted" according to the Rederal 
Trade Commission ruling. They also make use of the word in connection with 
designations of crepe, satin, taffeta, etc. Identification of fabrics (rayon, 
silk and rayon, silk and wool, rayon and cotton, etc.) is also clearly made in 
these catalogues. The less reputable sections of the silk industry commonly 
neglect to use the word "weighted" in advertising and in labeling. 
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6. There is a general lack of labels or other means of identification to 
the consumer of fabrics made of silk, silk and rayon, silk and cotton, or 
other combination of fibers, 

II. SERVICEABILITY OE WEIGHTED SILK 

Although there is some difference of technical opinion as to the relative 
durability of silks of different degress of weighting, there is much evidence 
to show that unweighted silks have greater durability than weighted silks; and 
that the durability of weighted silks of varying ages is lessened, in propor- 
tion to age and weighting, by exposure to light and air, by the effects of 
perspiration, by dry cleaning processes, etc. (See Section V: Other Researches) 

III. EACTS AND OPIblOK Ob WEIGHT I EG ADD EABRIC IDEITTIEICATIOb 

1. Analysis of fifty "silk 1 ' dresses, prices ranging from $2.95 to $59.50 
per dress, purchased in bew York City in 1931, as part of a silk research pro- 
ject undertaken by Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Ereda G-erwin Winning of bew York University, showed that the silk of three 
dresses only contained no mineral weighting, forty-four dresses contained more 
than 50 % weighting, two dresses contained 13% and 38% respectively, while one 
dress sold as silk was 100 % rayon, 

2. A project, conducted by the American Home Economics Association in 
cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Standards during the college season of 
1930-1931, resulted in the analysis of sixty-six samples of silk yard goods 
purchased across the counter by women college students in cities and towns 
representing all parts of the United States. Careful analysis showed twenty 
samples to be pure dye silk, forty-six to have weighting of from 31 % to 60 % 
(most of them between 50 % and 55 %) . In 20 cases the sales-clerk made some 
statement as to whether or not the fabric was weighted, and in 8 of these 
(when weighting was present) stated the fabric was unweighted or pure dye. The 
highest priced fabric ($3.98 per yard) contained 53 % weighting, whereas a 
number of the fabrics costing less than $2.00 contained no weighting. 

3. Memorandum of a survey of silk to determine whether weighted merchan- 
dise is being so advertised and sold. Made by the Better Business Bureau of 
Washington, D.C. An investigation into the retailing of weighted silks was 
conducted by Mrs. S. P. Muchmo.re, merchandise manager of the Better Business 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. The following report of its results was furnished 
by the Better Business Bureau at the request of the Consumers Advisory Board. 

GROU P ObE 

A. Eive department stores 1 silk yard goods departments were 
visited on February 16th, 1934. The general survey of 
these departments indicates that approximately 85% of the 
yard goods on sale were weighted, as defined by the Feder- 
al Trade Commission 1 s Trade Practices - "over 10% for other 
than black, over 15% for Black." 

The salespeople did not differentiate between weighted silk, 
and "ail silk" but did understand that pure dye merchandise 
meant a material that was not weighted. The clerks in all 
the stores had a vague knowledge of what weighting meant. 
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Their general explanation was that weighting was a metal 
woven into the material to give it "body; that weighted silk 
would shrink "but little if properly cleaned; that weighting 
would not injure the wearing quality of the garment. In 
all instances, the salespersons were only too willing, when 
asked, to inform the customer whether the material was, or 
was not weighted. With the exception of a few placards in 
one particular store, there was no indication on "bolts or 
placards that weighted materials were being sold* Most of 
the bolts in all stores carried either the name of the mater- 
ial, (example - blossom crepe); the name of manufacturer and 
the number of the merchandise; of the statement " silk fabric". 

B. ’On February 19th, a Better Business Bureau shopper answered an 
advertisement of a Washington department store, headed, "Time 
to Buy Spring Silks". Under the heading were five different 
priced. items with no mention of weighting 

1. One group at $1.00, contained five different types of 
material and out of this. group only one was pure dye 
and that was so mentioned in the advertisement. Bolts 
were not marked weighted. 

2. Another was 39 inch plain and printed crepes at 79^ 
a yard. This merchandise all contained weighting 
and the clerk so stated when questioned. There was 
no mention of this fact in the advertisement. Bolts 
were not marked. 

3. This was 39 inch pure c3ye printed crepes at $1.18. 

This merchandise was pure dye and in this instance 
the bolts were so marked, which would indicate that 
the manufacturer is only too willing to mark bolts 
"pure dye" when such is the fact. 

4. This was 39 inch Mallinson 1 s genuine Mossy crepes 
$1.59 a yard. The shopper found this merchandise 

to be an acetate product and not sill", also a pla-card 
over the merchandise so informed the customer of the 
fact. However, the advertisement did not state that 
this group was of material content other than silk. 

5. This was new silk tubfast shirtings, $1.39 a yard. 

This merchandise wen found to be "pure dye" and all silk. 

Another advertisement of "all silk" material at 88 ^ a yard wen 
shopped on February 19th, It was found that all of this merchandise 
was weighted more than the allotted amount and the salengirl admitted 
that it was not pure dye merchandise. Another advertisement of 
silk at 88 ^ a yard mentioned one weighted item but Bureau shoppers 
found that other yard goods in the sale were also weighted. 


Still another 88 ^ silk yard goods sale which read "All pure 
silk..,.." 7 /as shopped on February 19th and this merchandise was 
likewise found to he heavily weighted, to which the salesperson 
agreed. 
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A summary of the advertised yard goods shopped indicates 
that only once was merchandise actually advertised as 
"weighted” when all did have considerable weighting. 

C. Mrs. Muchmore was informed hy a number of yard goods buyers 
that the greater majority of stocl: in silk yard goods depart- 
ments today, is weighted; and that the public demands a price 
that will not allow the retailers to supply a great deal of 
unweighted material. They stated that the bolts from manu- 
facturers in most instances, were not marked, but were wrap- 
ped. in paper which had printed on the outside the word 
"weighted". This wrapper is, of course, torn off when the 
merchandise is placed in the retailer * s regular stock. There 
is nothing on the selvage of the merchandise which would 
indicate to the consumer the amount of weighting. 

G-ROUP TO 

The Better Business .Bureau shoppers visited the dress depart- 
ments of about fifteen Washington department stores and women 1 s 
ready to wear shops. In most . instances, the shopper was not in- 
formed that the dress was or was not weighted without first 
asking this specific question. When the question was put to 
the salesperson, in many instances she seemed to be fairly well 
informed as to the difference between pure dye and weighted silk. 

It was found however, that in the cheaper type stores the sales- 
persons had practically no knowledge of the difference between 
the two materials; and in one instance, ridiculed the shopper 
when she asked if a certain garment was not weighted. 

In all the stores, the shoppers were assured that weighting would 
not. injure the wearing quality of the garment. 

Mrs. Muchmore, personally contacted a. number of dress buyers and 
they all informed her that the manufacturers did not mark any of 
their garments "weighted”. A few manufacturers do mark pure dye 
merchandise as such. 

GROUP THREE 

A. On February 17th, 1934, the Better Business Bureau shoppers visited 
five underwear departments of the leading department stores and 
found that these garments were being advertised in both pure dye 
and weighted silk materials, but there was nothing on the garment 
to indicate quality. 

In all instances the salespersons very readily informed the 
shopper in answer to the question as to which were weighted and 
which were pure dye. 

B, Six advertisements of silk underwear were shopped on February 19th. 
These advertisements were headed, quite similarly "Another Silk 

Slip Sale,” ”1,000 more silk slips,” "Silk Crepe Costume Slips”, etc. 
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Two out of the sis groups were found to "be pure dye, the remainder 
were weighted materials. 


SUMMARY 

Summarized, it seems evident that the manufacturers are not marking their mer- 
chandise to indicate whether the material is or is not weighted, and the retailers 
are not informing the public, Mrs. Muchmore "believes, because they, in turn, 
are not supplied with this information. 

Many advertisements appear with a special name for a particular material 
hut the name does:not indicate its material content; that is, whether it is 
acetate, rayon, cotton, silk or wool. 

Mrs. Muchmore states that insufficient provision is at present made to inform 
consumers as to the real material content of any piece of yard goods or any 
piece of wearing apparel. She states that the average member of the public 
cannot differentiate between an acetate product, a rayon product, a weighted 
silk, or a pure dye silk; and at the present time, there is nothing on the 
garments to indicate this fact, 

4. Summary of Winthrop College project carried on in an effort to obtain 
best silks possible for two uniforms for each of 1700 girls, made at 
Pennsylvania State College by Dr. Pauline Berry Mack, assisted by Mrs. Pauline 
Keeney and Mr. George Pulton, 

Thirty samples of silk (ranging in wholesale price from $0.92 a yard to 
$2.20) were analyzed. 

Of these, 7 pieces, termed ,! pure dye” by the merchants who sold them, 
were found to contain less than 10$ dressing and weighting material and thus 
were correctly designated.. Of the remaining 23 pieces, 14, designated "pure 
dye" by the merchants, proved to include one. piece of rayon, and otherwise 
to have weightings of the following percentages; 13.60, 10.87, 51,50, 47.05, 
14,55, 10.72, 13.73, 45.45, 54.75, 10.85, 10.50, 18.25 and 56.40. 

Of the remaining 9 pieces 5 were said by the merchants to be weighted. 

One, termed "slightly weighted" had 48,40$ weighting; one was said to contain 
"a little rayon" but proved under analysis to have no rayon but 51.9 per 
cent weighting; while on 3 no information could be secured from the seller, 
(Unpublished) 

5, In the Memorandum on the Code of Pair Competition for the Silk 
Textile Industry prepared by the American Home Economics Association, 

October 1933, it was argued that: 

"Weighting added to silk deceives the consumer in that 
he believes he is getting more silk than he really is, 
and in that we ighting causes it to deteriorate rapidly . 

There is and should be a demand for. the less expensive 
and less durable fabric, but there are consumers who want 
and need a more expensive pure sills, *** Because of the 
more favorable price, demand for weighted silk would 
continue but complaints would be reduced because cust- 
omers would know what they are getting, 
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"Competition on the retail market of -unidentified pure 
si He, weighted silk, rayon and other synthetic fabrics 
tends to iron out justifiable differences in price* 

Pure silk (pure dye silk) is much more expensive to 
produce than weighted silk because silk is more expen- 
sive than the salts of tin and lead which constitute 
from 11 percent to 75 per cent by weight of a weighted 
silk. At present rayon can also be produced at less 
cost than pure silk, although the price of rayon often 
tends to very closely approach, if not equal, that of 
silk because of its confusion with silk in the mind 
of the consumer. Hence the competition of weighted silk 
and rayon with pure si llr when the latter is not disting- 
uished from the former by the purchaser is unfair to the 
manufacturer of pure si llr." 

(Hote ; Some textile fabrics made of synthetic fibres are 
as costly to produce as si llr fabrics of the same general 
class. Correct identification would in many cases work 
to the advantage of the rayon manufacturer whose product 
is to be preferred for certain purposes, for example, 
draperies). 

6. At a Federal Trade Practice conference in April 1932, held in Hew 
York City, manufacturers took for granted the widespread practice of silk 
weighting. Several interesting opinions were expressed! 

(a) fy[r» W. Robert Blum of the United Piece Rye Works of Hew York 
City stated that he believed 8 5$ of all United States manufactured silks 
were weighted.. 

(b) Mr. Horace B. Cheney of Cheney Brothers, said that a tolerance 
of not more than 1 $ was needed for mordant for dye. Cheney Brothers have 
advocated labeling and grading. 

(c) Dr. Ephraim Freedman of R. H. Macy 1 s Bureau of Standards recog- 
nized the prevalence of weighting, and suggested classification of silk in 
three grade®: that with less than 10 jo weighting, that with from 10$ to 50$ 
weighting, and that of 5 0$ and over, 

(d) Professor Mack of the Department of Chemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College, and a recognized authority on silk standards, stated that 
"any amount of weighting will reduce the cost and the durability of the silk 
and all other factors being equal the cost and the durability will be reducea 
in the? -proportion of the amount of weighting added. " 


IV. STANDARDS EXTANT. 

1. Federal Trade Commission rulings on weighted silks. 
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The federal Trade Commission approved the following resolution as adopted 
by the industry: 

,! In order to promote equality of opportunity and fair 
competition in the sale of goods in which silk is a component 
material, any invoices, labels, marks v representations or ad- 
vertising relating to such goods must he truthful, and must 
comply with and he within the limitations of the following 
definitions : 

Weighted Goods; Goods containing in the finished state, 

(a) silk, or silk and other fibre, or fibres, and (b) more 
than 10 per cent of any substance other than silk or such 
•fibre or fibres, except black which shall not emceed 15 per 
cent, shall not be designated by a designation containing 
reference to silk or such other fibre or fibres unless there 
be added to such designation the word weighted or some other 
qualification which shall reasonably indicate that such goods 
contain an addition of metallic salts or other substance above 
mentioned. 

Pure Dye Goods : Goods containing silk, or silk and other 
fibre or fibres, shall not be designated pure dye if they con- 
tain in the finished state more than 10 per cent of any sub- 
stance other than si He or such other fibre or fibres except 
black, which shall not exceed 15 per cent. 

Mixed Goods: Goods containing silk and other fibre or 
fibres shall not be designated by a designation containing 
a reference to silk unless there be. added to such designation 
some qualification which shall reasonably indicafe that such 
goods contain fibre other than silk. 1 ' 

2. The method of analysis of weighted si Hi, recommended by the Bureau of 
Standards is described in Research Paper 498, Bureau of Standards Journal of 
Research, November 1932. Mr, WT. D. Appel, chief of the Division of Clothing and 
Textiles, Bureau of Standards, has improved the method of determining metallic 
weighting so that it can be determined within a. very close check. 

3. American Society for Testing Materials. Identification of fibres in 
textiles, and '.the Quantitative Analysis of Textiles. Tentative methods for: 
D276-33T. 


4„ The Bureau of Standards, in cooperation with a group of twelve 
national associations, including the Silk Association of America, the national 
Retail Dry Goo&p Association, the Rational .Better Business Bureau, and the 
American Home Economics Association, has made technical studies on the effect 
of tin weighting on the properties of silk. Ho report of these studies has been 
published, 

5. At the Rational Bureau of Standards Mr, W. D. Appel has developed an 
accelerated ageing test by which the manner and degree in which silk will 
deteriorate over long periods of time, can be shown in a few hours or days, 

(To be published shortly) 
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6, The Department of Clothing and Textiles, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, has formulated specifications for three grades 
of silk "based on metallic weighting, sizing, freedom from shrinkage in dry 
cleaning process, "breaking strength, thread count, and fast color. 


V. OTHER RESEARCHES OE USE IN ESTABLISHING- SILK STANDARDS 


1* Effect of Dry Cleaning on Silks, Technologic paper 322, Bureau of 
Standards* In general conclusive evidence of considerable greater deterioration 
was obtained in the weighted than unweighted silk from exposure to sunlight, and 
from acid* or alkaline perspiration treatments. 

2. A study of the effects of light and air on tlie physical properties of 
weighted and unweighted silks, carried on by Dr. Nellie Myres Roberts and Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack at the Department of Chemistry, Pennsylvania State College, 
showed that weighting measurably decreased thread strength and tear resistance 
and thus decreased the general utility of the silk product. This decrease in 
durability was in general in proportion to the amount of weighting present and 
was independent of the mill or the method used in weighting (Detailed report in 
Journal of Home Economics, Eebruary, 1933.) 

3. A study of the effects of artificial perspiration on the breaking 
strength of weighted and unweighted silks, carried on at Pennsylvania State 
College by Dr. Nellie Myras Roberts and Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, showed that silks 
of various weightings, treated with artificial perspiration, had measurably lower 
breaking strengths than pure dye silks. (Detailed report, Journal, of Home 
Economics, May 1932). 

4. A study of the effect of dry cleaning solvents upon fabrics (silk, 
weighted silk, cotton, wool., rayon and celanese) by E. E. Hughes and W.' Bv 
Appel, Bureau of Standards showed a decrease, in strength of new pure dye silk 
of about 102? in 10 solvent treatments, weighted silk decreased in strength 
to a greater extent. This deterioration was from the action of the solvents 
alone. The exposure to heat incidental to dry-cleaning and (possibly) diffused 
light, between cleaning treatments with solvent, was sufficient to render the 
weighted silk unsatisfactory for further use beyond, seven treatments. (Results 
published in ,f The Dry-cleaner tt June, 1932) 

5. A study of the effect of the d.ry cleaning process upon pure dye silks 
and weighted silks that are not new has been made by Dr. Pauline Beery Mack 
and her co-woerkers at Pennsylvania State College. Results show that weighted 
silk, aged to the point where it has lost considerable of its strength but still 
has measurable breaking strength," goes to pieces entirely under dry cleaning 
process, whereas pure silk aged for the same time under the same conditions 

is unappreciably affected by the dry cleaning process (Report to be published 
shortly) 

6. Study of breaking strength of unweighted and lead weighted silks made 
by Miss Polly Bell Kessinger working at the School of Chemistry and Physics, •• 
Pennsylvania State College, 1933-34 on a textile fellowship sponsored by the 
American Home Economics Association. Pure dye silks, after 174 days exposure 
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to indoor daylight were still strong; weighted silks (63$, 68$) ceased tg have 
measurable breaking strength after 22 to 31 days* (Unpublished report available 
at Pennsylvania State College) 

-7 » Nature of breakdown products in weighted silks as a result of varying 
^-ge treatment j study made by Miss Mae Yoder, School of Chemistry and Physics, 
Pennsylvania State C allege* Results showed, that in all cases perspiration 
caused greater losses in breaking strength in weighted than in unweighted silks* 
2!he results proved moreover that, following ageing, the weighting process causes 
partial hydrolisis ©f the protein of which silk is composed. (Unpublished report 
available at Pennsylvania State College) ; 

i 

.S' Effect of storage in the dark on the breaking strength of weighted and 
unweighted silks* Study undertaken by Miss Anne Argue d*01ier with Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack at Pennsylvania Stake College, 1931—1932* Losses of breaking strength 
during storage in dark room were found to be small as compared with loses suffer- 
ed by same silks upon exposures to indoor ( daylight for much shorter times but 
greater in all cases with weighted than unweighted silks. (Pull report in 
Journal of Home Economics, Eebruary 1932), 

9. Effect of weighting on the air permeability of silk. Dr. Neliio 
Myres Roberts and Dr. Pauline Beery Mack at Pennsylvania State College. The. 
permeability at any air pressure was found to be less, the greater the per— 
pontage. of weighting. (Pull report in Journal of H 0 me Economics, June 1932). 

10. Tne effect of artificial perspiration on the physical and chemical 
properties of silk. Study by Miss Bessie Mae Yoder, Department of Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania State College. Breaking . strength and tear resistance losses in 
Silk fabrics were found to increase with the amount of stannic chloride— di sodium 
phosphate weighting contained in silk. Some of the nitrogen in silk was con- 
verted into a water-soluble ; form during ageing. This was increased in amount 
Dftth as a result of treatment with either artificial perspiration or exposure 

to indoor daylight, and was generally greater than the amount of tin weighting 
in the silk, (Unpublished) 

Nitrogen Studies on Weighted and Unweighted Silks. 
Research made by Miss Ann Lewis Reimal at Pennsylvania State College (Unpub- 
lished) Miss Reimal has also made an exhaustive study of the literature on the 
structure of silk and ©n the properties of un— weighted and weighted silk and 
has maae an elaborate repsrt of the results obtained by different investigations, 
presented with charts and a bibliography. (Unpublished) 

12. A Study of Consumer Problems in the Purchase of Silk Fabrics by 
Miss Geraldine Estelle Cook, Department of Home Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, Results, given in great detail, show that sales inforrxation 
regarding weighting content is frequently misleading, and that price does not 
bernr consistent relation to quality. Consumers (even those trained in 
home economics) shown unable to judge weighting and durability of silk 
textiles by n £eel M ; and the necessity for labeling proved. (Unpublished. 

Available at Pennsylvania State College.) 
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VI. RESEARCHES TJHDER WAY 

1. Possible biological effects of lead weighted silks upon the wearer. 

Study by Miss Polly Bell Kessinger at Department of Chemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

2. The effect of liglpt from different parts of the spectrum on lead 
weighted silk. Study by Miss Pearl Hawkins at Pennsylvania State College, 
who shows effects upon eight pieces of silk with different amounts of 
weighting, measured in terms of changes in breaking strength, and in the per- 
centage of water - soluble nitrogen - Studies being continued with longer 
periods of irradiation. 

3. pur ther extension of above research is being carried out by Miss Peace 
Aukeney at the Department of Chemistry, Pennsylvania State College. 

4. The acid decomposition of silk fibroin weighted with sadts of iron, 
lead, tin and lead and with zinc, by Miss Jeanette E. Ross, Department of 
Chemistry, Iowa State College. 

5. Studies of consumer choices in the purcha.ce of textile products; a sur- 
vey of purchasing habits in the selection of silk street dresses. E. L. Phelps, 
University of Miniiesdta. 

6. Extensive research by Miss Rachel Edgar, Department of Ghemistry, 

Iowa State College, on the construction and mechancial performance of medium 
grades of typical and staple fabrics, unde rt alien to gain definition by quanti- 
tative description. Results still tentative, but methods worked out appear 

to be of general application. (Iowa State College Journal of Science, Vol. 

VIII ITo. 1, 1933, pp. 17-73) 

VII. ARE EXISTING STANDARDS ADEQUATE OR IHADEQtlATE? 

The standards of the industry, as approved by the Eederal Trade Commission, 
are held inadequate by the American Home Economics Association, the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and the Rational Retail Dry Goods Association. The Rational 
Retail Dry Goods Association has suggested the classification of silk textiles 
an pure dye, 25% weighted, 50% weighted, 75% weighted, and more than 75% 
weighted, with reasonable tolerances permitted. This Association also considers 
that all lead weighted silk should be marked as such. 

VIII. GEEERAL IRTERE ST 


The Are ri can... Standards Association at the instigation of the American 
Home Economics Association called a conference on silk standards in June, 1929. 
The manufacturers, distributors and consumers were represented, the latter by 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs, the Bureau of Economics (Department 
of Agriculture) , the American Home Economics Association, and the Consumers' 
Research, Inc. The conference was futile because the manufacturers and the 
retailers refused cooperation with the consumer organizations on the ground that 
they were handling the problem through their own Joint Committee on Weighted 
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Silk, Following the conference the American Home Economics Association 
and Consumers 1 He search, Inc. were invited to appoint representatives 
to a technical sub-committee of the Joint Committee on Weighted Silk. 

The TJ. S. Bureau of Standards already was represented. This sub- 
committee made some practical classifications of the amount of weighting 
in silk, hut shortly ceased to function. 

A Trade Practice Conference on Silk Weighting was held in Hew York 
in April 1932, under the auspices of the Federal Trade Commission. It 
drew up a resolution which was approved hy the Commission (See Section 17) • 
There ware present representatives from the American Home Economics 
Association, the American Standards Association, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Consumers 1 Besearch, Inc., and. Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Because consumers and retailers were dissatisfied with the result 
of the conference, mainly for the reason that the tin salt content was 
not specified i.i the "weighted silk", i.e., "weighted" might mean 11 j 
or 90p, a further conference was held in Washington in November 1932 } to 
reopen the subject. Representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and. the National Dry Goods Association were present in addition to 
those from. the consumers organizations represented at the previous con- 
ference. The consumers 1 groups considered that the second conference 
was futile. 

A petition was sent to the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
on December 27, 1932, hy 

The General Federation of Womens Clubs, 

Americ sn H 0 nie Economics Association, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

The national Grange, 

Hational Retail Dry Goods Association, 

asking for a further trade conference to adopt more explicit rules for 
giving to retailers and consumers information on the material content of 
textiles. 

Ho answer was received hy the petitioning organizations. 

In Februa: y 1933, the Federal Trade Commission circularized the 
Silk Trade; Association asking whether the industry wished to hold a 
further conference as requested. There is no record of further action 
on tills. 

IJC, WHAT HAPPENED IK THE 1 . CODE HEARING. 

Among the preliminary drafts of the code made hy the Silk Association 
of America was one containing the following clause: r 

"It Is hereby declared to he fair competition for each member of 

the silk and rayon industry to mark clearly upon each piece of fabric 

sold by him, so as to Indicate whether such fabric is silk, rayon, 

silk and rayon, or other combination of textile fibres; and if silk 

whether pure dye or weighted. This marking shall be placed at the end 
of each piece of material and on each wrapper and invoice for such 
merchandise . " 

/ 
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This clause was dropped out before the public hearing. 

Miss Alice Edwards, representing the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, appeared at the public hearing of the Silk Textile Industry 
Code on September 12, 1933, to press for the inclusion of a standard 
clause which should include the rules adopted by . the Silk Industry at a 
Federal Trade Practice Conference on silk weighting held April 12, 1932, 
and approved by the Federal Trade Commission. (These rulings aie o^e 

given on Page 9) . 

In the post-hearing conferences, Mr. Harvey P. Vaughn, Consumers 1 
Advisor, pressed for the inclusion of the following paragraphs .formu- 
lated by Miss Ruth O'Brien of the Bureau of Home Economics, and phased on 
the clause which the industry had previously included in the code) as 
Sections 9 and. 10 of Article VIII of the Code. 

Section 9 . 

"It shall be unfair competition for any member of the 
silk and rayon industry to fail to mark clearly ^the 
fibre composition upon each piece of fabric sola by 
him, thus stating whether it is silk, rayon, silk and 
rayon, or some other combination of textile fabrics, 
and, if silk, whether pure dye (unweighted) or weighted. 

This marking shall be placed at the end ox each piece 
of material and on each wrapper and invoice for such 
merchandise. The definitions of the terms "silk , 

"weighted silk", and "pure dye" shall be those agreed 
upon by the industry at the Federal Trade Practice Con- 
ference on Silk Weighting, April 1932, and accepted by 
the Federal Trade Commission." 


Section 10. 


"It shall constitute an unfair trade practice for any 
member of the silk and rayon industry to fail to com- 
ply with the agreement of the industry made at the 
Federal Trade Practice Conference on Silk Weighting^ 
held April 21, 1932, in regard to the use and defini- 
tion of the terms "silk" , "weighted silk goods", pure 
dye goods", and "mixed goods" as stipulated in Group I 
and Group II of that agreement." 


These provisions were not included in the approved code. 

Great difficulties in formulating the labor provisions. of the code, com- 
bined with the apathy of the industry apparently resulted m the shelving o 
the suggested standard clause. f • 


There is no record of expressed opposition to it. Mr. Godfrey Bloch 
and Mr. W. L. 0*Brien of Deputy Whiteside's staff have stated that the ^ea. 
difficulties regarding wages, the seriousness of the Paterson silk s ri » 
and the necessity of hurrying the code through, caused the Sxielving o . 
labeling provision which in the opinion of the industry, offered technica 
difficulties to some portions of the trade. 
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A hearing for the modification of the Silk Textile Code was held w. 
December 18, 1933, bet the matter of standards was not included in the notitre 
of hearing and was not brought up. 

X. RECOMMENDATION 

(To the Consumers 1 Advisory Board By its Standards Expert) 

1* The Consumers’ Advisory Board should go on record immediately is, 
favor of a revision of the Silk Textile Code with a view to incorporation of 
a clause calling for standards dealing with silk weighting, fabria identifica- 
tion, color fastness, and quality identifying labeling. 

VI 

2. The Board should ask Dr, Pauline Beery Mack to act as its representa- 
tive at this revision hearing. Dr, Mack should be supported by technical 

aid selected from her own laboratory staff, the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau 
of Home Economics, or any other research and testing agency she may select. 

3. At the Code Hearing the American Home Economics Association, Consumers’ 
Research, the General Federation of Women’ s Clubs, and any other consumer or- 
ganization should be given a chance to appear and speak, 

4. In the drafting of standards there must be consumer and governmental 
representation. The consumer representative must meet with the approval of 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board, and no standard shall be promulgated over the 
vote of either the consumer or the governmental representative* 

5. The study group should be set up immediately after the code has been 
revised, and the standards promulgated should become effective not less than 
six months after the effective date of the code revision. These should then 
become mandatory on the industry. 

i 

6. The standards, grading, and labeling system established should be 
such as can be readily understood by the ultimate consumer. Labels should be 
marked on, or sewn into, every piece of goods sold and shall not be removed 
until sold to the ultimate consumer* It should be an unfair trade practice to 
label incorrectly, to fail to label, or to remove the label before sale. 

7. At the earliest opportunity the standards should be submitted for 
approval through the machinery of the American Standards Association, the 
Bureau of Standards, or any other body which will Ip this specific case 
guarantee both consumer and governmental representation. 


i 
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CONSUMER. NEEDS NOR HOSIERY STANDARDS 




One hundred and twenty million people in the United States 
pay an annual hill of about one-half billion dollars for one hundred 
million dozen pairs of hose. These buyers and users widh quality m 
all ’ cases; fashion and style inmost cases. On the former they are 
helpless since experts are rarely to be found amongst them and the 
Industry as a whole has thus far done little to protect the public 

against the "ehiseler". 

The National Recovery Administration was designed to elimi- 
nate "hitting below the belt" competitor to competitor and. industry 

to the public. For this reason the codes established under its 
administration are known as Codes of Fair Competition^ Translated 
into action this means fai r prices for fair quality and both are 
impossible without standard qualities and sizing, accurately des- 
cribed to consumers by adequate labels and desriptive terms 
(Standard nomenclature). 

Few industries can sign a Code of Fair Compet ition and long continue 
to ignore standards. Lack of proper Quality and other standards will give 
a v fr e e hand to the "ehiseler", weaken the effectiveness of the fair-trade 
practice section of the Code, and leave an opportunity for tne urn a ir 
manufacturer and seller to victimize honestly conducted business as well 

as the general public. 

The Consumers Advisory Board in making this report asks 
that definite action be taken immediately by the Hosiery Code Author- 
ity t:o fulfill the purposes of its own Code: Protect the least 
skilled of all buyers the ultimate consumers by the establishment 
of adeouate standards, grading and labeling systems for hosiery. 

In doing this, and on behalf of the entire American public, the 

Consumers Advisory Board helps to underwrite the cons edentious 
manufacturers akd sellers, lends support to uhe intent of the hosiery 
Code itself, and asks that the program of the President of the Unite- 
States be translated into the language of daily practice within and 
by this Industry. 

("This report was circulated in draft form to a number of 
well recognized authorities in the field in question, and, 
in its present form, represents in the -opinion of the Con- 
sumer « s Advisory Board, a condensation, collation, and 
summarization of the best and most impartial technical, 
and consumer fact and opinion available.) 
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HOSIERY 

RECOMIfflDA'riOES FROM THE CONSUMERS 1 ADVISORY BOARD OF THE N.R.A. 

FOR 

THE REVISION OE THE HOSIERY CODE 
WITH REFERENCE TO 

FIBRE, LENGTH AND QUALITY STANDARDS FOR HOSIERY. 

(Current practices within the industry show lack of 
methods of identifying fibre content to the consumer, 
lack of consumer standards for durability, insufficient 
standards of length and sub-standard construction hidden 
by a presentable appearance when new. These conditions 
work to the detriment of the consuming public.) 

1. UNDESIRABLE PRACTICES 

From the point of view of the consumer who desires information regard- 
ing the quality of hosiery on the retail market, the following undesirable 
practices occur in the hosiery industry, 

A. Fib re content is usually not stated and adequate branding 
and labeling of fibre is not required. (Note: A very limited label of 
the fibre content is obligatory under the Hosiery Code. See Section 

IX of this report.) 

Rayon hose are commonly not labeled as such and therefore 
may be mistaken for silk by the consumer. Cheaper grades of women 1 s 
stockings and a large proportion of men's socks on the market are 
rayon, but they are rarely so labeled. Labels if present frequently 
are misleading: for instance, rayon, combined with cotton and wool, 
is used for a heavy hose labeled "rayon, cotton, and wool". Under 
the code this is allowed, though the hose contains 90 per cent rayon, 

5 per cent wool and 5 per cent cotton. 

Some manufac turners have built up a reputation by advertising for 
the appearance and durability of their particular type of synthetic 
fibre". For instance, Bemberg, produced by the American Bemberg Cor- 
poration, is the chief synthetic fibre manufactured by the cuprammonium 
process in this country. It is used to make a fairly expensive fibre 
and is invariably labeled Bemberg, thereby substituting a trade for a 
fiber name. . 

B. Durability standards of value to consumers have not been 
established. 

C. Gauge is not pro p erly represented . There is frequent am- 
biguity in the manufacturers* marking of "Gauge" on boxes and labels. 
"Guaranteed 45-gauge" may mean no more than that the hose has been 
knitted on a 45° 3 gauge machine, which has 420 needles at the head, 
though the full head of needles may not have been used. .Stockings 
made with 396 needles on this machine may he labeled 45-gauge though an 
inch of fabric will be lacking from the width of the leg. 
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D. Le ngt h standards are insuff i cient » The Commercial Standard 
(CS 4-6-33) in use in the industry establishes a thirty inch medium length 
for women's hose, but does not provide a standard for shorter or for 
longer lengths, ho objections have been raised in the past in regard to 


its standards of length for 


men' s, 


boys' and children's hose. 


E. We igh ts or nature of yarn for various weights of stocking 
(heavy- service , service, service-sheer, sheer etc,) are not identified 
by adequate standards. Spun, silk, ratner than thread silk may be used in 
reinforcements without the purchasers being made aware oi the fact by 
labels. 


P. Co nstr uc tion i s no t properly represent ed; Mo cm, full-fashion- 
ed hose ( circular— knit with 'mock seam and fashion points) may be mistaken 
b' r the uninformed consumer for full-fashioned hose, no informative labeling 

c/ 

being required on this point at present. 


G-. Old stoc k hosiery som e t im es sold as ne w: Silk hosiery left 
on the retailers' hands at the end of a season is frequently re-dyed, or 
sometimes bleached and re-dyed, in the new season's colors. Such hosiery 
has been decreased in potential durability by the process. Because it is 
not branded "re-dyed", the consumer has no means of identifying such nosiery. 


II. 


THE HEED BOB STANDARDS 


In speaking of the need for standards Miss Alice L. Edwards, 
executive secretary of the American Home Economics Association, has said: 

"Girls and women in the low wage groups spend relatively, and in 
many cases actually more than do women with moderate incomes. If, for 
exarnole, a girl pays from 40 to 50 cents for a pair of hose, and a pair 
lasts only one week, she will have to spend from $00 to $26 per year. 

This represents considerably more than a week's wages for many girls and 
women. Expenditures for hose may well be kept within Irom $12 to 320 "by 
women who are able to buy a better quality and to select three pairs of 
the same kind at one time. 

"Appearance of hosiery is of course important. Of this the 
consumer can judge for herself. She is less fortunate when it comes to 
judging quality. Here she needs definite reliable information as to the 
wear value of hose. Standards should be employed which will take into 
consideration the wear of the toe, heel and welt oi the hose, and the 
relation between the heavier parts and the thinner portions. It is 
especially important that there be reasonable safeguards against runs 
starting where the heavier and thinner portions join." 

The situation today is such that full-fashioned silk hosiery of 
decidedly inferior construction is offered, advertised, and sold in com- 
petition with fijLmilar appearing hosiery of high quality construction. 
Appearance is at present the consumers' only index to quality. She is 
aware of little more than that service weight is more durable than sheer. 
Sheer happens to be the fashion of the moment. But the consumer has no 
means of distinguishing a well-constructed sheer stocking from a sub- 
standard product of poor durability as they are alike to the untrained eye. 
The quality of the product bears little relation to its price m the retail 
market. Experiments at the Bureau of Standards have shown that a 69 cent 
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pair of hosiery frequently has greater durability than hosiery retailing 
at 95 cents and more per pair » 


The number of courses of silk per inch that ought to go into 
hosiery may he skimped, the proper weight of yarn is frequently no u used in 
the welt; the heel, sole and toe reinforcements may he of inadequate 
construction, hut the appearance of the new stocking reveals none of these 


weaknesses * 


"The cost of manufacturing hosiery of a standard grade, providing 
a reasonable degree of durability, would not tend to oe more than 2 cents 
a pair over the manufacturing costs of the poorest article now on the 
market." This statement has been made by one oi the most important hosiery 
manufacturers in the United States. 

While the Hosiery Code at present requires the branding of 
seconds and irregulars as such, without a standard set by law the manufac- 
turer is permitted to use his own judgment as to what are 11 seconds" and 
"irregulars". Whereas most manufacturers state that of the normal product 
of the mill, at least 15 per cent falls obviously into this class, not more 
than 5 or 6 per cent of the output of most mills is being sold at present 
as sub- standard, and frequently the run of the mill is purchased by whole- 
salers and put on the market as "firsts." 

Ill GENERAL INTEREST IN STANDARDS 


1. The General Federation of Women's Clubs through its Standard- 
ization Committee has recognised the lack of standards in the hosiery ind- 
ustry and has in the last year directed its efforts towards the development 
of a" standard specification for women's full-fashioned hosiery. (See 
Section V) 

2. The American Home Economics Association has urged that not 
less than three lengths be included in the commercial standard for women' s 
hose. The August, 1933, issue of the Pictorial Review, at the suggestion 
of the American Home Economics Association, included a coupon to oe filled 
in by women indicating the length of hose preferred by them. Tne result 
shows that many women prefer hose from 32 to 34 inches long. Of those 
replying, approximately 25 per cent preferred hose 34 inches or more in 

in length, 38 per cent preferred hose 32 or 33 inches in length, and 25 per 
cent preferred hose from 29 to 31 inches in length, and 12 per cent pre- 
ferred them to be 23 inches or less in length. 

The difficulty taller women experience in obtaining hose of the 
proper length has doubtless resulted in a relatively greater . response from 
those needing the longer hose. However, returns clearly indicate that a 
range of lengths in women' s hose is required to meet women' s needs* 

v IV STANDARDS EXTANT 


1 . Regain of Mercerized Cotton Yarns, Commerc i al Standards 

CS 11-29 , "established as a commercial standard to eliminate constant con- 
fusion and dispute as to proper weight of mercerized yarns for the com- 
putation of buying and selling price." 

2. Commercial Standards GS 46-33 for lengths for women *s hose, 
men* s socks, and boy's, children's and infant's hosiery. 
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3. Model specifications for full-fashioned hose have "been set 
up hy the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau of the National Retail Dry 
G-oods Association for the use of retail hosiery buyers. These specifi- 
cations are used by most testing houses. They include style of hosiery 
(full-fashioned, half-fashioned or tubular) length of welt, length of 
boot, length overall, total number of needles or gauge, finished wales 
per inch, finished courses per inch, total needles dropped, . yarn con- 
struction on back and front, welt t \ boot, high splice, heel, sole, and 
toe block (if present) and percentage of metallic weighting. 

(NOTE; The mail order houses and the large department stores 
invariably buy by specification. Many buyers for smaller stores make 
use of the Better Fabrics Testing Bureaus specifications. See above. 
These published specifications are presented in reports classified by 
gauge and strand construction for hosiery in each of 46 different price 
classes. While such specifications furnish valuable information 
they cannot be considered as consumer standards.) 

4. Within the industry, the research staff of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers has been working on the develop- 
ment of standards of construction for staple styles of hosiery. A 
committee of twenty or more leading manufacturers are conducting 
tests and discussions. Their objective, as stated by Mr. Earl Constan- 
tine, executive director of the Hosiery Code Authority, is to make 'in- 
definite proposal on the subject which we will offer for adoption as a 
Commercial Standard." 

.ARE THES E STANDARDS ADEQUATE OR IN ADEQUATE ? 

The standards which exist are plainly fragmentary and do not 
cover consumer needs. 

Of the 97,000,000 dozen pairs of hosiery (excluding infant's, 
athletic and golf hose) produced in 1932, 30,000,000 dozen pairs were 
women 1 s full fashioned hose. No standard specifications are in ex- 
istence to provide for the consumer a product of reasonable quality. 

The consumer is assured only of correct foot sizing and of a stocking 
ranging from twenty-nine to thirty-one inches in length (unless she 
purchases the special long or short lengths carried hy some stores.) 

V. PROJECT TO DEVELOP CONSUMER STANDARDS 

At the suggestion of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
the United States Bureau of Standards has been working during the past 
year on the development of a standard specification for women's full- 
fashioned hosiery, to he used as a basis for the labeling of standard 
grades. The properties of hosiery in which the General Federation was 
mainly interested were stretch, resilience, bursting strength, and 
ability to resist "runs". A method for testing the performance of 
hesieby when it is repeatedly distended in a way which subjects it to 
stresses similar to those which result from use has been developed at 
the Bureau of Standards for the purposes of this project. 
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A proposed specification for women’s full-f ashioned hosiery 
based on this method of testing has been submitted by . the .General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to the Trades Standards Division. of tne 
Bureau of Standards, which division is now in consultation with the 
Fair Trade Practice Committee of the full-fashioned section of the 
Industry . 


This tentative standards specification establisned three 
lengths, 27”, 30” and 33” (a by-lateral 1” tolerance being permitted 
in each case) , This would permit the laoeling of lengths as snort, 
medium and long. 

It is understood that a set of minimum standards relating 
to gauge, number of needles at the top, number of narrowings in tne 
leg, number of courses, total number of courses, welt and minimum 
area of reinforcements on heel, sole and tow are set up for each type 
of hose (Sheer, semi-sheer, semi-service, etc.), and are being con- 
sidered in the Full-Fashioned Section of the National Association of 
Ho s ery Manuf ac t ur er s . 

The plan of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is that 
the industry, in accepting such standards specifications, would 
establish an"- approved standard of Quality which could be used for 
purposes of labeling and branding. Hoods not labeled as coming up to 
this standard would be considered by the consumer to be questionable. 

Consumer standards for weights of yarn for use in leg, welt, 
heel, sole and toe reinforcements, and for methods of construction of 
heel, sole and toe reinforcements are not at present available. It 
is understood that the G-eneral Federation of Women’s Clubs project 
does not include reference to these matters though it specifies the 
area which reinforcements shall cover. 

As far as can be discovered no tests have been developed for 
indicating the degree of resistance of the leg and ankle portions of 
the stocking to "snags”. 

(NOTH) : The Industrial By-Products and Research Corpo- 
ration of Philadelphia is the only testing 
laboratory known to have developed standards 
for heel, sole and toe construction. This 
laboratory has developed testing machines for 
hosiery covering these points for a New York 
department store.) 

VI. SIGNIFICANT EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION IN THE INDUSTRY 

The following are typical: 

(a) Statement by Mr. J. M. Botts, of Harrington & Waring, 
as quoted by Daily News Record, 

"In the interests of better trade practice, the time is ripe 
for tailing definite action regarding identification of hosiery quality, 


says J. M. Botts, of Harrington & Warring. He suggests . that by means 
of a transfer or label, t He nnniber of needles employed in tHe actual 
knitting of the stocking, not the number of needles on the bar, be 
clearly indicated that buyers as well as the consumer may Have an ac- 
curate basis for estimating quality* 


“If it 


is recognized that it is good trade practice to leave 
two needles at each side of tHe bar unoccupied for tHe purpose of 
making a better selvedge, and a. knitter uses 338 needles in making a 
43-gauge stocking or 4-16 needles in making a 45— gauge stocking, tna t 
should be stamped on the stocking by transfer, !! Mr. Botts stated, 

"THe buyer should not be interested in the number of needles 
on tHe bar but in tHe .actual number occupied in tHe knitting of the 
stocking* This and not guages is the only true indication of quality. " 


(b) Mr. Alexander Propper, Manager, Hew York Office, Mandel 
Brothers of Chicago, says, as quoted in the Bulletin of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association: "We all know that it is very easy oo 
cut Hosiery down to a price, and this I'd like to emphasise, because 
that is all we Have been doing in tiie past, cutting it down to a price. 
Any manufacturer, unknown to us or to anybody, can easily take something 
out of a Hose, that we don't know Has been taken out until we find that 
the customer is dissatisfied, and that sometning has marred the wearing 
qualities of the Hose. Courses can be dropped, inferior silk can be 
used, threads can be tightened and other small manufacturing qualioies 
that are not discernible to tiie naked eye can be cheapened. It is es- 
sential to keep up at all times the - quality of Hose that we are going 
to carry. 

"H 0 w, How can we do it? There is only one way. Have defi- 
nite specifications of manufacture in various price lines. " 

VII. RECENT SURVEYS OH CONSUMER NEEDS IN HOSIERY 


(a) Professor Rosamond G. Cook, Department of Home Economics, 
University of Cincinnati, received 1790 answers to a. Hosiery question- 
naire. THe question "Are you satisfied with the amount of wear you. get 
from your Hose?" was answered in the negative by 65.6$ of the women who 
replied. Asked to indicate in tiie order of importance which of the 
following factors influenced tiieir ciioice of Hose, the answers were as 
follows: Satisfactory wear was put in the first place 557 times. Ap- 

pearance was given first place 44-9 times, price 443 times with otmer 
factors such as advice of friends, nearness of store, charge account at 


store 


advertisement of brands 


: t c • being checked as relatively unim- 


portant. (Report published in Home Economics News, November, 1931, 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Nov/ combined with Practical 


Home Economics 


.) 


(b) Dr. Cook, University of Cincinnati, in an article en- 
titled "Consumer Study of Hosiery Advertising", Journal of Home 
Economics, (December 1929) outlined a project under t alien by students 
enrolled in the School of Household Administration, University of 
Cincinnati, to discover How far the facts which a consumer should 


know are mentioned in the hosiery advertisements of the National brands 
The results indicate that few advertisers give any facts pertinent to 
the durability of the stocking. Those that mentioned wearing qualties;: 





rarely named any factor which made for service. 


(c) A hosiery standardisation project was conducted last 
year by the student clubs department of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. The student home economics club at the University of 
Missouri planned the project and tabulated and analyzed the results* 

A summary to appear in the April issue of the Journal of Home Economics 
states: "This study indicates that the college girl prefers full- 
fashioned, silk, chiffon hose. At the time of the study she was spend- 
ing about twelve dollars a year for hose. Apparently advertising in- 
fluences her judgment and selection. She desires information concerning 
wearing qualities which is difficult to get at present. These facts 
indicate she needs and 7/ould welcome adequate guides in buying hose. 11 


Till . HESEAHCH UNDER WAY 

Miss Jessie E. Richardson, Head of the Department of Home 
Economics Research, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana, has been 
suoervising a two-year project on the selection, care and wearing 
qualities of women 1 s hosiery. Careful studies of the construction 
and actual v/earing qualities of fifteen brands of silk hose are 
being made, in addition to mechanical tests with an abrasion machine. 
The statistics which have been collected will apparently establish 
that gauge number is not a reliable guide to construction, owing to 
frequent shortening of the needle bar. The use by some manufacturers 
of a boarding frame, insufficiently wide in foot and ankle, to give 
a spurious appearance of greater length to the finished hose, is 
proved by an extensive series of measurements taken in connection 
with this project. The 7 /earing qualities of difi4rent types of re- 
inforcements have been studied. Valuable research has been done on the 
optimum number of twists per inch of yam for durability, tending to 
show that the ease of "snagging bears a relation to yarn twist. 

Final tabulation of the results of the project will be made within the 
next few months. 


IX. WHAT HAPPEHED IN TEE CODE HEARING- 

The proposed Hosiery Code as submitted for public hearing on 
August 10, 1933, by the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
contained the following labeling provisions: 

"ARTICLE VIII. 

(b) All full-fashioned hosiery, and all seamless hosiery 
other than bundle goods, which is not first quality 
shall be stamped or transferred either " Irregular" 
or "Seconds" on the toe or sole of each hose, except 
that goods of a 1 ower classification commonly known 
as thirds must be stamped or transferred 11 Thirds." 

(c) All stamping of this nature must be indelible. The 
words "Irregulars", "Seconds", or "Thirds", must be 
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in full-face typ| letters of not less 
sixteenths of an inch in height. 


than three 


a 
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Misrepresentation of mu cerials 


(a) If any definite section or sections of the hose he 


made of a material entirely different from that of 
the hulk or hody of the stocking, when such material 
gives the appearance of silk, the hose must he stamped 
with the names of ho oh materials* 


(h) II o material or content shall he stamped on any hose 
unless it represents at least five per cent (5p) of 
the hose hy weight* Yv'hen two or more contents exist, 
if any content is stamped on the hose, all contents 
constituting five per cent (5p) or more of the 
weight of the hose shall he stamped and in the order 
of major content." 


These provisions remain in the code. 


In addition to the above, the proposed code contained the 
following pro v i s i o n : 

"Tlie Association will cooperate with the United 
States Bureau of Standards to establish minimum 
standards for fabric construction,. 

"Commercial Standard CS 11-29 on Regain of Mer- 
cerized Cotton Yarns, and Commercial Standard GS 
46-33 on Standards for Hosiery Lengths, which 
already have been adopted by" the Industry, are 
made a part of this code. Deviation below estab- 
lished standards will be unfair trade practice." 

At the hearing there was no comment on this provision, ac- 
cording to the transcript* 


The wording of the clause ref 
CS 46-33 was, however, apparently , 
being put upon it by the Consumers 
terpretation was placed upon it by 


or' in g to Commercial Standard 
ambiguous , resulting in one meaning 
5 Advisory Board while another in- . 
the hosiery industry* 


On August 12th, two days after the public hearing, Dr, George 
Taylor, Industrial Adviser, suggested to the industry at one of the 
post-hearing conferences that this section be amended to make it 
clear that the Bureau of Standards commercial standard ( CS 46-33) 
applies only to hosiery of medium length, and that tile industry be 
permitted to make shorter and longer lengths providing these were 
clearly marked* 


In 


the 


Jr 


perfectly 


laudable atterqpt to bring the major 


incius 


under the Codes at the earliest possible date, the 
standards was passed up and no action was taken. 


question of 


tries 

consumer 


«op'7,_q 


on changing the wording in spite of the fact tha^ Mr* C. C® Balo-Si s oon, 
Consumers 1 Adviser, urged such a change in a memorandum to Dr. Lindsay 
Rogers, Deputy Administrator, on August 14th. The memo says in part: 

"Moreover a change in Article VIII, Paragraph 3, seems es- 
sential in the interests of Doth consumers end mills. The present 
statement would, I believe, prevent the manufacture of hosiery of any 
length except within a narrow tolerance ( CC 46-33)* 


"The Bureau of Standards informs me that this was intended 
as a description for medium length "hosiery only, end obviously there 
is need for* short and long lengths as well. Dor the consumer protec- 
tion, however, these odd lengths should be clearly marked." 


The code was approved on August 26, with this provision omitted* 

The hosiery manufacturers have taken the attitude that the 
clause as it stood originally in the code would have provided an ade- 
quate standard because, in spite ox tiie wording of the proposed code, 
Commercial Standard ( CS 46-33) states in its text - "The standard 
length of ladies full-fashioned and seamless hosiery is 30 inches in 
all sizes and this length will be furnished when not otherwise speci- 
fied. Other lengths are available as required. Tolerance for all 
lengths plus or minus one inch*" 


The matter of identifying 
fibre content of hose, whether 
taken up at any time during the 


by labels or other marks the 
silk, rayon , cotton or wool was not 
formulation of the code, so far as 


the record shows. 


The hosiery industry at that time opposed the idea of having 
consumer representation on the Code Authority. 

X* PJ5C0MMMDATI0RS 


1. A Committee charged with the duty of recommending length, 
fibre-identifying, and quality standards and labels should be appoint- 
ed by the Code Authority immediately. This Committee should possess 
equal representation of the industry, consumer groups and the govern- 
ment. The consumer representatives should meet with the approval of 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board. 

2. The report of this Committee should be made to the Code 
Authority within not less than six months after date of its appoint- 
ment. The standards recommended, following adequate review by producer, 
distributor and consumer interests, should be adopted by and made manda- 
tory upon the industry in not less than three months after the report 

of the Committee. 


3. The Committee should be 
investigations, following these, 
mittee 1 s recommendations by the 
portion of the task delegated to 


encouraged at the beginning of its 
of following the adoption of the Corn- 
industry, to refer the whole or any 
it to the American Standards Asso- 
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ciation, or the Division of Trade Standards of the National Bureau of 
Standards, or the American Association for Testing Materials, or any 
other standards promulgating body now established or to be set up, 
for adoption, through such procedure or procedures, as American Standards, 
provided their representation be guaranteed as in (l) above. The provisions 
of (2) above should apply as far as the time limitation is concerned. 

4. Complaint of violation of established provisions should 
be referred as follows: 


(a) To the Code Authority with duplicate copies to 
the Industrial and Consumers’ Advisory Boards: 

(b) By the Code Authority to the National Bureau of 
Standards for testing and technical report; and 


(c) To the Federal Trade Commission in recalcitrant 
cases . 

5. Deports and standards prepared by the Committee should 
not be so worded as to prevent manufacture or sale of non-standard, 
sub- standard, or super- standard grades of hosiery, provided that the 
labels which must be attached to the hosiery accurately indicate the 
nature of the deviation, and further provided that there is no evident 
attempt to thrust unsatisfactory products upon consumer. Such a 
policy would be in line with technical improvement within the industry. 

6. The Committee (constituted as in Recommendation 1.) 
following these recommendations should be given permanent status and ^ 
charged with the duties of redrafting, rephrasing, reworking, and policing 
standards as determined by the exigencies of manufacture, sale and con- 
suming interests. 


April 4, 1934. 


A 
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Report No. 3 


CONSUMERS* INTEREST IN STANDARDS EOR 
ERESH AND CANNED EISH. 


All perishable foods require standards for grading in law and finished 
states, for methods of handling, packing, and shipping, and for declaration 
of conditions and nutritive worth to consumers. 

Important steps have been taken along these lines in the meat foodstuffs 
field. The Federal Meat Inspection Service has functioned as guarantor of the 
public health by establishing and enforcing minimum hygenic and sanitary 
standards. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has made important advance 
in laying the foundation for an industry valuable and consumer usable system 
of standards, grades, labels and terms (nomenclature). A great deal of work 
lies ahead before the labor of these public service bodies are fully rounded 
out, and before the results can be brought home adequately to meet the needs 
of ultimate consumers in general. But a great and important work has been 
undertaken in a systematic, economically justifiable, and public spirited manner. 

Eish is an even more perishable food than meat and hence there is a more 
real need of standards throughout the fishery industries. Standards however 
are lacking and to this may be ascribed in part the fact that the per capita 
fish consumption in the United States is one of the lowest in the world. Eish, 
however, are plentiful and standardization. should do a great deal towards 
making this highly valuable foodstuff a much more important element in the 
national diet than it has been in the past. 

The fisheries industries are now operating under a master Code of Eair 
Competition . Eair Competition has been defined by the President of the United 
States and by General Johnson to mean fair between different business interests 
and fair to the pu blic . The Consumers* Advisory Board wishes to point out 
that adoption of this thesis, implied in the code which the industry has agreed 
upon, calls for guarding the public health and accurate statements of fact re- 
garding the condition and quality of the product sold. The industry's own 
stated position, in other words, can be implemented in this respect by adoption 
of consumer valuable standards as an integral portion of the fair trade practice 
provisions in its blanket and subsidiary codes. 

In making this report the Consumers’ Advisory Board throws its support 
wholeheartedly behind those elements in the industry and those principles 
underlying the National Recovery Act which declare a new deal for the consumer 
to be a condition to any genuine recovery and enduring prosperity. 

(This report was circulated in draft form to a number of well 
recognized authorities in the field in question, and, in its present 
form, represents, in the opinion of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
a condensation, collation, and summarization of the best and most 
impartial technical, and consumer fact and opinion available.) 
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RECOMMENDATI OHS FROM THE CONSUMERS * ADVISORY 
BOARD OE THE N. R. A. 

FOR 

REVISION OE THE FISHERIES INDUSTRY CODE 
WITH REFERENCE TO 

STANDARD QUALITY GRADING AND LABELING OF 
FRESH AND CANNED FISH 


A. 

FRESH FISH 
WHOLES ALE AND RETAIL 


I. THE NEED EOR STANDARDS 

(a) "Probably no food industry today suffers so much 
from disorder and chaos in marketing methods as the fish- 
eries industries of this country 

"The absence of standards of quality permits the 
sale of stale fish. - - - - - No one can dispute the fact 
that this (lack of standards) is the principal cause for the 
inability to increase the per capita consumption of fishery 
■products in this country. The United States has a lower per 
capita consumption of fishery products than any other important 
nation of the world. 

" - - ~ - the failure on the part of the fishing 

industry to recognise and enforce among themselves standards 
of quality has permitted ----- many wholesale and re- 
tail markets whose appearance have a tendency to prejudice the 
consumer against this most important class of food. 11 

Statement by John Ruel Manning, Chief Technologist , 

U. S. Bureau, of Fisheries, in- 
Fishery Industries Specification 
Memo. No. 2450-E 

(b) "The multiplicity of species of available food 
fishes, the confusion regarding common names under which 
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they are offered for sale, the variations in quality of 
individual fish with any species, and other instable ele- 
ments existent in the distribution and sale of fishery ]?ro 
ducts, all contribute to make the intelligent buying of fish 
by the consumer a difficult task. Standards, or grades, if 
based on proper quality factors lending themselves to accu- 
rate description should help to eliminate such confusion. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that in descriptions of 
grades, or standards, there should be no provisions to cover 
various stages of decomposition. In fish and shellfish on 
the market which are entirely fit for consumption, there are, 
of course, varying degrees of freshness. The fish may be in 
a fresh condition characterised by rigor mortis, or they may 
have undergone post-mortem changes to such an extent that the 
original appearance and eating quality have been somewhat im- 
paired, However, if such deteriorative changes producing a 
condition sometimes described as staleness have progressed 
to the point where the products are, in fact, decomposed, 
their shipment and sale is very definitely prohibited by the 
terms of .the Federal food and drags act, and of other exist- 
ing food laws. Decomposed fish are not moor quality fi sh 
entitled to a low grade designation . Such fish are, under 
the terms of the food and drug act, adulterated, and they have 
no legal right on the market, 

"Claims based on factors such as size, maturity, 
sex, fatness or leanness, species, color, and similar character- 
istics, and, in the case of canned products, all additional 
factors involving for the most part workmanship in packing 
would undoubtedly be helpful to the purchaser. Any change 
in the present methods of distribution and sale of fishery 
products enabling more intelligent buying would be beneficial, 
both to the industry and to the consuming -public. The estab- 
lishment of carefully described grades, or standards, which 
can be applied under actual commercial conditions of produc- 
tion and distribution would constitute a progressive step in 
the marketing of seafoods," 

Statement by Dr. A. C, Hunter, Senior Bacteriologist, 

Food and Drug Administration, 

U, S. Department of Agriculture. 
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II. UNDESIRABLE PRACTICES IF THE FISHERY INDUSTRY, 

AFFECTING QUALITY OE PRODUCTS, WHICH SHOULD BE 

CORRECTED BY ADEQUATE INSPECTION AND GRADING. 

The following undesirable practices are -prevalent, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Fisheries of the United States Department 
of Commerce; 

1. The sale of st ale fi sh due to the absence of consumer 
standards of freshness. Grading for freshness and size is done by 
the industry but there is no uniformity in its grades. Size grades 
vary within the species. 

2. Widespread unsanitary methods of handl in g , such as: 

(a) Inadequate cleaning of fishing boats and insufficient 
use of tarpaulins in protecting the fish while in the fishing 
boats. 

(b) The general us e of t he pitch fork or pew in unloading 
fish from the boat, causing wounds m the fish which are fer- 
tile breeding grounds for bacteria capable for causing rapid 
decomposition, besides spoiling the apyjearance of the fish to 
the consumer. 

(c) Hie use of harbor water, insufi iciently chlorinated, 
for the cleaning of fish. This is a common practice at many 
fishing centers. At the Boston Fish Pier harbor water, known 
to be so polluted by industrial and sewerage waste that fish 
connot live in it, is used, with insufficient chlorination, 

to wash fish and fillets. (The Gloucester Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Fisheries is now making detailed bacteriological 
analyses of Boston harbor water as used at the Boston Fish 
Pier, preparatory to calling the attention of the local 
health authorities to the practice.) Similar conditions pre- 
vail at San Pedro and other West Coast harbors where spoilage 
of fish is attributed by the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to the use of dirty harbor water. This abuse exists 
also in many smaller fishery centers. 

(d) Insufficient cleaning of floors and of pails, tables , 
knives, containers and other equipment, used in the handling 
of swimming fish, either whole or in fillets, or in the shuck- 
ing of shell fish on fish wharves. This includes unsanitary 
conditions prevailing in the crab fishery industry, which have 
led to seizures by the Federal Food and Drug Administration 

in the past few years. In many centers fish waste i& removed 
in barrels which a re never adequately cleaned and which serve 
as sources of bacterial infection. 
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3. Tli e use of ice in dir e ct contac t with fish to prevent 
decomposition. While direct contact with ice is immensely to he 
preferred to no means of refrigeration whatever, yet its effect 
upon the fish, in bleaching out valuable nutritional matter is 
such that the fishery industry and trade would do well to con- 
sider the adoption of methods of packing and display whereby 
parchment paper, or containers of some other kind. Would pre- 
serve the fish from direct contact with ice. Retail fish dealers 
are particularly remiss in this respect- The following statement 
has been made by Mr. Frank T. Bell, Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries : 


"Experiments conducted by technologists of this Bureau 
have shown that fresh water ice in direct contact with fish 
will bleach out of the fish, under varying conditions of time, 
and other influencing factors, as high as 40$ of the soluable 
proteins, minerals, flavors and other miscellaneous co-factors 
in that particular fish or fishery product. This will happen 
whether the fish has been subjected to a freezing process or 
not. " 

4. The "blowing" of shucked oysters for an unnecessarily 
long period. If "blowing" (which is necessary for cleansing) is 
continued for more than three of four minutes, the oyster absorb 
so much fresh water that a gallon of newly shucked oysters may, 
when "blown" become ten pints. Time and again the Food and Drug 
Administration has sought to protect consumers against this petty 
thievery. Only recently a case was brought against an oyster 
company on a charge of adulterating oysters with water. When the 
action was tried before a jury in the Federal District Court, the 
judge took occasion to praise the Food and Drug Administration 
for its zeal in the ./public *s behalf. The fraudelent practice of 
selling water as oysters he condemned. But because the total 
solids of oysters vary under different conditions and no legal 
standard has been determined for them, he dismissed the case. 

III. GRADES AND STANDARDS EXTANT 
(A) Federal Specifications 

Federal specification for fresh fish (PT— F-381) deals with 
four types of fish: Fresh (unchilled or unfrozen). Chilled, 

Frozen (regular) and Frozen (quick process) . The only grade spe- 
cified is "best quality". Requirements for frozen fish include 
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temparature and period of freezing for the "Quick freezing" process, 
and prohibit refrosen fish. 

PT-F-371 (dealing with canned codfish and haddock) requires 
material and workmanship "shall he of best quality and in accord- 
ance with best commercial practice, prepared and furnished under 
strictly sanitary conditions, and shall be free from articicial 
coloring, adulteration and impurities". 

PT-0-956-A establishes three grades for shucked oysters defin- 
ed according to the number per gallon. These grades differ con- 
siderably from those established in the Fresh Oyster Code. Detail- 
ed requirements are "shall be strictly fresh shucked oysters, solid 
packed, shall be free from chemical preservatives and added water, 
shall net have been placed in direct contact with ice". 

PT- 0-951 for canned oysters - requires that "oysters shall be 
bright in color, shall have a typical fresh odor and pleasing fla- 
vor, and shall be a fairly uniform size within the specified types. 
Liquor shall be of a good color and of a consistency natural to the 
product. 

PT-S-31 Federal specification for canned salmon - states that 
the product shall be of the best quality of the type specified, 
and gives details regarding requirements for canned Chinook, red, 
Coho, and pink, on the one hand, and Chum on the other hand. 

PT-S-51 Canned sardines. Requirements that they shall be 
"firm but tender; well cleaned, uniform in size and as to fancy 
grade; shall be perfectly processed and free from red feed or 
other objectionable material. Bones shall crush easily when 
pressed between thumb and finger, shall be packed not less than 
eight sardines to the quarter siz?e can, with the interstices well 
filled with either olive of other edible vegetable oil of the best 
grade " . 


PT-S-311 and PT-T-771 set up specifications for canned shrimp 
and tuna fish along the same line. Four grades have been estab- 
lished in Canada. 

(B) State 

(l) Massachusetts. 

The legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts amended 
the Massachusetts Laws relating to Marine Fisheries and fish In- 
spection in 1933 to require grading as follows: 
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Chapter 94, Section 74 1 All fresh fish before being 
offered for sale, placed in cold storage, salted or smoked, 
shall be graded as follows: 

"Prime" fish in extra-fine condition, 

"Superior" fish in suitable condition to stand shipment 
outside the Commonwealth for human consumption as fresh fish* 

"Standard" fish in suitable condition for immediate 
human consumption as fresh fish. 

All other fish are to be classed as refuse, shall be 
deemed unsuitable for human consumption, and may be used 
only for fish meal, fertilizer, and. other non-food purposes* 

NOTE: This refers only to swimming fish, not to shell 

fi sh. 

Although the law is cm the Statute Book the actual grading of 
fish in Massachusetts is in abeyance pending a decision as to 
whether the authority to grade lies with the Division of Markets 
or the Department of Agriculture or the State Department of Con- 
servation, Division of Pish and Game. 

Grade definitions of the Massachusetts type are of doubtful 
value. The term "Extra fine condition" is hardly more descriptive 
than the term "Prime", In the case of the "Superior" and "Standard" 
grades, the definitions are based on the keeping quality of the 
fish as indicated by their condition at the time of grading. The 
question of whether or not fish are fit to be shipped, or must be 
consumed immediately, involves some variable and indeterminate 
factors, the use of which casts serious doubt on the value of such 
a consideration in the establishment of a grade. More accurate 
grade descriptions, in terms of measurable characteristics, would 
furnish a far better basis for grading* 


(2) Virginia 


Grading has been carried on voluntarily by all packers of salt 
cured fish in the state of Virginia for the past year. The grading 
of shad, croakers, trout and butterfish has also been carried on 
voluntarily by a large section of the fishery industry. The work 
was done by the Division of Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration with the consent of the U* S. Commissioner 
of Fisheries and the Governor of Virginia. A bill to authorize 
similar grading for all fish and fishery products in the state, in- 
troduced into the legislature this past winter, was passed by the 
Senate but was killed in the House Committee for what were apparent- 
ly political reasons* 


r 


Grading is "being continued on a voluntary "basis "by the great 
majority of the packers of salt cured fish and a section of the 
rest of the industry 


£§■■ ) , ten ta tive Grade s for Virgi nia Brine or Salt Cured Salt Water Fish 
(Accepted voluntarily "by 90 per cent of Virginia packers) 

y_l_ r .£Aft3-g - Ho* 1 shall consist of fish of one species, taken 
oefore spawning, fresh when curing "begun, well drained, bright, 
free from rust, of a sweet, wholesome odor, thoroughly cured, 
with 90 of scales removed and. free from damage from any cause. 
All clipped roe fish shall have the heads properly removed* All 
roe fish shall have a fairly developed roe* 

All clipped fish shall "be thoroughly cleaned and washed 
"before curing "begins. 

Virginia Selects shall consist of fish that meet all the 
grade and packing requirements of Virginia ho, 1 and in addi- 
tion shall, when clipped, have all membrane and blood removed 
from under the main bone. 


Herring 

Pack ; When packed in barrels herring shall be tightly 
packed with a circular pack and contain not less than 160 
pounds of fish and 40 pounds of salt and have a count of not 
less than 650 and be not smaller than fish of this count when 
packed in other containers. The maximum and minimum count 
sha.ll be plainly marked on the outside, and this maximum and 
minimum shall not have a spread of greater than 50. Other 
packs shall contain the same proportions of fish and salt and 
have a proportionate spread. 

Size : Clipped herring shall not be less than 6 inches 

in length and whole herring 7-1/2 inches. 

Tolerance : In order to allow for variations incident 

to proper handling and packing in each of the foregoing grades, 
not more than 5$, by weight, of the fish in any one container 
shall consist of fish that have spawned, not more than 2%, by 
weight, shall consist of fish not properly cleaned when clipped, 
and not more than 3 $>, by weight, shall be allowed for fish that 
fail to meet the remaining requirements of the grades, but none 
of this sha.ll be allowed for fish not properly and thoroughly 
cured. 


\ 
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There shall "be no tolerance allowed for count outside of 
the maximum and minimum marked on the package, nor for net 
weight of fish in each container. 

Definiti on of terms . As used in these grades, 

"Fresh" means that the fish have firm, elastic flesh 
that does not pit readily on pressure; that they have a sweet 
wholesome odor; that their gills have their characteristic 
red color; that their eyes he full, prominent and bright, and 
that the scales have their characteristic bright sheen# 

"Dree from damage" means that neither the appearance nor 
keeping quality of the fish shall be materially affected* 

"Head properly removed" means that the head shall be so 
removed as to allow no leak of roe, 

"Length" means the longitudinal distance between the cen- 
ter of the forward end of the fish and the junction of its 
body and tail# 

It is strongly recommended that brine be used only once 
and that racks at least 6 inches high above the floor be used 
for draining the fish, 

( b*) Tentati ve Vi r gin ia G-rades Accepted Voluntarily by Large Section 
of fresh Dish Indust ry 

Virginia Ho. 1 Salt Water shall consist of fish of one 
species, that are fresh, well fleshed, taken before spawning, 
and free from damage caused by pa,rasites, disease, mechanical 
injury or other means# 

Sex; Where sex is a factor of importance because of the 
presence or absence of roe, it shall oe stated, and a lish of 
the opposite sex is to be considered as a defect. Where roe 
is a factor, it shall be well developed and in a hard, fine- 
grained condition. 

Size : Size may be set by agreement between buyer and sell- 

er, in which ca.se the specified size or sizes shall govern the 
inspection. Where the size is not specified, the following 
sha.ll be the minimum weight for the species named; 


t 
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Shad 

Croakers 

Trout 

Roe lbs. 

Buck 2 lbs* 

Large 2 lbs. 
Medium g lb. 

Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Pan 9 

4 lbs 
2 lbs 
1 lb. 
inches 

Butt erf i sh 

Snot lb. 



Large g lh 0 
Small ^ lb. 





Tolerances ; In order to allow for variations incident to 
proper grading and handling, not more than 5 per cent, by weight, 
of the fish in any one container may he "below the prescihed 
minimum weight. 

In addition, not more than 5 per cent, hy weight, shall he 
helow the remaining requirements of this grade, hut none of this 
tolerance shall he allowed for tainted or decomposed fish. 

Pack : it is suggested that no one package contain over 100 
loounds' of fish; that in warm weather the fish he packed in an 
equal weight of ice, and that individual wraps he given a trial. 

Definition of terms ; As used in these grades: 

"Fresh means that the fish have firm, elastic flesh that 
does not pit readily on pressure; that they have a sweet, whole- 
some odor; that their gills have their characteristic red color; 
and their eyes he full, prominent and bright, and that the 
scales have their characteristic bright sheen. 

"Well fleshed" means that the fish he in a plump condition 
that is characteristic of the species when taken at their best* 

lf Pree from damage" means that neither the appearance nor 
keeping quality of the fish shall he materially affected. 


IY. FEASIBILITY OF STANDARDS 

A statement hy Dr. A. S. Anderson, in the 26th Annual Report 
of the Fishery Board of Scotland for the year 1907, has become a 
classic in fisheries bibliography. It has been widely quoted in 
foreign language publications as Tire 11 as in American fishery 
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reports, textbooks for students’ use, etc. Dr. Anderson’s state- 
ment follows* 

"X am inclined to consider the following five tests as 
fairly reliable in giving comparatively trustworthy evidence 
as regards the condition of a fish;— 

"l® She presence or absence of rigor mortis. 

"2* The presence, degree of development of, or absence 
of, reddish discoloration on the ventral aspect of the back- 
bone. 

"3. The smell. 

,( 4. The manner in which the flesh separates from the 
backbone. 

n 5* Tlie appearance of the abdominal walls. 

”1. So long as a fish is in the condition of rigor 
mortis it is a. guarantee that it is perfectly fresh, since ^ 
decomposition can only set in as rigor passes off; the ordi- 
nary tests for which, already enumerated, are— degree of 
rigidity on handling and balancing, flesh firm and elastic 
and does not pit readily on pressure. The chemical changes 
in the muscle are also important — acid during rigor , be- 
coming alkaline as rigor passes off, and finally distinctly 
alkaline when decomposition has set in — both to litmus 
paper. But since, under the most favorable conditions ^ under 
which fish are treated, rigor mortis is of short duration, 
its absence is no guarantee that fish are not sufficiently 
fresh and not fit for human f;ood. 

"II. At this state the presence or absence of reddish 
discoloration on the ventral aspect is invaluable, and 
should always be looked for. If it is present, .we know that 
the fish are certainly quite fresh. The time will probably 
be about 48 to 60 hours after capture or after handling, hut 
even at this stage the fish may not be such as should be con- 
demned as unfit for human food or for curing purposes. Yet, 
when one sees this discoloration fully developed, ic should 
make one suspicious and more cautious as regards the condi- 
tion and cause one to examine them more critically by further 
tests. Also, it has to be kept, in mind that, to prevent tms 
discoloration, an attempt is sometimes made to remove the 
large caudal vein along the gut. 
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”111. The sense of smell in the examination of fish 
is invaluable in spite of the difficulties already discussed. 

I have attempted to describe small in terms of fresh, fishy, 
sea-weddy for one large class of fish; as fresh, fishy and 
oily in another large class of fish, and to contrast these 
with such terms in everyday use as tainted, stale, and 
putrid. Although one at the same time recognizes the differ- 
ent and relative degrees of development of the sense of smell, 
and consequently the difficulty of getting unanimity in dif- 
ferent individuals of what constitutes these different terms, 
yet the test of smell is both a time-honored and a reliable 
standard. One will usually find that, as the red discolora- 
tion is appearing, the smell is passing from fresh to tainted 
and stale. The fish is now on the borderland, and one smells 
critically for an approaching putrid odor, when the fish 
should be at once condemned. 

”IV. When a fish is fresh it required considerable pres- 
sure to strip the flesh from the backbone, and in doing so 
many tags of flesh are left adhering to the bone. As decom- 
position, and consequently softening, progresses, the flesh 
gradually strips off cleaner. Hence, when one finds that the 
flesh comes away readily and comparatively cleanly from the 
bone, or that the bone can be stripped readily and cleanly 
from the flesh, one may feel convinced that the fish are 
certainly not fresh, tint decomposition, if not well advanced, 
has certainly commenced, and by this and other tests proposed 
one will feel warranted in condemning such fish. 

,! V. In examining the interior of the abdominal cavity 
one notes the condition of the kidney, situated anteriorly 
and ventral to the backbone. It is a very diffuse, vascular, 
and friable organ, and very rapidly breaks down, passing 
through different shades of color, to form a reddish-brown 
debris in from 24 to 48 hours, while the fish may be still 
quite fresh. But more important is the condition of the 
abdominal walls. If they are firm and elastic, with ab- 
sence of discoloration and presence of fresh, characteristic 
smell, one may feel assured that the fish are fresh. On the 
other hand, if the walls are soft and pulpy, with apple— jelly- 
like appearance and presence of discoloration, with tainted 
odor, while the fish is becoming alkaline to litmus paper, 
then such fish require very careful consideration, and it 
will generally be found that, with other confirmatory evi- 
dence present, such fish should be condemned. 
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"Other common tests which should, never he omitted are — 

"VI. The appearance of the Gills. — The gills of most 
fish are red in color, with certain specific tints. These 
tints disappear in about from 24 to 36 hours, and the gills 
become grey and slimy by the third to fourth day. So long 
as the gills retain their natural color there is a strong 
presumption that the fish are fresh, Sut one has to keep in 
view that the gills often retain their characteristic color 
with little change — especially if washed daily in tap or, 
still more, sea water — even when the flesh is becoming putrid; 
that on the whole the gills of trawled fish are often paler 
at the time of capture than line fish, -and more so the 'long- 
er they have been in the trawl net; also that one finds 
degrees of paleness even among perfectly fresh fish. 

"VII. The appearance of the Eye. — The appearance of 
the eye should always be noted. The full and prominent eye, 
with jet-black pupil and transparent cornea, of the fresh 
fish presents a very decided contrast to the grey and shrunk- 
en eye of a fish four or five days after capture. 

"VIII. The appearance of the Scales. One notes the 
absence or presence of characteristic sheen, the firmness or 
looseness of the scales, and if they rub off readily. .If the 
scales present a patchy appearance, it indicates that the 
fish are probably trawled or have been roughly handled. 

"IX. The General Appearance. — In looking at a fish 
the appearance it presents often indicates whether it is a 
trawled or line fish. In the former the body region generally 
shows a battered and limp appearance, with often considerable 
extravasation of blood in the head region. 

"From the above considerations, I venture to state that 

when — 

1. Rigor mortis has passed off, 

2. Reddish discoloration, fully developed as . described, 

3. Smell becoming tainted, passing to putrid. 

4. Flesh strips off readily and cleanly from backbone. 

5. Abdominal walls becoming soft and pulpy, with 
commencing apple- jelly-like appearance and with 
commencing discoloration and tainted odor, 

6. Gills lost characteristic tint, becoming grey and 
slimy. 
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7. Eyes grey and shrunken* 

such fish should unhesitatingly he condemned." 

V. OP II! I Oh II! THE INDUSTRY IE SUPPORT OE GRADING. 

Resolution adopted hy the Herring Packers Asso- 
ciation of Virginia in Meeting assembled February 16., 1934. 


He it Resolved, first: That we urgently petition the 
Legislature of Virginia now in session to extend to the Sea- 
food Industries of Virginia the same privileges and advantages 
of State Inspection, Grading and Certification as are now given 
producers of Agricultural Products. 

Second: That since said Inspection is entirely voluntary 

on the part of the producers it cannot work any hardship on any 
branch of the State seafood industries. 

Third: That the said Inspection work is entirely self 

sustaining and the State is not forced to be at any additional 
expense in extending the scope of its Inspection work. 

Fourth: That Inspection of Salt Herring in Virginia 

during its operation has proved beneficial beyond doubt to 
this branch of the State Seafood Industry in that greater 
care was exercised in curing and packing by the producers. 

That the retail merchant was assured of a consistency as to 
cure, pack and count. That the consumer was reasonably assur- 
ed of consistent quality as to the preparation of the fish. and 
their cure. All of which aided in a much more satisfactory 
marketing of Salt Herring during the season when inspected. 

Fifth: That the packers of Salt Herring have invested 

a considerable amount of money and time, that the State has 
put a great deal of time and effort in this work and it would 
be distressing to the Herring Packers to be deprived of these 
benefits at this time. We make this assertion because we 
know it is easy to prove that Inspection of our product has 
materially helped to re-establish a consumer demand for the 
better grade of Salt Herring that Inspection has helped pro- 
duce. 

Sixth: That we reiterate our request that the laws of . 
our State be changed to permit the Seafood Industries to have 
the permission of the State to participate in this privilege. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. C. L. TODD, BUCKROE DISH COMPANY, 
CONSOLIDATED, BUCKROE BEACH, VIRGINIA, ON MAY 20, 
1933. 


n In regards to the grading or standardizing of sea- 
foods, i t has met wi th the he arty app ro v al of our 
fishermen and we believe we have already seen results 
even though this year our pack has Been unusually 
small and the quality has not been up to our usual 
standard. 

We have received very few ’’cuts" in our fish this 
year, especially Shad and this I believe has been 
due to the inspection. Th e inspect ion is a step in 
the right direction and I hope and believe it will be 
given a further trial again next year." 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE SEA POOD DEALERS 1 
ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED OE BALTIMORE OH 
JANUARY 29, 1934. 


"The Members of the Sea Pood Dealers Ass’n., Inc. , 

unanimously ag r eed t hat the un i form grading of fish 
would be of gre at benefit to the Industry . 11 


EXCERPT PROM LETTER OP MR. N. f. BROOME, DIV- 
ISION OP MARKETS , VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OP AG- 
RICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, TO CONSUMERS’ AD- 
VISORY BOARD. 

n We begun this work in the spring of 1933 - this being 
the first grading of fish in America as far as I 
know* We graded and inspected about 2000 100-lb 
boxes of fresh fish: and 20,909 160-lb. barrels of salt 
herring. The work on fresh fish was moderately 
successful and demonstrated the great need for nat- 
ional grades on these fish, because practically all 
of them go to other states and their condition changes 
so rapidly that there should be some provision made 
for inspecting in the terminal markets to check this 
condition, if the contents of the package is not satis- 
factory to the buyer, which would certainly happen in 
a small percentage of the shipments. 
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"[The work on salt herring was a complete success® 

The packers put up a much "better product which 
sold for a "better price, and "best of all, prac- 
tically eliminated all kicks from buyers and con- 
sumers - there having been only one barrel that 
went bad to the best of my knowledge* 

"We plan further work on these products, hoping in 
time to deliver small packages of salt herring or 
individual fresh fish in some form of waterproof 
paper container, with the name and grade prinked 
on the package so that the consumers will know ex- 
actly what they are buying* 

"The only opposition we have had to this work appar- 
ently developed in the Fulton Fish Market of hew 
York City." ' 


EXCEBPT FROM LETTER OF MR. L ?. HALFERTY OF 
G, P. HALFERTY ATTD COMPANY, SEATTLE, TO COH- 
SUMSRS 1 ADVISORY BOARD, MARCH 26, 1934 

"Insofar as it is possible and practical, I be- 
lieve that there should be a statement on the can 
on the grade standard of the contents. 

"In some items, however, that is not possible nor 
practical, and I am inclined to believe at the pre- 
sent time, that this statment applies to Canned 
Salmon. 

"Under the Code, as proposed for the Canned Salmon 
Industry, the specie of the Salmon must be speci- 
fied on the label. It does not, however, provide 
breaking down of grade standards for each species, and 
as indicated, I do not believe that it would be poss- 
ible or practical at the present time, to go beyond 
the Code provision. My conclusion on this, is based 
on the fact that there has been no definite method 
devised for such break down in classification. 


"Canned Clams should be classified as to specie, and 
the specie broken down as to Fancy, Choice and Stan- 
dard Grades of each specie. The Clam Canning Indus- 
try is confronted with low-priced Canned Clams that 
are shipped in by the Japanese. These Clams, while a 
little different specie than we have here, neverthe- 
less are sold as Canned Clams, and in a Chowder, are 
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used in the same manner as the American pact: - 
this all at cruel cost to the additional labor 
that could he employed in our American canneries*" 

MR* L. F. KEDZIE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF MIDWEST 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION* CHICAGO, IN A LETTER TO 
THE CONSUMERS 1 ADVISORY BOARD STATES: 

"As a matter of fact I do not see that it will do 
much good to grade fish at the producing point and 
I firmly believe that if inspections are made they 
should either be done at the wholesale establish- 
ments or at the retail establishments* However, we 
shall folio?/ the methods of the Rational Fisheries 
Association as soon as these methods are worked out*" 

MR. E. H. CARLIN, MANAGER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS , IN A LETTER TO THE CONSUMERS* 
ADVISORY BOARD SAYS: 

"We are heartily in favor of doing everything possible 
in the matter of studies and developments to improve 
the quality of our product*" 


VI. 


MANITOBA MAY ESTABLISH GRADES 


In 1SS3 a Commission was appointed by the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment to investigate the Manitoba Fishing Industry* Its 
objects were stated to be: 

1* Regulation of seasons during which fish can be 
taken and disposed of. 


2. Provision for practical methods of handling fish 
to insure their reaching the market in satisfac- 
tory condition* 

In the Commission 1 s report recommendations are made in 
respect to cleanliness of fishing vessels and skiffs, boxes, 
containers, etc* and adequate supplies of ice* Licensing is 
recommended for the proper administration of fishing stations. 
Licensing of all cold storage firms is 1 also recommended, and 
it is stated that no fish should be left in cold storage for 
more than 12 months* The Licensing of fish buyers and export- 
ers is further recommended. The report states: 


"In regard to inspection and grading the Commis- 
sioners feel that it will be in the interest of 
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the Industry to work out an inspection and grad- 
ing system voluntary or otherwise, which will 
raise standards of quality of fish and make this 
an asked for product among the American consumer 
public," 


SMOKED DISK AND SALTED FISH 

The quality of smoked and salted product is not at 
present assured by any accepted standards® A standard for 
fresh fish should apply to all fish set aside for smoking 
or salting® 


B. 


C AIMED FISH 

I. Standards, Grades, and Labels. 

The canned fish industry is considerably more pro- 
gressive than the fresh fish industry, and is held by the 
Bureau of Fisheries to be "the bright spot of the fisher- 
ies" in comparison with the conditions prevailing in the 
handling of fresh fish. Yet, various practices prevail in 
the canned fish industry which a re detrimental to the con- 
sumer# The United States Bureau of Fisheries has continu- 
ally called attention to these practices# 

Canned Salmon ; Cannery practice has been improved in re- 
cent years to a degree where decomposition of fish seldom 
if ever now takes place in the can, yet fish of various 
degrees of freshness undoubtedly are still put through the 
canning process# While the process itself renders such 
fish sterile, the quality of the product is naturally such 
that the consumer does not receive a satisfactory grade of 
product* A careful inspection of the salmon by the industry 
itself or by a duly appointed official at the canneries 
would obviate stale fish# Salmon canning which centers 
mainly in Alaska is carried on there during a short summer 
season by working crews, transported from the United States 
West Coast ports# The superintendent of a cannery attempts 
to fulfill a quota of a certain number of cases, in spite 
of the uncertainty of the catch in nearby waters from day to 
day* To keep the cannery working at capacity is possible 
only by accepting on certain days fish which have been brought 
from a distance or which may have been in the fishermen 5 s 
boat for some time. Except at a few points, it is not the 
general practice to use ice in the handling of salmon in 
Alaska# Ice, in fact, is not available# The raw fish, con- 
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taminated from a dirt y boat* may have developed bacterial 
flora to the extent of actual spoilage* 

"Salmon flesh up to 24-48 hears after death in the 
summer contains few or no bacteria, iience if seveial million 
organisms per gram are found in canned salmon it is indicated 
that the fish were stale and decomposed "before they were pack- 
ed. Limits in the number of dead bacteria present in a canned 

product should be worked out." _ 

Excerpt from an unpublished report on Cannery Sanitation by 
the College of Fisheries, University of Washington. 


The present grading of canned salmon under the code re- 
quires only that the species be marked on the can. An excep- 
tion is made under the code for Chinook and Steelhead canned 
on the Columbia River. It is understood that a special trade, 
including a large export market, has been built up for Columbia 
River salmon under the Columbia River name, and the use of that 
term has therefore been permitted. Steelhead salmon is an un- 
important factor in the canned fish industry, most of it being 
frozen for the export trade. 


Canned salmon is ordinarily bought subject to examination, 
by the broker or the broker’s agents who examine a representative 
sample selected from all portions of the lot being sold. It is 
now also customary for brokers to send out samples. Both these 
customs have tended to improve the quality of the product, and 
have served to protect the wholesaler and the retailer.. The 
information thus obtained is not carried through by an in- 
formative labeling to the consumer. 


It has been pointed out by the Bureau of Fisheries that some 
grading and classifications have been worked out by the Association 
of Pacific Fisheries. Its program calls for examination and .re- 
port in detail on 2,267 different parcels of salmon, aggregating 
4,000,000 cases" during the current year. Its intention is to 
assure packers that "only salmon in good condition would be shipped 
to consuming markets." The whole program is thus far m a ratner 
tentative state, and submission of sample lots to the Association 
laboratories in Seattle is entirely voluntary. 

Canne d Tuna Fish . Conditions in the tuna fisn industry, 
which” Centers in southern California, are on the wnole good, 
according to officers of the Pure Food and Drug Administration. 

The fishinm boats ply in semi-tropical waters but carry ice an 
are equipped with mechanical refrigeration to prevent the ice 
from melting. The fish, which are caught at sea in Southern 
Californian, Mexican and Central American waters, are canned 
at San Pedro and San Diego, generally •’under sanitary conditions 
by sound technical methods. 

Two main types of spoilage may occur in tuna. A condition 
known as "honeycomb" appears during the cooking process at the 
cannery if deterioration has set in. Doubtful fish are txierefore 
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■bought from the fisherman subject to cook 11 , and the resultant cash 
loss to the fisherman makes the industry self-policing in this res- 
pect* 11 Souring" of the fish occurs after preliminary cooking if 
there is Prolonged delay "before the canning process is completed. 

This condition in the can is easily determined "by odor and taste, 
and resultant returns to the canneries have eradicated the abuse 
except in occasional cases. 

Canned Shrimp . Conditions in the canned shrimp industry are 
such that the consumer is far less sure of a standard product than 
he is with respect to other canned fish. The National Canners As- 
sociation, the research departments of the can making firms and the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries has made repeated efforts to as- 
sist this highly competitive industry to improve its product. The 
Food and Drug Administration has also used its influence to effect 
improved sanitation. 

Shrimp are caught along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast from 
South Carolina to Texas but the great part of the canning industry 
centres at the ports of Mississippi and Louisiana. Packing in 
glass containers is done satisfactorily with a quality product at 
canneries at Fernandina, Florida, and to some extent at other points. 
The Gulf shrimp canneries are generally small units which operate as 
shrimp canneries in the summer time and as oyster canneries in the 
winter time. Uhile the large fishing boats which collect from the 
smaller shrimp boats are equipped with ice, the small boats have no 
refrigerating facilities. The shrimp catch is frequently collected 
after decomposition has started. Competitive conditions permit an 
extremely low standard. Improvements in sanitation and methods of 
handling during the canning process are needed. It is believed 
this will do much to raise low standards now prevalent. 

Canned Mackerel . Mackerel canning is a small but growing 
industry, centering on the west coast. The canned product competes 
with the cheap grades of canned salmon. Complaints have frequently 
been made by salmon packers that illustrations of salmon have ap- 
peared on the labels of mackerel cans, and that othor methods have 
been made to simulate the appearance of a canned salmon container. 
Another practice with which the Food and Drug Administration has 
dealt has been to use a deceptive brand name, such as King Solomon, 
in which the words "Solomon" in large letters and the word "mackerel" 
in considerably smaller letters tend to givo the impression that the 
product is salmon. 


Canned Sardines . California sardines, (pilchards), caught 
in Californian waters by Japanese and Italian fishermen, are 
usually canned within a few miles of the place where they are 
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caught. Cannery practice is efficient and has improved in 
sanitation of recent years though further improvement should 
he brought about. Pat fish, when canned, improve in flavor 
and appearance with age. Thin fish become less appetizing 
in appearance. Crushed or braised fish turn brown in the 
can, but this condition is not detrimental to health. 

Maine sardine s, until recent, years frequently below 
standard, are now canned under rigid state inspection. For 
two recent seasons an epidemic among the fish caused a sharp 
decrease in the supply available for canning. But the size of 
the pack is now returning to normal proportions (Pure Food and Drug 
Administration) <, 


Canned Clams and Oysters . Inadequate cleaning of the 
shucked shell fish may zscu.se discoloration and an unappetizing 
appearance. Minced clams (canned chiefly on the Pacific Coast) 
are a product of good quality and- well prepared under standard- 
conditions. 

Note: The research departments of the National Canners 

Association, the American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company have done a great deal 
of work in the field of standard cannery practice, 
and a considerable amount on problems dealing 
with consumers. We presume that a good deal of 
this is immediately applicable throughout the 
industry. 


1 1 . C MAD I AH OPINION ON G-RADINC OF CANNED FISH 


From a report on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish 
Products made by Cockfield, Brown and Company, advertising 
agency of Montreal, for the Honorable E. N. Rhodes, Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. (G-rading is done by 
law in several Canadian provinces but has not been inaugurated 
by the Federal Government.) 

"The most vital and apparent problems of every 
branch of the canned fish industry is that 
of supplying the market, with identifiable 
and dependable goods of standard quality, 
grade for grade. All- suggestions received, 
such as — "better inspection", "rigid grad- 
ing", "ruthless condemnation of sub-standard 
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packs 11 — are so obvious as to deserve the criti- 
cism of 'begging the question’. It is freely ad- 
mitted that they are worth while objectives, but 
no practical scheme was put forward for imple- 
menting them. The example of Japan in the merger 
of crab c aimers , under state encouragement and 
sponsorship, into a few powerful units, from which 
sub-standard fly-by-night packers are outlawed, 
may be ruthless, but it is certainly proving to be 
effective and worthy of serious consideration. 

"It may have to be adopted, in its Candian en- 
vironment, into something which differs in form 
but adheres in principle, such for example as a 
"closed" association of reputable lobster canners, 
in which membership can be secured and retained 
only by obedience to rigid self-made and self- 
inspected rules — w.i/fch such tangible advantages 
as an association mark of readily identifiable 
character, below the brand of the individual pack- 
er, and supported by intensive education propa- 
ganda among the trade and the consuming public in 
domestic and external markets." 

C. 


What HAPPENED III THE CODE HEARING 

The Fisheries Code was formulated by the National Fisheries 
Association and was handled in the A- A. A. until the New Year when 
the code came under the jurisdiction of the N.R.A. 

In the informal nearing and at the conferences which took place 
. before and after the formal hearing in December, a great effort 
was made by Mr. Leroy Peterson, representative, Consumers 1 Coun- 
sel, A. A. A., to have the following provision calling for grad- 
ing included in the code, in the section dealing with Powers and 
Duties of the Code Authority. 

"A survey by competent marketing specialists shall be under- 
taken immediately at the time that this code becomes effective to 
determine the specifications for tentative grades for fisheries 
products. This survey shall be completed within one year. Immed- 
eately upon the termination of this survey, tentative grades shall 
be established and shall become effective when promulgated kb y the 
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Secretary. The fishery industry of the United States hereby 
designates the United States Bureau of Fisheries to establish 
these grades and to carry out the provisions of tnis paragraph 
and hereby provides the funds for this service unless and until 
the Federal Government through act of Congress or otherwise pro- 
vides the necessary funds* " 


Some change'.was made in the wording of the above. 

i 

Over Mr. Peterson's strong protest the following provision 
finally appeared in the proposed code as presented for public 
hearing; 

"Article VIII. B. Powers and Duties of the National 
Code Authority. 


(f) to encourage the distribution of strictly high 
quality nr o ducts of the industry and otherwise to 
protect the consumer against inferior merchandise. 
The National Code Authority and the several Execu- 
tive Committees shall investigate the feasibility 
and wisdom of establishing a. proper system and 
agency for the grading of products of the industry 
for the four-fold purpose of benefiting the fisher- 
men, stabilizing the industry, minimizing destruc- 
tive price-cutting, and eliminating from the market 
not only immature and undersized fish and shell- 
fish, but also all types of inferior and unwholesome 
products of the industry. The several Executive 
Committees shall formulate their recommendations 
resulting from such investigations, and on or be- 
fore June 1, 1934, shall make a preliminary report 
of the same to the National Code Authority, which 
shall correlate the said recommendations in suitable 
form and, within a further period of thirty days, 
shall make recommendations accordingly to the Admin- 
istrator. " 


Mr. Peterson objected to the above clause on several grounds* 
"To encourage the distribution of strictly high quality products" 
was, he claimed, a high sounding phrase with little meaning. "Tne 
national Code Authority and the several Executive Committees snail 
investigate the feasibility and wisdom of establishing a proper 
system and agency for the grading of products," was not sufficiently 
definite he said, and did not indicate acceptance of the principle of 
grading. 


As members of this industry had been buying from fishermen on 
grades for more than forty years he could see no reason why more time 
should be wasted in studying the feasibility of the principle. Grading 
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experts of the Bureau of Fisheries 
we re feasible. Mr. Peterson said,' 
in the industry to grading was due 
backwardness in marketing practice 
dishonesty in the sale of fish. 


were satisfied that grades 
and he stated that opposition 
to lack, of vision, to general 
and in many cases to outright 


The Cons-umers 1 Counsel felt that the grades should he es- 
tablished in cooperation with the Bureau of Fisheries, which was 
the agency most competent to deal with grading. Consumers 1 Counsel 
would not disapprove of industry making the study on grading, Mr. 
Peterson said, providing the scope of the study and the personnel 
to be employed should be approved by the Bureau of Fisheries. 


After the Fishery Code came under the jurisdiction of 1T.R.A. , 
Mr. George Haddock, Consumers Adviser, made further objection to 
the standards provision of the code and suggested the following 
provision as a substitute for Article VIII, Division B, Section 
(f) which requires the Code Authority "to investigate the feasibil- 
ity and wisdom of establishing a proper system and agency for the 
grading..... make recommendations accordingly to the Ad- 

ministrator". 


"A survey by competent marketing specialists and technical 
fishery experts shall be undertaken immediately at the time that 
this code becomes effective, to determine the specifications for 
tentative grades for fishery products. This survey shall be com- 
pleted within one year. Immediately upon the termination of this 
survey, tentative grades shall be established and shall become 
effective when promulgated by the Secretary. The fishery industry 
of the United States hereby designates the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries to establish these grades anC carry out the provisions of 
this paragraph, and hereby provides the funds for this service un- 
less and until the Federal Government through Act of Congress or 
otherwise provides the necessary funds." 


Objecting to the provision which is now in the code he said 
in a. report to the Acting Deputy Administrator, Mr. R. H. Fiedler, 
on January 25, 1 934 i 


"There is nothing in this code to compel or authorize the 
industry to establish or formulate any proposed marketing grades 
or standards, or even to formulate and recommend such grades and 
standards as are deemed ’feasible and wise’. This provision appar- 
ently gives the industry an additional six months to decide whether 
or not it wishes to establish marketing grades or standards. 


"We advise the inclusion of a phrase requiring the industry 
to proceed with the formulation of recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of such grades and standards as are wise and feasible. We 
also believe the industry should invite the cooperation and assis- 
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tance of tlie U» S. Bureau of Fisheries in its 
formulations of its standards. 


investigations and 


At the public hearing on the proposed code, Mr. Charles E. 
Jacks on, Deputy Administrator, U. S. Bureau of Eisneries, made 
the following statement; 


it there exists a situation where an industry 

worth several hundred million dollars to the economic structure 
of the nation collects little information on market conditions; 
little attention has "been directed toward developing a standard- 
ized quality product, and at times resources of this industry 
have Been exploited in an unregulated and undirected manner. 


"The fishing industry has rna.de little progress in estab- 
lishing marketing grades by which to judge the quality of its 
product. Some have been developed for processed products, but 
as yet no great headway has been made for grading fresh or frozen 
fish. There is urgent need for the establishment oi marketing 
grades for such fishery products. If this were done the industry 
would be materially benefited. Producers would be protected from 
fraudulent practices ; the pack of non-perishable products undouot— 
edly could be more easily financed; fish of questionable quality 
would be kept off the market; and perhaps by means of adopting 
minimum size limits for some fish, or other means, the respective 
fisheries resources could thereby be better conserved to sustain 
production. 


Opposition to the standards clause 
Counsel was voiced by Mr. Mayo Shat tuck, 
Fisheries Association. 


proposed by the Consumers' 
r epr e sent i ng the Hat i onal 


He said in part: 


"The industry means what it says when it says that it intends 
to make this study wi thing six months and to maize a report. And I 
humbly submit that the industry which handles fish every day and not 
fishery statistics, is capable of deciding at least how it shall im- 
prove the quality and the freshness of its product. It may easily be 
that at the end of six months this industry will come in to you gen- 
tlemen and say 'We have studied this problem: it is too big for us as 
an industry alon.e: we think that the Bureau of Fisheries should do this 
thing 1 ........ But we may say, as business men, and this is our code and 

our industry, 'life have studied grading: we think that the adoption of 
a schedule of grading for three hundred varieties of fish over thirty- 
two thousand miles of coast line, and the attempt to enforce it at the 
expense of this industry, is a thing that we cannot afford to pay 
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for in the way we have "been asked to "by the United States Govern- 
ment," 

In response to questions from Assistant Deputy Administrator 
White, Mr. Shat tuck said that the Industry 1 s refusal to accept the 
standards clause proffered "by the Consumers Counsel was "based on 
their refusal to accept the principle of grading, prior to an in- 
vestigation into its feasibility. There was no doubt, he said, 
that the industry accepted the fact that the quality of fish on 
the market must be improved, but he could not say that gra.ding 
would necessarily establish that, 

Mr, N c W. Broome of the Division of Markets, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Immigration stated that the grading of 
fish ms no more difficult than the grading of agricultural pro- 
ducts. He had, with the Bureau of Fisheries, conducted a sur- 
vey of several fishery centres 9 and had found that the majority 
of the wholesale dealers in Richmond, Norfolk, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Philadelphia were in favor of grading, while New York 
dealers were unanimously against it. 

Dr, Harden F„ Taylor, president of the Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Company 0 (the present Chairman of the Fishery Code Authority) 
spoke at length on the difficulties of establishing standards in 
the fisheries industries. He explained that in his opinion no 
more could be asked than ms in the code, i.e,, the commitment 
of the industry to the principle of first quality fish and to 
the duty of studying the possibility of establishing grade 
standards and applying them wherever and to the extent found 
practical. He pointed out the extreme difficulty of setting up 
inspections that would assure a quality product to the consumer, 
fish being such a perishable product. 

The industry as a whole further objected to accepting the 
responsibility of the cost of grading without knowledge of what 
the expense might be; and there was a strong feeling in the 
industry that the fishery interests themselves were competent to 
set up standards, if standards were to be established. 

The Code was approved on February 26, with the inclusion of 
a clause requiring that the Executive Committees, "shall in their 
recommendations include" "preliminary specifications for grading 
where grading has been found wise and feasible (Article VIII Title 
B., Section l,f.)" following one of the suggestions offered by 
Mr, Haddock. 
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The Standards provision in the approved code now reads: 

(Powers and Duties of the Code Authority) 

(f) To encourage the distribution of strictly high 
quality products of the industry and otherwise to 
protect the consumer against inferior merchandises 
the national Code Authority and the several Execu- 
tive Committees shall investigate the feasibility 
and Y/isdom of establishing a proper system and 
agency for the grading of products of the industry 
for the fourfold purpose of benefiting the fisher- 
men, stabilizing the industry, preventing destruct- 
ive price-cutting, and eliminating from the market 
not only immature and undersized fish and shellfish, 
but also all types of inferior and unwholesome pro- 
ducts of the industry* The several Executive Comm- 
ittees shall formulate their recommendations result- 
ing from such investigations, including preliminary 
specifications for grading where grading has been 
found feasible and wise, and on or before August 1, 

IS 34, shall make a preliminary report of the same to 
the national Code Authority, which shall correlate 
the said recommendations in suitable form and, with- 
in a further period of thirty days, shall make re- 
commendations accordantly to the Administrator* 

Various sub-divisions of the industry have formulated 
supplementary codes* In some cases the sub-division is 
organized on a geographies,! basis, such as the hew Eng- 
land Eish and Shellfish Wholesaling Industry. In others 
the sub-division is organized on a functional basis, i#e«, 
the Canned Salmon Industry* 


The Fresh Oyster Industry supplementary code is the only 
one approved to date# It has the following standards provision 


FRESH OYSTERS (Supplemental Code) 

"Article VI* A® Unfair Methods of Competition® 

Section 1* 

(g) S ize Standards .. — To make quotations or sales (other 
than quotations and sales by fishermen) on any basis 
other than the following: 

(1) Fresh oyster meats. Atlantic oyster (ostrea 
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virginica) : 

Size A. "Counts" or extra large, counting less than 
160 oysters per U.S. standard gallon. 

Size B. "Extra selects" or large, counting 160 to 210 
oysters per U.S. standard gallon. 

Size C. "Selects" or medium, counting 211 to 270 oysters 
per U.S* standard gallon. 

Size D. "Standards" or small, counting more than 270 
oysters per U„S*. standard gallon. 

(2) Eresh oyster meats, Pacific States: 

(a) Pacific oysters (Ostrea gigas ) l 

Size A, Extra large, counting less than SO oysters per 
U.S. standard gallon. 

Size B. Large, counting 90 to 140 oysters per U.S. 
standard gallon. 

Size C. Medium, counting 141 to 180 oysters per U.S, 
standard gallon. 

Size D. Small, counting more than 180 oysters per U.S. 
standard gallon. 

(h) Olympia or Native oysters (Ostrea lurida) s No size 
standards, 

(3) Market oysters packed and sold in the shell for con- 
sumption: 

(a) Atlantic and Gulf States: 

Size A. Large, counting less than 185 oysters per U.S. 
standard "bushel. 

Size B. Medium, counting 185 to 270 oysters per U.S. 
standard "bushel. 

Size C, Half shell, counting 271 to 350 oysters per 
U.S. standard "bushel. 

Size D. Small, counting more than 350 oysters per U.S. 
standard "bushel, 

(b) Pacific States, Pacific oyster (Ostrea gigas) I 

No size standards. Level U.S. standard bushel shall be the 
standard of measure. When sold in sank same shall be standard 
24 inches by 36 inches. Shell stock shall be sold as run of 
the beds (mine run) and not by sizes. 

(c) Pacific States, Olympia or Native oysters (Ostrea lurida): 
Same as provided in (b) for Pacific oysters except that the 
standard sack shall be 22 by 36 inches. 

There are sixty-four sub-divisions of the fishery indus- 
try, each of which will, in time, bring in its own code 


Recommendations 


See Next Sheet 
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I^COMMEimmOITS 


H 




1 


1„ A standing central coordinating committee, charged with, the duty 
of studying and recommending quality, grading, packaging, ship- 
ping, and labeling systems for both fresh and canned fish of all 
varieties should be established immediately by the Code Authority. 
The central committee should (a) work out and be responsible for 
promulgation of and compliance with standards generally valid 
throughout all sections of the fishing industry, and should (b) 
act as advisor to and coordinator for separate standard committees 
for the several branches of the industry. These sub- commit tees 
should be established immediately upon the signing of their 
respective codes, and charged with the same duties as the central 
coordinating committee insofar as their codes are concerned. 

2. The central coordinating committee and each of the sub-committees 
should possess representatives of every interested party, including 
consumers and the Government. The consumer and Government repre- 
sentatives should be appointed by the Administrators, the latter 
represented by the Bureau of Fisheries, and tne former the Con- 
sumer s ? Advisory Board. 

3. The Central Coordinating Committee should make its report to the 
Fishery Code Authority within not more than six months after date 
of its appointment, the report to be made jointly to the Code 
Authority and the Administrator. There should be the right of 
minority report, and it should be an established principle that 
no standard or standards could be adopted which did not meet with 
the approval of the Bureau of Fisheries of the. United States 
Department of Commerce. The same rule should oe valid for each 
of tho sub- c omni 1 1 e e s except that in each ca s o the central 
coordinating committee should act s.s a- forwarding and coordinat- 
ing agent. For this purpose there should oe a representative of 
the central coordinating committee on each of the sub— committees. 
Standards recommended, following adequate review by interested 
and technical opinion, should be adopted by the Code Authority 
and made mandatory upon the industry. 

4. Each committee* s recommendations should provide for an inspection 
service, inspection to be allocated to and carried out oy the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Cases of violation for non-compliance with 
the standards and grading rules should be handled through the 
regular BRA compliance procedure. 


Vv 
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5. Tiie status of the central coordinating committee and the separate 
sub- commit tees should he utilized for the -purpose of redrafting, 
rephasing, re-working standards in accordance v/ith the exigencies 
of economic changes and technical developments,, 


* 


i 

i 

* 


April 11, 1934. 


/ 
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CONSUMERS Al© SmjCDAEDS ITS DRY CLEMXNG- 


Dry cleaning is an industry which stands in a unique position in relation 
to the public . It takes complete custody of the consumers* property which is 
intrusted to its care. Much of this property is very valuable. The industry 
performs a service upon it while the customer is not present. 

Under these circumstances, there is an imperative need that the public be 
definitely informed as to what service is given in exchange for the prices char- 
ged. Unfortunately from the standpoint both of the public and the reputable 
plant, no standards have been adopted by this industry, and in fact there is no 
agreement in practice among the members thereof, even as to the definition of 
the service. 

The situation is chaotic. Gleaning establishments vary from hole-in-the- 
walls with no skilled workers and practically no equipment up to plants represent- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars in investment, each department of which is 
well equipped with modern machinery and is adequately manned with skilled work- 
ers. At the lower end of the quality scale, both in large and small plants, the 
so-called cleaning may be dene and often is done by merely giving the garment a 
hasty rinse in rancid, dirty solvent and a casual press. In large plants, this 
may be part of a "mass production" situation with careless, unskilled workman- 
ship throughout. At the other end of the quality scale, the garment may be 
given thorough, cleaning and proper finishing. Both of these services and all 
the variety of practices in between are sold to the public under the one unde- 
fined term "a dry cleaning job." 

Unfortunately the consumer has no means of measuring these different 
services. YlhaX goes on behind the front office of a plant is an unknown mystery 
to the public and since the majority of garments sent to cleaners are dark, 
the consumer has no accurate way of judging whether or not they have been pro- 
perly handled. 

This lack of even a minimum standard for cleaning services becomes more 
pernicious when minimum prices, such as have been established under the Code are 
widely used* Obviously the costs of the many prevailing different grades of 
service vary a great deal, and yet the consumer is placed in the position of pay- 
ing a definite price for a varying and undefined service. This works a grossly 
unfair hardship on the consumer, and is a strong contributing factor in the 
great recent increase in the hazardous practice of home dry cleaning. 

Dry cleaning jis a 'service for which definite and clear-cut grade specifi- 
cations can he written. Good usable standards have been developed by research 
agencies, tested in plants, examined and recommended to the industry by the 
standards committee appointed under the code. There remains only adoption by the 
Code Authority. The recommendations ma.de herein by the Consumers* Advisory Board 
call for revision of the cods for this industry to achieve adoption of these 
standards by the Code Authority, and for compliance with the standards adopted 
thereafter. 


(This report was circulated in draft form to a number of well 
recognized authorities in the Yield in question, and, in its present 
form, represents, in the opinion of the Consumers* Advisory Boag’d, 
a condensation, collation, and summarization of the best and , 

• most impartial technical, and consumer fact and opinion available.) 
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HE COMMENDATI ON S FROM THE CONSUMERS ' ADVISORY BOARD 

off the nm 

FOR 

REVISION OF PARAGRAPH F, SECTION 3, OF ARTICLE VI 
OF THE CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE CLEANING 

AND DYEING TRADE 


WITH REFERENCE TO 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP FOR DRY CLEANING 

(The cleaning and. dyeing trade has made provision under its code, 
for the establishment of "minimum standards of quality for each 
of the several types of service performed. 11 To date action ^n 
the recommendations of its oWn committee has been kept in abeyance, 
and for this reason consumers continue to he victimized by unfair 
shops thru practices such as the use of dirty solvents, elimination 
of the spotting process, and complete elimination of washing in 
solvents a ) 

Paragraph (f) , Section 3, Article VI, of the Code, signed Nov. 8, 1933, lists 
amongst the "further powers and duties" of the Code Authority, the obligation: 

"To adopt and prescribe minimum standards of quality for each of 
the several types of service performed by the cleaning and dyeing 
trade, and, to this end. to cooperate with a committee to be 
selected by the following method: 

1. One (l) active member of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners shall he appointed by the Board of Directors 
of that association. 

One (l) person shall he appointed by the American Home 
Economics Association. 

3* One (l) technician (who may he selected from without the 
tradd, preferably from the United States Bureau of Standards) 
shall he agreed upon by the (2) persons appointed under the 
preceding two (2) subparagraphs or, in the event they fail to 
agree, by the Administrator." 

I. The Dry Cleaning Process. 

The service sold under the name of "dry cleaning" ^varies greatly* 

It is, in fact, an undefined, as well as an unstandardized service. Most 
reputable dry cleaners agree that it should consist of the following- treat- 
ment of the articles to he cleaned: 


*Terms such as "French cleaning," "French dry cleaning," and "Steam 
cleaning" have been used synonomously with "dry cleaning" but are gradually 
becoming obsolete. 
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. Sorting as to 'material, color, and condition. 

2*. Removing ornaments which might "be injured h y the 

cleaning; and. "brushing out cuffs of trousers and pockets. 

Agitating in a mechanical washer containing clean, 
dry cleaning solvent such as naptha, benzine or 
carbon tetrachloride, together with a partially 
saponified soap known as ’’benzine soap” which forms 
an emulsion in the solvent. This is continued until 
the articles are freed from grease stains and all 
soil removable by this type of solvent. Since cost 
prohibits the use of fresh solvent for each load, 
the used solvent in cleaned (clarified) by distilla- 
tion or by one of various systems in which, the dirt 
and water which collect in the solvent are removed by 
centrifugal or chemical means. 

4. Rinsing in clear, clean solvent;. 

5. Removing excess solvent by a centrifugal extractor. 

6. Drying in a heated., ventilated ’’tumbler” or, when the 
garments are such that the "tumbling” would harm them, 
drying in a heated, well ventilated drying room. 

7. Spotting, A skille d spotter removes stains which have 
not been removed by the dry cleaning solvent. Some of 
these can be removed by water (water soluble stains); 
others must be treated with specific chemicals. This 
work therefore requires the ability to identify stains, 
a knowledge of the .chemicals best suited for removing 
each type and manipulative skill in avoiding damage 

to the fabric or the formation of rings. 

8. Finishing. Plain garments and articles are pressed on 
machines. Hand pressing is necessary for linings and 
for all or portions of fancy garments. 

9. Repairs and replacements, of ornaments. 

10. Special processes and finishes are used in such cases as 
the finishing of furs, and velvets, and in stretching or 
shrinking garments to their original size. The "wet- 
cleaning” department of a good dry cleaning plant does 
careful washing of articles which cannot be properly 
cleaned by dry cleaning solvents. Sometimes special 
treatments are given to lessen color fading or produce spe 
ial finishes. 
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II. Quality Chiseling in Dry Cleaning* 


Since the service is undefined and the members of the industry 
have never agreed upon standards for their product, any of the procedures 
enumerated above may be, and are, reduced or eliminated by cleaners wish- 
ing to cut costs and willing to degrade their service. The results are 
still sold under the name "dry cleaning 11 ■ to the unsuspecting public. 

The solvent may be used over and over again wi thou t clari f i cat i on 
or without proper clarification; the soap may be omitted; the time in the 
washer reduced; or the washing in solvent entirely omitted and nothing but 
a hasty sponging and pressing given the garment. 

The spotting may be eliminated or done by unshilled -persons. 

Since shilled spotters command higher wages than other employees, this . 

is one of the first ways plants cheat their customers. 

The -pressing may be reduced to machine pressing only and this 
done hastily. 

This degradation of the quality of the dry-cleaning service is 
frankly admitted by members of the industry in their criticisms 
of the "other fellow," .* 

V\ 

A typical example is offered by a trade journal which con- 
tained the following, even in the prosperous days of 1929 before 
there was supposed to be the recent urge for cutting costs. 

".....if the public. ... .pays less to cut rate concerns 
for cleaning, generally it gets little more than pressed gar- 
ments in return." (See Cleaners and Dyers Review Jan. 1929, 

' p. 113) 

The difference in the quality of work of commercial plants 
is brought out in a report from the Dept, of Chemistry of 
Pennsylvania State College: 

the check of home cleaning against commercial service 
as rendered by fifty of Pennsylvania’ s best plants showed not 
only a wide margin in favor of the professional cleaner, but 
also a considerable divergence in the quality of the work 
done by the commercial plants." (See The hat 1 ! Cleaner & Dyer 
23(8): 32 Aug. 1932. 


III. Effect of Unfair Trade Practices Resulting 

From Quality Chiseling. 


The lack of standards in this industry is working a hardship 
byth upon the public and the reputable plant owner. Consumers have no 
adequate means of checking the quality of dry cleaning work. Many of 


c> 


r 
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the cheating methods now employed distribute the dirt out over the garment 
so that, especially in the case of dark garments,, the customers cannot 
detect the fraud. As long as no definite information is available as 
to what they are receiving for their money, they must bargain on the 
basis of price .only. ■ The present situation has been- summarized as follows: 

• ry- "To a considerable extent;- the .quality of the work of 
cleaning plants. may vary from establishment to establishment 
without the customers cf the poorer plant being aware of the 
variation. While the appearance .of , ; the work produced by a 
very insanitary ill-equipped and poorly operated plant is 
likely to reflect the conditions in the establishment, these 
same conditions may prevail to a somewhat lesser degree without 

it being perceptible to the consumer. 

"Consumers are mislead, given inferior service and made 
■ the victims. of the irresponsibility of ; some ©learners who do 
not deal fairly .with matters involving damage claims,... 

,r A reduction in rates during a time of business depression 
certainly need not carry with it any deterioration of quality 
or reliability. It is probably true that extremely low prices 
(reductions to say one-fourth of the standard price) can he 
made only if quality suffers. Yet with decreased costs and 
with the diminished return to management and capital which, 
in a competitive situation, is the normal and much- to-be- 
expected effect of a depression, the former quality of work 
could be produced at much reduced rates...." (from an un- 
published thesis by Morrison Handsaker. ) 

An example of the fraudulent practices possible under these 
circumstances is given below in an editorial "Signs of the times," 

National Cleaner and Dyer, March 1933, p. 22: 

"One well-known dry cleaner bought two quarts of 
narcissus at $9.00 the quart, cut it one ounce to the 
gallon of water, used it in the spray guns in finishing 
dresses, advertised as a superior finishing process, built 
business upon it at very low cost." 

Various persons, both within and without the industry, have 
seen an incongruity in attempts td set a fixed minimum price upon such 
a variable service, for example, Justice John E.' McGeehan of the 
Supreme Court of New York in denying an application by the Cleaners and 
Dyers hoard of Trade of New York City for re~arguinent on an 1 order 
restraining the Spotless Dollar Cleaners, Inc. from cleaning suits and 
dresses for less than 75 cents, the price set for that trading area 
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under the authority of the code of the cleaning and dyeing industry, recently 
included the following in his decisions 

"Stripped of its camouflage the effort of the plaintiffs 
is to drive defendants out of business, for the facts and argu- 
ment of plaintiffs conclusively prove that the patrons will .'not 
a accept the meagre service of defendants . if they can get the 

much better service offered by plaintiffs at the same price. 

These services are distinctly different. I deliberately over- 
rule the finding that they are the same. If this lav; means 
that NRA has the power to compel a man whose service is worth 
40 cents to charge 75 cents for it, so that his customers will 
leave him and deal with his competitor whose service is worth 
75 cents, then it is unconstitutional. It is. not unconstitu- 
tional because that is not what it means." '/('See.! Cleaners and 
Dyers Board of Trade, Inc, et Al.vs. Spotless Dollar Cleaners, 

Inc.; II. Y. Sup. Ct. , hew York County, Bebr. 19, 1934. On re- 
argument. 

Mr. H. Arthur Heinse, a past president of the National 
Association of Cleaners and Dyers, in an article "What price cleaning?" 

(See The National Cleaner and Dyer 25(3) :23— 24, 58. March 1934) makes 
the following comment on this decision: 

"Now cleaners, digest' that decision. This judge says that 
if your job is worth only fifty cents you cannot be compel- 
led to. charge 75 cents or $1.00 for it. In other words, the 
public is still entitled to one hundred cents worth for every 
dollar. The President of the United States said: 

) 

? If we ask our trade groups to do that which 
exposes their business, as never before, to under- 
i mining by members who are unwilling to do their 

parts, we must guard those who play the game for the 
general good, against those who may seek selfish gains 
from the unself ishness of others. 1 

"This statement of the President might seem to indicate that 
the government that permits you to fix prices will guard and 
protect you against competitors. But, according to legal deci- 
sions, the government will only protect you when it appears that 
your competitor , • in selling at a price less than yours, is 
giving value equal to yours. Then, and only then, can he be 
looked upon as a price cutter. 

"The developments so far go to prove that it is impossible 
r to fix and maintain a certain price for anything until you have 

fixed, at the same time, certain minimum standards of quality 
and performance that may b£ accepted as commensurate in value 
with the price fixed. Cleaners were apparently in a hurry to 
raise prices without giving any assurance of delivering a 
corresponding full value. 
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"It is not accepted as a display of the highest principle, 
on the part of a cleaner who does a 'hang-up 1 first class job, to 
compel a competitor to charge an equal price of an inferior joh." 

The Consumers' Advisory Board is opposed to price fixing in the ab- 
sence of clear evidence of its absolute necessity as a factor of stabili- 
ty and for the protection of the consuming public. The need for price 
fixing has not been shown in this industry, but the need for quality de- 
termination is paramount. Without this factor price and all price com- 
parisons are meaningless, and stated prices become little more than 
protective coloration for the unscrupulotis and the chiseler. 

. IV. Standards Extant. 

Standards are discussed in the meetings of the National Assoc, of 
Dyers and Cleaners and of state organizations from time to time but with 
no tangible results. The following is an example of announcements of such 
activities* To date no standards have been adopted by this or any other 
state association. 

"The matter of establishing a standard of dry cleaning 
throughout the state to be adhered to by a selective-membership 

group of cleaners whose work conforms to these standards 

were the leading topics of discussion at the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin State Association of Cleaners & Dyers held Nov. 

14 in 'Milwaukee." (See "Wisconsin cleaners convene at 

Milwaukee." The National Cleaner and Dyer, Vol. 23, (12) ; 40.) 

Methods of measuring the service sold by the industry have been 
investigated by the National Assoc. Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning, 
maintained at Silver Spring by the National Assoc, of Dyers and Cleaners, 
by the Dept, of Chemistry, Pennsylvania State College, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, and by the Textile Section of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, under the direct supervision of Mr. 

W. D. Appel. These researches resulted in the development of methods 
of determining the efficacy of the cleaning processes used in various 
plants, (l) by colorimetric measurements of solvents used to rerinse the 
finished garment and (2) by spectr ophotometric measurements of the 
soil removed by the cleaning process from samples containing standard 
amounts of soil. On the basis of the above, a scale of cleaning 
efficiencies has been developed. A recent survey made by the Dept, 
of Chemistry, Pennsylvania State College disclosed that the work of 
representative plants rated according to this scale, varied from class 
1 to class 6. (See The Broadcast 2(l) : 6-11. Jan. 1934.) 

This study also showed that the consumer obtains a much better 
•job on light colored woolens than on the dark ones, on which he is less 
able to judge the degree of cleanliness. 

The purpose of all this research was to establish definite speci- 
fications for a high standard of service to be offered by so-called 
"certified plants" and also to set up specifications for a minimum 
standard which would define the service offered by all plants. However, 
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no significant progress has "be on made in the adoption of these or any other 
standards by the industry. 

Research carried out by the Pennsylvania State College has resulted 
in the development of a method of applying a uniform soiling mixture to 
entire garments, as well as special spots and stains to various parts of 
the garment, thus enabling sr.ch test garments after having been sent through 
a plant as customers work to be rated on the basis of: (l) G-eneral Clean- 
ing (2) Spotting, and (o) finishing. 

(a) federal Trade Commission: The nearest approach any portion of 
the trade has made to the acceptance of standards lies in the trade prac- 
tice rules set up by the cleaners of the District of Columbia and of Penn- 
sylvania under the sponsorship of the federal Trade Commission and publish- 
ed by the Commission in 19-31 and 1934, respectively. However, in these 
agreements, the clauses relating to standards were included in the '’Croup 
II" rules. In the trade practice rules of the Federal Trade Commission, 
"Croup I" rules express unfair methods of competition, within the mean- 
ing of the federal Trade Commission Act, while "Group II" rules condemn 

uneconomic and wasteful practices 

11 


The Commission ordinarily does not at- 
tempt to enforce "Croup II" rules. They are merely for the guidance of 
the industry if the members see fit to adhere to them voluntarily. 


The trade practice rule adopted by the ciry cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry for the District of Columbia and vicinity was approved and pub- 
lished by the Commission March 24, 1933. This includ.es under. "Croup II" 
rules, the clause quoted below: 

"PULS A- The following specifications, or their equiva- 
lents, a.re recommended by the industry as minimum standards 
for ’dry cleaning 1 : 

"Cleaning: That any article or articles represented 
as dry cleaned shall not, if rerinsed in water-white solvent 
(l gallon to 1 pound of garment -weight ) , show sufficient soil 
residue to darken the dry solvent below 15 Saybolt chromo- 
meter . 

"finishing: That any article or articles represented as 
finished dry cleaning shall be free from solvent or chemical 
odors and restored to original hue and shape, with all spots 
and/or stains removed, except those chemically determined as 
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insoluble without injury to the color or fabric, with the ori- 
ginal' shape, dimensions, and contour of the article restored as 
nearly as possible, and with no damage to fabric finished: Pro- 
vided , that damage resulting from and traceable to the metal 
weighting of silk, carbonization, or other defects of material 
shall not be considered faulty or defective dry cleaning. (See 
"Trade practice conferences, June 30, 1933." U. S. federal Trade 
Commission, p. 156. 1933.) 

The following provisions are included in the "Group II" rules adopted, 
by the industry of Pennsylvania and adj’acent territory and approved by tht- 
Commission in 1934: 

"Rule A. The following specifications, or their equivalents, are reo 
ommended by the industry as minimum standards for ’dry cleaning’: 

"CL EANING: That any article or articles represented as being dry- 
cleaned shall have been initially immersed and washed 
in approved volatile safety solvent, extracted and dried 
so that if re-rinsed in water -white solvent in the 
ratio of one gallon to one pound garment weight shall 
not show sufficient soil residue to darken the water- 
white solvent below 15 Saybolt Colorimeter test. 

" P PUSHING- : That any article or articles represented to be dry 

cleaned shall be free from solvent or chemical odors, 
with all spots and stains removed, except those chem- 
ically determined as insoluble, without injury to the 
color or the fabric, with the shape, dimensions, and 
contour of the article restored as nearly as possible 
to the condition in which the garment was received. 

" Provided , that damage resulting from the trace- 
able to the metal weighting of silk, carbonization, 
or other defects of material, shall not be con- 
sidered faulty or defective dry cleaning. (See 
"Cleaning and dyeing industry (Pennsylvania and 
Adjoining territory)". Statement by the Commis- 
sion issued January 11, 1934. Mimeographed.) 
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(b) Certification Service s. As a means of combating the competition 


of certain cleaners who. 


it 


alleged, do poor quality work, some plants have 


inaugurated so-called "certified services" and in a few' instances groups of 
cleaners have formed "certified" organizations, adopted insignia, and pooled 
their advertising. This would indicate a trend toward the establishment of 
standards for different grades of service. However, only meaningless super- 
latives such as "Superior," and "Quality Service," have appeared to date in 
the advertising and published articles describing the movement. An excep- 
tion to this is the Code of Ethics of the Dry Cleaners and Dyers Institute 
of Minnesota, as stated in an anonymous article entitled "The plan of cer- 
tification in successful operation by Dry Cleaners and Dyers Institute of 
Minnesota" published in The national Cleaner and Dyer 25 (4) : 24-32. April 
1932. This Code of Ethics includes the following clauses: 


"1. That aid dry cleaning sold to the public shall conform to 
the following minimum standards. 


"2. Cleaning - That any .article or articles 
Institute plant for dry cleaning shall be cleaned 
white solvent. , 


entrusted to an 
and rinsed in water 


"3. Drying - That all garments shall be dried in a specially 
constructed dry rdom or cabinet with a constant circulation of warm 
fresh air not over 130° fahrehheit . Out-of-door drying is prohibited. 

"4. Spotting - That all spots or stains remaining in the gar- 
ment after dry cleaning shall be removed if possible without danger 
to the color or material by a SPOTTER (mechanic who has served a 
three year apprenticeship. 

"5. Pressing - That all garments and household goods 
machine, steam or hand pressed under the supervision of an 
lady whose experience shall be not less than five years. 

"6. Inspection - That all Institute plants employ an in- 
spector or inspectors who shall pass on all garments to be delivered 
as a finished job. 


shall be 
expert fore- 


"7. Service - That good and efficient service shall be main- 
tained at all times consistent with quality work." (ibid, P. 31-32) 

(c) Multiple-Price Services . The two- and three-price services— con- 
stitute another development in the industry during the past few years 
'which held promise of the establishment of standards. If different 
priced services were to be offered the public the writing of specif i- 


Qi 


> 
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cations for each of these would "be a logical consequence. However, 
to date these services have been given meaningless names which do 
not describe or define- them and the descriptions given in the trade 
publications show a lack of uniformity and a vagueness as to details 
which indicate the absence of standards. 

The situation is somewhat apparent from the following trade 
paper announcement : 

"A concession was made to the price buyers by the announce- 
ment of an * economy service 1 at 90 cents for a suit or a dress..... 

"True the new finishes were given a confusing variety of 
names, depending upon the degree of individualism which it was 
felt necessary to express. One called it Vitalex; another 
lliratex; others coined new words from their names, such as 
'•Jonestex, ' 'Unit ex, » 'Archtex' and ‘Whostex. * » (See "Cleveland 
leads the way" Anonymous. The national Cleaner and Dyer 24(4) :20. 
April 1933) 


In some cases the same name has been used to designate dif- 
ferent priced services Dy different bleaners , .as shotm by the fclloUi 
quotation from the column. "You'll find the answer here," The national 
Cleaner and Dyer 23(12) :25. Dec. 1932. 


"[question./ One thing we are puzzled about is to choose the 
right names to designate the different services. What we, want is a 
name for each sendee that will as nearly as possible malte clear just 
what that service really is." 


" [Answer J ' Regular ' , 

' DeLuxe * , ' Thoro-Kleen » , » Special 1 
price. 


'Superior 1 , 'Preffo', ‘Standard', 
, have been used for the higher 


' 'ncoiiomy ' , ' Thrift— Kleen' , 'Standard', 'Secco', are among 
those used for the second price. 

"'Depression', 'Thrift', 'Cut-Rate', 'Economy' , 'Ekonomy—Kleen' , 
are used for the lowest-price sendee. 

"('Thoro-Kleen', 'Preffo', 'Thrift-ELeen' , 'Secco', 'Economy- 
ICleen' we are 'advised, are copyrighted.) 

i «. * v 

"It will oe noted that the same name has been used by different 
cleaners to designate different services." 

The policy of evasion as far as information to the customer is 
concerned, is clearly shown in another answer in the same column: 

(ibid, p.18) 
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"(Question.) - How are we to justify the difference in price 
■between the higher and the lower-price services from the 
standpoint of the customer? " 

"(Answer.) Frankly, we believe this bugaboo exists to a 
far greater degree in the' thought of most cleaners than in 
his customers and prospects. Without doubt it will be 
found that most economy-service buyers are not going to bother 
their heads about that point at all except possibly to satis- 
fy a little curiosity, -How many customers, seeing three or 
four different-priced coffees on display in a grocery, are 
going to ask for an explanation of the difference between the 
brands?..., 

"In our opinion, the less said on this point, voluntarily, in 
advertising or direct customer contact, the better." 

Bven in the few printed statements in regard to the actual practices 
in these services, the details of the service sold the consumers are vague 
and inconsistent. The following was included in a printed address given 
before the Texas State Association of Dry Cleaners by Dan A. Burton, 
Executive Head of the Tulsa (Okla.) group of Triple-Way Cleaners, a group 
organized for a multiple- price plan service* (See) "Facts and figures on 
the three-pfice plan. A Tulsa cleaner tells the tale." The National 
Cleaner & Dyer 23(12), 33-34 Dec* 1932) 

"Next , as to how Three-Price cleaning is handled to our 
plant (The Barnes-Manley) , We use the letters A, B and C to dis- 
tinguish the three services. A is for the top price, best clean- 
ing and pressing service - Thoro-Kleen. 3 is ior our middle- 
price, Thrift-Kleen. C is for our HLconomy-Kleeh, - our bottom- 
price. When the routeman picks up the order, he marks the 
ticket with one of the letters, according to the service the 
customer wants. 

"At the marking-in table. the three services are separated: 
Thoro*£Xeen in one basket, Thrift-Kleen in another, Ekonomy- 
SCLeen in still another basket. Thrift-Kleen and Thoro-Kleen 
go through the cleaning room together, then are brought back, 
to the inspection table for repairs, where they are separated, 
Thorc*4£leen by itself and Thrift— ICleen in another pile. ....* 

"Econoipy— KjLeen (the low-price work) in the most of our 
plants is cleaned in a load by itself, and taken from the 
cleaning room direct to the press tables, and is pressed af t er 
the other two services have been completed and are ready for 
delivery. We are now giving one-day service on our low-price, 
or Nko n omy-Kl een -plan- just the same as we do on the other two 
services. ..... 
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"We advertise that pressing on Ekonomv Service will he 
done by machine only. Spots that are not soluble by 
naptha or water will not be removed on the Ekonomy-EXeen 
plan. You will note that the Kkonomy-Kleen service only 
carries the plain articles that ruinous, cut-price com- 
petition could' build their volume of business with. " 

Another Tulsa plan describes three services; namely, "Standard", 
"Regular", and "Economy l 1 the lowest of "Economy" service is said to receive 
the same cleaning as the other services. "Hie finishing, however, is done 
by machine only." (See "Tulsa tickled with three— price trial." The 
Rational Cleaner & Dyer 23 (9) :30. Sept.. 1932). 

A staff writer of the National Cleaner & Dyer attempted to differen- 
tiate between two of these differently priced services as follows; 

"The difference be'tween standard and economy, generally 
speaking, is in the work done (or left undone) following the 
actual dry cleaning. Both standard and economy work is thor- 
oughly dry cleaned by the dame processes. However, in 
’economy 1, cleaning trouser cuffs are not turned down to brush 
out dirt and lint, nor is hand-brushing done on badly soiled 
men’s or women’s garments* In fact, ’hard jobs’ are refused 
for economy. The difference in other operations generally 
is as follows; ‘ 

"Spotting — In economy work the spotting is limited to 
the comparatively easily removable, water-soluble spots and 
stains. Articles containing ink, blood, paint and many of 
the less common of the more difficult stains, especially 
when prominent, are refused for economy service. ...... 

"Finishing - Pressing of men’s garments is exclusively 
by machine, and the work is put through at greater speed; 
however, though eliminating some of the finer touches of 
machine pressing, the work should be well done. Linings are 
not hand-ironed. Finishing of women’s wool garments is done 
by machine with hand-pressing of places not reached by 
machine pressing. Linings of coats are not hand pressed. 

Finishing of silk dresses should be good, but without the 
special attention given to standard-price service. Since only 
plain dresses are accepted for economy service, the finishing 
time is short. ...... 

"Employees - Of course, the best spotters and 

finishers would handle the standard service work, especially 
all the difficult spotting and the fine finishing. Good use 
can be made of the less experienced and cheaper help on the 
economy work. 
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’’Garment insurance - In economy service, insurance lia- 
bility is limited to an amount not exceeding $25*00* Also 
responsibility for lost or damaged articles should be • 
limited** 1 (See the National, Cleaner & Dyer 215(10): 29, Oct. 
1932), ' : - 


Another description of ■ .the- two-price system is given below: 

• i ‘ V* . ’ * • '*■ , 

’’The utmost care is taken at the plant to insure the 
customer a really high-grade piece of workmanship on every 
garment. Suit linings are pressed by hand, cuffs and seams , . 

are bra shed, ornaments are taken off and replaced at the 
plant and are checked very carefully to prevent loss and . •. 
damage end any very difficult job is taken directly to the . ■ 

plant superintendent for his personal attention, .... .All 
the cheap work is handled in the same plant as the higher 
priced work. The two 1 go through the same cleaning process. 

There the resemblance ends. Spotting is cut to a minimum on 
the work from *3* stores: short cuts are used in finishing; 
linings of suits are not pressed (they give them a good tumb- 
ling to get lint or t of the cuffs and seams and dresses do 
not get the same careful, painstaking attention.) In the •. , 

l A ! stores, ornaments are taken off and replaced; and in the 
! B* stores they are taken off in the stores and handed to the 
customer.” (From ’’High, low. Jack in the branch store game" 
by W. H. Franks. The Drycleaner, Nov. 1930„. p. 47). 

V. Standards in .-the Code of the Dry-Cleaning Industry, 

The code .submitted by the code committee of the Industry to 
the National Recovery Administration August 23, 1933, contained the 
following clause: - ... 

"(b) as a protection to the consumer and to assure uniform 
standards of workmanship, the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion (at this stage, it was anticipated that this Board would 
serve as the Code Authority) shall also appoint a technical. com- 
mittee, composed of one active member of the National Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners, one technician, who may be selected from 
without the industry, preferably from the U. S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards, and one representative of the American Home Economics 
Association. This committee shall have the power ‘under the 
Recovery Executive Committee to prescribe minimum standards of 
quality for cleaning, finishing, and other processing.” (See,. 

” Ccad of fair competition for the cleaning -and dyeing industry 
as submitted on August 23, 1933.” Section II— Administration, p* 2). 

The Code, as approved by President Roosevelt on November 8, 
1933, contains the clause reproduced on the first page of this report. 

Also Article VII - Trade Practices, includes among unfair 
trade practices: 

”13. Selling Below Standard Quality - The offering and/or 
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sale of any cleaning and/on dyeing service to the public, 

"below the minimum standards of quality for such service 
prescribed by the Code Authority 9 pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Article VI, Section 3 (f) , of this Code." (See 
"Code of fair competition for the cleaning and dyeing 
trade as approved on November 8, 1933 by President Roosevelt" 
Article VII - Trade Practices, 13, p. 10). 

It will be noted that the power of the committee as specified in the 
code submitted was materially weakened in the final draft. 

Unfortunately the appointment of this committee was delayed by the 
Code Authority until November 21, 1933, at which date minimum prices for 
dry cleaning had already been established. The members are Dr, H.E. 
Mechling, a plant owner of Louisville, Kentucky, representing the industry; 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Professor of Textile Chemistry, Pennsylvania State 
College, representing the American Home Economics Association; and Dr, 
Warren E. Emley, Chief of the Organic and Fibrous Materials of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

On December 10 s a meeting of the committee, called by Doctor Mack, 
was held. Doctor Mechling promised to attend but did not arrive. The 
Industry was unofficially represented by Mr. George Gaubatz. Work which 
had been done on standards was discussed and the results correlated into 
a report, A set-up for policing the standards was agreed to, requiring 
additional personnel and equipment for the Industry’s laboratory at Silver 
Springs, Maryland. 

At the Hearing on prices and Code Violations for the Cleaning and 
Dyeing Industry held December 11, 1933, Administrator A. D. Whiteside 
presiding, Doctor Emley presented the report of the committee. Doctor 
Mechling had arrived in time that morning to approve it. This report 
is incorporated in the records of the hearing, and reads as follows; 

"The Code under which this Industry is operating gives 
permission to the Code Authority to set up a technical com- 
mittee to advise it in regard to standards of quality for 
the cleaning industry. 

"I have the honor to present to you the first report of 
this Committee. 

M The committee recognizes* the need for four types of 
standards for this industry; (l) A method for measuring 
.. the detergent efficiency of the dry-cleaning process. (2) 
a method for measuring the present cleanliness of a gar-^ 
ment which has allegedly been cleaned, (3) A test to fix 
the blame for spots left on a garment after cleaning, (4) 

A test to prove whether or nob the garment has been finished 
proper ly after cleaning* 
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"The three members of the committee' have developed in- 
dependently three methods of measuring detergent efficiently* 
After careful consideration, one of these methods has been 
adopted unanimously and without change. This method has 
been in satisfactory service for more than two years on a 
commercial scale, and is the only .one of the three which 
the consumer has actively participated in formulating. A 
detailed description of this method is attached hereto. It 
consists briefly in sending samples of unsoiled cloth, and 
cloth which has been soiled in the specified manner to the 
drycleaning plant under examination, having them both, 
cleaned hy the regular process, and returned to the labora- 
tory, where the amount of light reflected from the samples 
is taken as a measure of the extent to which the soiled 
sample has been cleaned and the unsoiled sample has been 
grayed. 

"It is recommended that when tested by this method a 
plant may be said to have met the minimum standards, when, 
after cleaning, the soiled sample is found to rate not more 
soiled than class four, and the unsoiled sample not more 
soiled than class two. 

"I have here specimens illustrating just what is meant 
by that, which I will submit herewith. 

"A test method for measuring the present cleanliness of 
a garment which has allegedly been cleaned, has been de- 
veloped, hut the members of the committee have not yet had 
sufficient experience with it to justify the setting of 
numerical standards at this time. Work on this method is 
being continued under the supervision of the committee. 

"We recommend that the cleaner he considered responsible 
for the presence of any spots on cleaned garments when the 
spots are of such a nature that they can be removed without 
damage to l;he fabric. 

"We recommend that the cleaner be considered responsible 
for finishing a cleaned garment to its original shape, size, 
drape, and appearance, as nearly a.s possible, consistent 
with the nature of the fabric. 

"We recommend that the Package Analysis Department of 
the National Association Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning, 
of Silver Springs, Maryland, he considered the official 
testing laboratory for -carrying out the above four tests, 
and that they be authorized to charge a fee sufficient to 
cover the cost of the work. Appeal from their findings 
may he taken to this committee. The standards used in 
these tests will be maintained with the cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
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"The soiling mixture shall consist of - 
3 liters Carbon tetrachloride, 

8 grains carbon "black of suitable particle size, 

150 cc. of heavy motor oil, 

150 grams Crisco. 

"For every 120 grams. of fabric - 

The fabric shall consist of white all-wool material 

selected by the committee, 

"The efficiencies shall be based on a. ten-class rating 
scale as measured in terms of percentage light reflectancy 
with the standard reference instrument, the classes to be 
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"There is a very definite relationship between the quality 
of cleaning and the quality of the work, and if and when a 
Code Authority sees fit to adopt these recommended test methods, 
and thereby set a fixed level for the cleaning industry, that 
perhaps will affect the persons whom some of these gentlemen 
have been thinking about." 

Division Administrator Whiteside. "May I just ask one or 
two small questions? 1 know very little aDOut tne techni- 
calities of it." 

Dr. Emley. "Surely." 

Division Administrator Whiteside. "To what extent are 
these tests now prevailing in this industry as a whole. 

Have you any idea?" 

Dr. Emley. "In certain localities they have been in 
general use for a little over two years." 

Division Administrator Whiteside. "You mean this one 
specific test?" 

Dr. Emley. "This. one specific test, yes. There is 
another method of testing which has been in more general use 
for- not so long a. time." 
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(Statement of Dr. Warren J. Emley , Chief of the Organic and. 

Fibrous hate rials of the United States Bureau of Standards at 
the Natl. Industrial-. Recovery Admini strati on Hearing on Prices 
and Code Violations for the Cleaning and Dyeing Industry, pp/ 

134-13C , December 11, 1933.) 

On December 17, a meeting attended by Mr. J. R. Ridley, President 
of the national Association of .Dyers and Cleaners, Mr. W. J. Stoddard, 

President of the Nat'l. Assoc. Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning (op- 
erated as one of the activities of the National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners) , Mr. G-aubatz, and Doctor Emley v;as held to discuss the 
details involved in putting the standards into use. Ur, Ridley in- 
dicated that facilities for this would be provided. A later meeting was , 

called by Dr. Emely and cancelled by the Chairman of the Cleaning 
and Dyeing Code Authority. 

To date, the Industry has made no move toward providing the in- 
creased laboratory personnel and equipment which the committee recom- 
mended and will be required before standards of quality can be enforced. 

The Code Authority has not acted upon the Committee 1 s Report. 

As to the efficacy of the standards and test methods recommended 
by the committee, reference should be made to their use by dry cleaning 
plants in Pennsylvania. The situation has been summarized in a state- 
ment filed by Dr, Pauline , Be ery Mack, representing the American Home 
Economics Association at the National Industrial Recovery Administration 
Hearing on Prices and Code Violations for the Cleaning and Dyeing 
Industry, December 11, 1933, which reads as follows: 

"A. As a representative of the American Home Economics 
Association, I wish to protest against the setting’ of minimum 
prices for the cleaning and dyeing trade (1) without a con- 
sumer on the Code Authority of this industry, and (2) without 
minimum standards first having been adopted for the industry, 

"B. As the member of the technical committee appointed 
to recommend minimum standards to the Code Authority, who was 
selected under the terms set forth in Article VI, 3 (f) 2, I 
further wish to discuss briefly the report of the committee 
presented at the December 11th hearing by Dr. Warren J. Emley, 

Chief of the Organic and Fibrous Materials Division, U. S. 

Bureau of Standards, and to recommend the adoption of the 
standards set forth therein. 


A 

"It appears to our organization that the establishment of 
minimum prices for dry cleaning service without any consumer 
representation on the Code Authority whatever, or without a 
consumer having accens to the records upon which such prices 
are based, is distinctly unfair, and can but lead to misunder- 
standings . 
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"It further appears to us that no agreement on price can ever 
"be reached within the; industry itself so long as every person 
giving an. opinion on the-' subject is thinking in terms of a dif- 
ferent standard of service.- The Code distinctly states (Article 
VI, (3), "The Code . Author! ty shall have the following. further 
power and duties.,...." (f) "To adopt and prescribe minimum 
standards of quality for each of the several types of service per- 
formed. by the cleaning and dyeing trade, etc." 

"In view of the fact that the committee previously referred to 
was appointed immediately after the signing of the Code, we be- 
lieve that the leaders in the industry are accepting this part of 
the Code in good faith. We wish to implore the National Recovery 
Administration likewise to give head to the necessity for the 
adoption of minimum standards immediately as the only foundation 
upon which further negotiations concerning price can justly be 
based. 

"There are two variables in the dry cleaning industry which 
makes indiscriminate price cutting possible: (l) treatment of 
labor; (2) treatment of the consumer. With minimum prices for 
labor fixed, the sweatshop methods formerly employed by many 
chiselers in the industry are no lohger possible under the Code. 
This leaves the consumer as sole goat, if the minimum. service 
which he is to receive in the name of dry cleaning is not also 
definitely fixed. 

"In a previous brief We have outlined briefly some of the un- 
fair practices of' ‘the cleaning industry , against which the consumer 
now has no recourse. I have in my confidential files ample evi- 
dence of the modesty of our previous statements, which I would be 
willing to show to the Administrator or Deputy Administrators in 
person but which I cannot let out of my hands for obvious reasons. 

"We do not believe that price stabilization within the dry 
cleaning industry is possible either if prices are left to adjust 
themselves in due course Of events or if they are set by the 
National Recovery Administration, unless minimum standards are 
first set* The events of the past thirty days seem to bear this 
out. Evan the crude oratory of the paid lawyers and local asso- 
ciation secretaries who appeared at the December 11th hearing 
representing various factions within the industry got nowhere, 
chiefly because they did not know the first thing about the 
industry which they presumed to represent, and second because 
even -if -they ,ha£». they were all speaking a different language be- 
cause the minimum standards upon which their price arguments 
should presumably be based had not been set. 

B , 

"The recommendations of the .technical committee previously 


mentioned were... read into the public records h y Dr. Warren 
J. Emley of the U, S. Bureau of Standards, on December 11th. 

In arriving at the standards recommended, the committee 
carefully reviewed all of the research on measuring cleaning 
efficiency which has ever been done. Also, through our 
laboratory at the Pennsylvania State College my associates « 
and I sent out during the past five weeks 160 test pieces to 
a cross section of all types of plants in order to determine 
the cleaning efficiencies now being achieved therein. We also 
sent out garments on which had been placed representative 
stains requiring special hand spotting. We. further continued 
some experimental work on methods of determining the degree 
of soil in an allegedly dry cleaned garment. 

Cleaning Efficiency 

"Cleaning efficiency refers to the amount of general soil 
removed during the dry cleaning process proper. The standard- ' 
soiled and the standard white pieces adopted by the committee 
have been in successful commercial use for two and a half 
years, and consequently no chance was involved in accepting 
these pieces. Other closely similar test pieces have been in; 
successful use in other laboratories, so that the general 
method recommended is neither new nor experimental. At least 
three- fourths of all of the cleaners in Pennsylvania make use 
of test pieces of this sort voluntarily, keeping close records 
of their* efficiencies at frequent intervals. It is a matter 
of considerable pride with them when a test piece shows an 
improvement over a previous rating. 

"In addition to a fund of information on file with the 
National Association of Dyers and Cleaners and in our labora- 
tories at the Pennsylvania State College, my associates and 
I recently sent out 160 test pieces to a cross section of the 
industry in an effort to see what classes of cleaning would 
be found in these plants. The name of the plants will be 
held confidential, but a complete set of the data obtained 
therefrom will be sent to the National Recovery Administration 
offices within the next week. Briefly, 62 of the. test pieces 
were found to be below Class IV of the standard soiled piece,- 
which is the minimum recommended by the committee. In every 
case, however, the low rating was directly traceable to the 
poor classification method used with the solvent or to the 
elimination of most of the parts of the cleaning procedure. 

Care alone, and not investment in additional equipment, is 
needed in every single one of the cases in question. 

"It was further found in this study that many plants doing 
satisfactory work on light fabrics were cheating on dark 
woolens. Since the owner of a dark suit has a right to expect 
that his suit will be returned to him in a clean and sanitary 
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manner, emphasis must he placed upon the necessity of meet- 
ing the standards adopted by the Code Authority in all 
classes of work sold as being dry cleaned, 

"The standards recommended are not maximum standards or 
average standards, hut are the minimum standards which should 
he sold as. a dry cleaning job. Perhaps if the demand within 
the industry itself continues for a low-priced service which 
poor people can afford, it might he possible to work out with 
the cooperation of the N*A.D,C. provisions for a SIB- STANDARD 
service to meet this need. This is something to think about, 
but certainly if it is given consideration such a service 
should be required to ..be distinctly labeled SUB- STANDARD as 
in the case of canned foods, which caused so much difficulty 
by offering unfair competition to honest products until they 
were required by law to be labeled as sub- standard* 

"As far as standards for spotting are concerned, little 
need be said in defense of the committee 11 s recommendations. 

One of the greatest methods of cheating in the dry cleaning 
industry is in the portion of the work known to the trade as 
spotting. During the price cutting orgy of the past few 
years this part of the work offered one of the most flexible 
parts of the process. Many plants closed their spotting de- 
partments; others just starting up had no such department; 
others dismissed their skilled spotters and required that 
any unskilled person around the plant do spotting. Nine- 
tenths of all of the several hundred controversial garments 
which have come to my attention during the past two years 
have been the result of unskilled spotting. Either the 
color of the fabric was discharged, or the fabric itself was 
decomposed, or spots which should have -been removed were not 
even touched, in the majority of cases. In most of such 
cases the cleaner has not made good on damage or negligence 
for which he was responsible and the consumer did not take the 
matter to court because of the expense involved. 

"The three laboratories which are cooperating in work on 
standard tests are continuing work already begun on methods 
of determining whether or not an allegedly cleaned garment 
has been cleaned according to the minimum standards of the 
industry. This work will require but a short time when it is 
ready to be reported. 

"In conclusion, I should like to say that our organization 
has cooperated with the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners in their work on this Code in a spirit of sincere 
helpfulness, since the beginning of their deliberations early 
in the summer. This brief is entered in the same cooperative 
spirit but in the definite belief that the industry cannot 
solve its problems unless it takes the consumer into the 
fullest consideration, " 
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Recommendations . 


Paragraph, (f), Section 3, Article VI* of the Code of Pair Com- 
petition for the Cleaning and Dyeing Trade should he amended so as 
to provide the following: 

1. The .Committee now established should be given permanent status 

and be ma.de fully responsible for recommending and enforcing compliance 
with standards recommended to and adopted by the Code Authority* Its 
findings of fact should be considered as final, .subject to review thru 
the regular compliance procedure. ! 

2. The government and consumer representatives should be appointed 
by the Administrator* The consumer representative should meet with the 
approval of the Consumers* Advisory Board,* The recommendations of 

the committee, with the right of minority report, should be made Jointly 
to the Code Authority and the Administrator, 

3. The standards recommended for adoption should be submitted 

at an early date for review and promulgation thru the machinery of the 
American Standards Association or the Trade Standards Division of the 
national Bureau of Standards ■ for approval as American Standards,. 

4. The report made by the existing committee should, following 

any necessary review, be adopted and made mandatory upon the industry. 
This action s ho 'old be tahen within thirty days from date of inclusion 
in tide Code of the amendments called for by recommendations 1 and 2 
above. ’ , • , 


*The personnel of the existing committee is satisfactory from 
the point of view of the consumers* Advisory Board. 
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COTT SUMER NEED FOR STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE FOR ICS REFRIG-SRATORS 


The health and livlihood of the entire population depends upon the cleanliness, 
purity, and quality of its food, A public obligation is laid upon every party 
participating in the raising, processing, distributing and preparing of the 
national dietary to protect and promote the public health. In an age of mechan- 
ical equipment when every step in this process depends upon the efficiency, re- 
liability, and general performance of mechanical apparatus, the suppliers of 
shipping, storing, preparing, and preserving facilities are a necessary party to 
this compact. The public relies upon them just as they do upon the farmer, the 
rt butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker" , while their business depends upon 
the quality of the service their equipment affords. 

Refrigerators are the most important of all this vast and complicated machinery 
for bringing the world* s food resources to the American table. Upon their proper 
functioning depends the quality and healthfulness of the meat, vegetables, dairy 
produce, and fruit consumed by nearly every citizen. The quality of the refrig- 
erator conditions the health of the nation . By the same token, the manufacturers 
and distributors of refrigerators have roles similar to doctors who write pre- 
scriptions for patients. They must have standards of performance for their equip- 
ment just as doctors have sta.nda.rds of workmanship and standards of ethics. 

Refrigeration is of two classes? ice and mechanical. In the domestic household, 
both are widely used. Iceboxes are typically the cheaper and least expensive of 
the two. For that reason they are much more widely used than the mechanical 
type. For that reason likewise, standards of performance are especially important 
in this section of the refrigeration field. 

It is a rule in the medical, legal, and other professions that those who violate 
the publicly recognized confidence of their constituents shall be compelled to 
mend their ways or be driven from their practices. It is a rule under the Codes 
of Fair Competition that the honest shall be promoted and the dishonest driven 
out, the ethical supported and the unscrupulous suppressed. Good, efficient, 
cheap, and health-insuring ice-boxes can and are being built. Likewise some very 
bad ones are being delivered to consumers. 

In ; making these recommendations calling for establishment of minimum performance 
standards for ice refrigerators the Consumers* Advisory Board is asking that im- 
mediate steps be taken to eliminate the latter, and to support the former type of 
producer. This is in line with the spirit and specific intent of the "Hew Deal" 
to the American public, and should be taken as an effective endorsement of the 
better elements in this industry and at the some time as an approving echo of 
those many statements made by the President of the United States and the Adminis*- 
trator of the LIRA, which has been so forcibly called to the attention of busi- 
ness enterprise that its first and foremost duty is ultimately to consumers. 

(This report was circulated in draft form to a number of well recognized 
authorities in the field in question, and., in its present form, repre- 
sents, in the opinion of the Consumers* Advisory Board, a condensation, 
collation, and summarization of the best and most impartial technical 
and consumer fact and opinion available.) 
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Report No* 5. 


EE COMMEND AT IONS FROM THE CONSUMERS 1 ADVISORY BOARD OF THE N. R. A. 

FOR 

THE REVISION OF THE HOUSEHOLD ICE REFRIGERATOR CODE 

WITH REFERENCE TO 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE, QUALITY GRADING 
AND LABELING OF THE PRODUCT ■ 

(The practice of manufacturing refrigerators which provide performance of in- 
ferior quality due to material and construction and selling these as a first 
quality commodity and at a first quality price is very widely practiced By the 
less reliable manufacturers in the Industry, Certain minor undesirable prac- 
tices are also prevalent.) 

I* FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE PERFORMANCE OF REFRIGERATORS , AND- THERE- 

BY PROMOTE CONSUMER SATISFACTION . 

A, 

Temperature which the refrigerator will maintain. 

Research has revealed that in order to retard excessive bacterial growth 
and spoilage in food and thereby guarantee satisfactory performance, it is de- 
sirable that a refrigerator maintain a temperature not to exceed 45° F, in the 
milk compartment and an average temperature not to exceed 50° F. in the food 
compartment, over a 24 hour period. Such refrigerators are obtainable on the 
marke t to day. * 

Charts issued by the Bureau of Home Economics indicate that the following 
temperatures are necessary to preserve various foods : 

Milk, milk dishes, butter, broth, desserts, 

Uncooked meats, poultry, covered jars for 
salad material, 

Berries, cooked meats, 

Cooked vegetables, eggs, fats, left-overs, 

Fruits and vegetables, 

* While temperature limits other than those indicated in this paragraph and in 
the chart following may be practicable under certain conditions and in some 
homes, nevertheless, if food is to be kept in open containers for periods longer 
than 24 hours, the maximum temperatures listed are desirable if not even es- 
sential. In this connection Mr. Roe of the Electrical Testing Laboratories 
writes: 

11 In general it is desirable to operate refrigerators for the pre- 
servation of food at temperatures as low as practicable, but not 
too close to the freezing point of water. It has been found com- 
mercialy expedient and relatively economical to operate household 
refrigerators with internal temperatures around 45° to 50° F; that 
is to say, these conditions have been found practicable in many 
homes. Thev re undoubtedly impracticable in millions of other homes, 15 

The last sentence an opinion on which other authorities disagree. 


Not over 45° F* 

Not over 47° F. 
Not over 48° F. 
Not over 50° F. 
Not over 52° F. 
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The following figures are taken from the same charts: The bacterial count 
of milk kept for four days at 40° P* rose, from 9,000 at the end of the first day 
to 34,000; if kept for four days at 45° P, it rose from 13,000 to 270,000; for 
seme number of days at 50° P. it rose from 39,000 to 390,000, milk held at 60° P. 
for four days contained at the end of the first day 110,000 bacteria, and this 
number increased to 3,100,000 after four days* The initial bacterial count for 
all samples was 2,300* 


ho conclusion as to the definite point at which the number of bacteria be- 
comes dangerous to health can be reached since various variable factors make it 
impossible to set such a definite count. It is a well— Known fact that many types 
of bacteria are not harmful, and therefore, it is necessary to guard against mis- 
understandings and misapplications in basing any study of food preservation at 
stated temperatures on bacterial counts. 


One of the most important factors in this whole matter of food preservation, 
bacterial counts, etc., - and one which is frequently overlooked - is the length 
of time that food is actually kept in a refrigerator. 

11 Ice and Refrigeration" 1929 contains this information: That there is a 
definite relationship between Time and Temperature; if milk is to oe kept for 
only 24 hours, a temperature of 50° P. is sufficient, but if lor a longer period 
a temperature not to exceed 45° P. is essential. 


B. 


Cost of Operation 


factors entering into low operation costs. 


(1) Adequate insulation. 

(2) Close fitting doors and tight catches. (A very important 
factor in keeping down operating costs.) 

(3) Ice compartment in proper ratio to the food storage space. 

( 4 ) Rigid and durable construction. 

(a) A strong and rigid frame. 

(b) A type of insulation which will not warp, slip, 
or settle, 

(c) Protection of insulating material from moisture 
(where the need is indicated). 

(d) A lining that will prevent the penetration of 
odors and moisture. 

' (e) Strong hardware which will not rust or tarnish 

easily. In warm and humid climates refrigerators 
with enamel or lacquered metal exteriors should 
bear s. guarantee against rusting of the metal 
sheet. 

C. 

Size of Pood Storage Space 

1. Simplified Practice Recommendation R109-29 has standardized to a large 
extent the dimensions of refrigerators - door openings ana depths of Ice com- 
partments, 
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2. Some manufacturers use a " classifi edJ' system in grading their cabinets 
dased upon the ratio of food storage space to ice capacity . 

The chart listed "below indicates the system now used "by some manufacturers, 
(Chart from: "House Design, Construction, and Equipment" - dries and Eord.) 


Food Capacity and Ice Capacity in Classified 
R e frigerators 


Amount 

A. 

B. 

C. 

of ice 

Cu. Ft., 

Cu. Ft. 

Cu, Ft. 


Food Space 

Food Space 

Food Space 

■pounds 

minimum 

minimum 

minimum 

100 

8 

6 

5 

75 

6 

5 

4 

50 

5 

4 

8.5 


These figures are "based upon the presumption that the average temperatuie 
in the milk compartment will at no time exceed 45° F. 

D. 

D urability of Ice Refrigerators 

1, Reputation of the manufacturer or the dealer . 

In the past the purchaser could "buy a refrigerator only on the basis, of the 
manufacturer or retailer’s reputation. This basis would be perfectly satisfactoi 
if it were not for the fact that it is extremely difficult for the purchaser to 
learn the real truth when it comes to judging the reputation of any producer or 
dealer. This basis has failed to protect the consumer. Without some standard- 
ization dealers are unable to enlighten purchasers as to durability or any of 
the other facts to which the consumer is entitled, 

2. Warranties. 


The subject of all long-time guarantees, always a controversial one, need 
not be taken up here. The purchaser usually pays dearly for such long time 
guarantees, and in many cases nothing specifically is warranted. Any true and 
enforceable warranty is a benefit to consumers and is worth paying for. 

E. 

Insulation 

Insulation is the most important factor of these five listed and is tied up 
very closely with 8,11 of the other four. The insulation is so builo into a, re- 
frigerator s,s to completely conceal it from the eyes of the purchasei. Ho 
reasonably adequate system of grading or labeling ice refrigerators is in foice 
today.* 


* The Rational Association of Ice Industries has a grading system (referred 
to on page 8). 
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Advertising claims and such grading as is practiced h y manufacturers must merely 
not violate the provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act. Many manufactur- 
ers use no general or uniform system for classifying or grading the insulation 
used in their product, and it must necessarily "be concluded that the price charg- 
ed for such refrigerators is then no criterion of quality. Purchasers are unable 
to make intelligent judgments as to quality on a price basis. 

In short, few manufacturers of refrigerators make any effort to inform 
purchasers as to the amount or type of insulation used in the cabinet. 

1 1 . GENERAL INTEREST IN STANDARDS 

1. The United States Bureau of Home Economics, and the American Society 
of Ref rigerating Engineers jointly sponsored a project under American Standards 
Association procedure; which was begun as the result of a request by the 
American Home Economics Association that a conference be called, to establish 
standards for refrigerators. (Some years before the American Institute of Archi- 
tects had tried to have standards established.) Due to the efforts of these 
sponsors the American Recommended Practice Code for Testing Domestic Refriger- 
ators Using Ice, was worked out under a procedure prescribed by the American 
Standards Association. (Committee B-38cl-193l) . 

2. There is some evidence that manufacturers of ice have urged the ice 
refrigerator manufacturers to improve their standards. 

3* Manufacturers themselves have taken an interest in this matter since the 
advent of mechanical refrigeration. 

4* The American Home Economics Association has interested itself in attempt- 
ing ^ to have minimum performance standards established by the industry for the 
general information of purchasers. This group considers "the household refrig- 
erator... as an important item of equipment in the household definitely related to 
the health and economic welfare of the family. The value of the refrigerator in 
the household is definitely related to its performance and service - to whether 
or not it will under normal conditions of operation, maintain a temperature low 
enough to inhibit the growth of bacteria which cause deterioration of food." 

5. The national Association of Ice Industries through Dr, Mary E, Penning- 
ton, has accomplished much good work in the past in this field of grading ice 
refrigerator cabinets. Dr. Pennington is a pioneer in this field. Unfortunately 
all too much of the standardisations accomplished has not been passed on as a 
benefit to the consumer. 


III. STANDARDS EXTANT 


1, Simplified Practice Recommendation R109-29 — Refrigerator Ice Com- 
partments — issued by the National Bureau of Standards, has done much in the 
way of standardizing the dimensions of refrigerators. 

2. The American Society of Ref rigerating Engineers and the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics have already completed part of their work of sponsoring 
a Code for Testing Domestic Refrigerators (already mentioned in this report). 

The Code for Testing Domestic Refrigerators Using Ice has been approved by the 
American Standards Association and is indexed in the Library of the A S A as 

B— 38 cl— 1931, 
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3. Federal specifications on insulating material. —"IChe United States 
Government has specifications on cor Inboard , granulated cork, and fibre insulating 
boards. They are indexed HU- C -561, HH-C-571A, and LLL-F-321. These specifica- 
tions merely define the quality of the insulation itself, but in that respect 
have a bearing on the general construction of a refrigerator. 


4. The "classified 1 ’ grading system sponsored by the National Association 
of Ice Industries sets forth a very simple and definite minimum performance 
standard. The specifications behind these grades should be carefully reviewed 
and if satisfactory be made readily available to consumers, properly backed 
by an appropriate and easily understandable system of labels. 


5. A 
non-commerc 
particular 
equally as 


modification 
ial research 
standard is 
applicable. 


upon this "Classified” System issued by a nationally known 
agency , investigating the subject for consumers , This 
sand to go further than the Classified System and seems 


TABLE 

Specifications for ice refrigerators of three grades maintaining a temperature 
of 45° F. in the milk compartment and of 50° F. in the food compartment with an 


outside- temperature of 75° F, 


w '-C uc vn. V-* vc-- . 

I M Cb U Cul \>/ KJ Jl. r 

Class A 

-L' « 

Class E> 

Class C 

Proportion, of total spade 
occupi ed .-by .. i.c e chamber 

31-33 
per cent* 

33-35 
per cent* 

36-37 
per cent* 

Space; available 
for food storage 
in — 

" 30- lb. siz'd 
75-’lb. size 
100- 'lb. size 

5 cu.it.* 

6 cu. ft.* 

8 cu.ft. 

4 cu.ft.* 

5 cu.ft.* 

6 cu.ft. 

3d cu.ft.* 

4 cu.ft. * 

5 CU . f G . 


Insulation 

2 in. pure 
* corkboard 
faces covered 

Tq in. pure 

Corkboard* 

equivalent 

1 in. pure 
corkboard * 
equivalent 

Construction 

Outer 

Sheathing 

wood or porce- 
lain' on steel:. 

wood 

wood 


Inner 

Sheathing 

vitreous 
porcelain or 
porcelain 

vitreous por- 
celain or well 
baked enamel 
on steel; cor- 
ners rounded 
and all seams 
tight 

enamel on 
me tail 


Rigidity 
maintained 
by means 
of — 

posts and 
braces to 
which inner 
and outer 
sheathings 
are fastened 

steel braces 
at corners 
and good 
construction 

good nailing 
at corners 
and proper 
stretchers 


(Based on material published by the National Association of Ice 
Industries, except for items marked with an asterisk, which are the 
opinions of a person conversant with the subject.) 


* Expressions of expert opinion are to the effect that corkboard 
is one of the best insulators but that some others serve equal- 
ly well under certain conditions. 
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1 7 • HjBSEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Tle American Society of Refrigerating Engineers as well as the United States 

'lire an of Home Economics through the JUS. A* Procedure is still carrying on con- 

s a a era ble work along this line. Through Sectional Committees B-38 of the A*$*A, 

work is sti. 11 going forward} the scope of the Committee is stated below. A 

anaarc Test Code for Domestic Ref rigera.tors Using Ice has been developed hy this 

_ommi ee an ^ Aether standards for ice refrigerators should be issued in the near 
future,* 


„ Some of dbe progress made by Committee B-38 is apparent in the excerpt below 
irom^the minutes of a meeting of that Committee held in Dew York, on Mar* 5, 1980, 
j-e i o lowing definite action was taken cn this report by the Sectional Committee: 


VOTED : 

Yliat it is accepted in the light of present information that, to 
limit chemical and bacteriological changes, the average temperature 
in the milk compartment should not exceed 45 degrees F* and the rest 
ox the food compartment the average temperature should not exceed 
50 degrees E* 


VOTED: 

That the cabinet should be effectively insulated and the insular* 
inon so installed and protected as to retain its efficiency. 


VOTED: 

That the construction of the box must be such as to provide for 
long life (durability) and continued efficiency, and that with this 
in view there be referred to Sub-committee 3 the problem of working 

out methods by means of which these factors may be predetermined by 
test. 


VOTED: 

That the refrigerator hardware must be of good quality, not 
tarnish or rust readily, and of a design that will hold the door 
tigiitly closed. 

VOTED: 

'That the lining must be easily cleaned, durable, and tight. 


VOTED: 

That the box designations and capacities and dimensions of ice 
compartments as given in Simplified Practice Recommendation Do, 109 
of the Department of Commerce be accepted as standard, 

VOTED: 

That Section 2 of Sub- commit tee 2 1 s report recommending shelf 
spacing as follows be accepted, viz.: 

That no shelves shall be less than 5 inches apart, measured from 
the top of one shelf to the top of the next shelf, with the ex- 
ception of shallow or half-shelves in the milk compartment. The 
minimum height of the milk compartment door to be 9 3/4 inches, 
with provision, where the milk compartment is more than 12 inches 
high, for half-shelves to be used for butter or meat. In the 
food compartment, the bottom shelf should be placed 10 inches 


* A similar test code for mechanical refrigerators is being conroleted. 
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above the floor with the other shelves not closer together 
than five inches. In the 50-lb. box a minimum of three shelves 
should be provided in addition to the floor, and variations in 
shelf spacing in accordance with the height of refrigerator 
dishes should be kept in mind. 

There was no definite proposal as to the data on the nameplate. 

Committee No. 1 wishes added to this a statement of ice meltage per cubic 
foot of usable space for food storage. 

Committee No, 2 was unwilling to recommend such a statement, thinking it 
might be misinterpreted by the housewife. 

It was agreed by all that no definite action could be taken on the name- 
plate until Committee No c 3 had reported s. test code which could be accepted by 
the Sectional Committee, 

One member of the Committee stated that: 

11 It would seem desirable to indicate on the nameplate the 
nature of the performance rather than to have a blanket state- 
ment; this of course could be accomplished either by the actual 
statement of temperature or by statement of the grade that the 
refrigerator has met, 11 

The Committee further agreed: 

(1) Consumer wants adequate amount of usable space therefore 
designate cubic feet food storage as well as ice capacity of 
the box. 

(2) She wants some assurance that adequate temperatures will 
be maintained. This can be met by statement of temperatures 
reached under standard test conditions, including temperature 
conditions under which test was made. The temperature chosen 
for testing has been 75 

2. The National Association of Ice Industries has done considerable re- 
search work and has established various gi’ades for refrigerators on a B. t.u. basi 
(British thermal units). These are the so-called 11 classified 11 grades which were 
mentioned above. 

* 

3. The National Refrigerator Manufacturers Association has been asked to 
cooperate with Committee B-38. There has been no apparent cooperation in the 
true sense of the word. This Association unfortunately seems to feel that ef- 
forts to standardize or grade ice boxes are being made twenty years too late, 

(The Consumers Advisory Board agrees to, but in no wa y accepts, this statement 
as an argument against such efforts at this time.) 

V . ADEQUACY OB EXISTING STANDARDS 

Tlier e Is no consumer objection to the standards which exist, but they are 
fragmentary and do not directly cover consumers needs. Of the 1,397,000 re- 
frigerators sold in the year 1931, 432,000 were ice refrigerators. Eor many 

* Reliable expert opinion maintains that 75° E. is too low as a base for testing 
cabinets for use by consumers in the most populous parts of the United Stakes. 
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of these there is no standard specification which would provide a product of 
reasonable quality for the consumer. The purchaser is not informed in any manner 
as to the performance and durability of his refrigerator or of the amount or type 
of insulation used, or its efficiency in retarding the heat flow into the box* 

In view of the lack of such information, some standards clause should be 
made a part of the Code of Fair Competition for this industry and enforced 
through the code procedure, 

VI. PROJECT TO DEVELOP CONSUMER STANDARDS 

The American Home Economics Association has been working to stimulate the 
development and general use of such standards as will guarantee the consumer a 
reasonable product for his money. This Association has been active in attempt- 
ing' to have inserted in the Code of Fair Competition for the Household Ice Re- 
frigerator Manufacturing Industry certain provisions providing for the establish- 
ment of minimum standards of performance and for several grades above this minim- 
um standard. Further, this Association wishes to see every refrigerator properly 
labeled as to manufacturer’s name, usable storage space, ice capacity, the average 
.temperature maintained under standard conditions, the amount of ice required to 
maintain the temperature under these standard conditions over a 24-hour period, 
a statement as to the durability of the refrigerator for the length of time during 
which it will maintain, under normal conditions of use, and the temperature as 
given on the name plate. This program has been carried on in considerable deta.il 
and some good results are apparent* This is a promotional effort to further the 
American Standards Association Committee work. 

The program of the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers and the 
Bureau of Home Economics is stated below. They have jointly sponsored Sectional 
Committee E-38 under the American Standards Association, which originally attemp- 
ted to establish Standards and Specifications for the Refrigerating Industry by 
following the program quoted here: 

"Inside cubic contents; area and spacing of shelves; dimensions of 
ice doors; cooperation with the Division of Simplified Practice in 
establishing outside dimensions; the development of such standard 
methods of test as will be necessary to establish the data required in 
determining the rating of refrigerators; specifications covering the 
more important data essential to the rating of refrigerators and appro- 
priate for inclusion on a nameplate defining the leading character- 
istics of the box; the setting up of standard grades or qualities for 
refrigerators; due consideration of questions of ruggedness and dura- 
bility. 

"Such standards and specifications are to apply to refrigerators cool- 
ed with ice and to self-acting or mechanical refrigerators employing 
a self-contained refrigerant." 

Ho definite standards were established but rather the Test Code for 
Domestic Refrigerators Using Ice has been issued by this Committee, 

TIL THE CODE HEARING- 

The Code for the Household Ice Refrigerating Industry was approved by 
President Roosevelt December 30, 1933. The following Recommendations of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board were accepted and incorporated into the code. 
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Article VI, Paragraph 12: 

"It shall he the duty of the Code Authority to adopt and prescribe 
through the channels of the Association minimum standards of per- 
formance for each of several grades of ice refrigerators. In the 
development of such standards, the said Association shall' cooperate 
with the Sectional Committee of the American standards Association 
on Standards and Specifications for Refrigerators." 


The Industry also incorporated the 
Section 10: 


following provision under Article VII; 


"Each manufacturer shall tag or brand each ice box showing usable 
storage space (stated in cubic feet), and the ice capacity stated in 
pounds . " 

Credit for the insertion of these two provisions, in a large measure, 
must be attributed to Hiss Alice Edwards of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. Acceptance of her suggestions discloses the fact that the re- 
frigerator manufacturing industry itself is possibly beginning to realize 
the importance of this matter of establishing minimum standards of perform- 
ance for their product. However, storage space and ice capacity are almost 
inconsequential as compared with ref rigerative performance. 


Under Article VII, Trade Practices, the first two sections must be 
heartily approved so far as they go. They prohibit the false marking or 
branding and the misrepresentation or false or misleading advertising of 
the products of the household ice refrigerator industry. 'They merely pro- 
hibit the giving of false information; they do not specify that any specific 
information be supplied to the customer. 


Eurther recommendations by the Consumers 1 Advisory Board were made through 
Miss Edwards and are listed below, and ask that it be considered an unfair trade 
practice to fail to attach to any household refrigerator produced by the in- 
dustry a name place which states : 


1. The name of the manufacturer. 

2. The average temperature maintained under standard test condi- 
tions in the milk compartment and in the food compartment. 

3. The amount of ice required to maintain the temperature under 
standard test conditions over a 24-hour period. 

4. A statement as to the durability of the refrigerator or the 
length of time during which it will maintain under normal 
conditions of use the temperature as given. 


The industry felt it inadvisable to accept these until further study 
and research had been made. 


VIII. MI HOE UUDESIRABIE PPACTICES 

The Code of Pair Competition for the Industry, it is believed, will not 
eliminate some of these undesirable practices. Chief of these is the out- 
dated system attempted by the industry for comparing or fixing their prices. 
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For example, the "superficial foot 1 ? , basis of pricing long used in the industry 
is of questionable worth under any circumstances. 

Many unreliable statements are made in the advertising of some refrigerator 
dealers. It has been said by one expert that the consumer, when he buys an ice 
refrigerator from the average decider, is running as great a chance of being de- 
ceived as he is when buying a second hand 1920 automobile from an unlmown 
used-car dealer. 

EXPRESSIONS OP OPINION 


A summary of opinion and discussion on this subject shows that this in- 
dustry, due to the fact that it faces vigorous competition from mechanical 
refrigeration, must depend for its continued existence upon making every effort 
to meet the needs and desires of purchasers, many people are denied adequate 
refrigeration due to high first costs and expensive upkeep, and these very 
people represent a potential market for the ice refrigerator industry and 
should be served by enterprising and efficient manufacturers. It is estimated 
that <£250,000,000* is spent annually on ice for refrigeration and that the 
annual expenditure per refrigerator is between $26.00 and $28.00. As has been 
pointed out before, insulation, - adequate insulation - is of chief importance 
in holding down the cost of operation. It has been pointed out that good in- 
sulation is an investment which pays good dividends by its ice and food saving. 
An inferior refrigerator will melt about one-third more ice per day than a 
well insulated cabinet, and a poor cabinet will fail by 2° to 10° F. to main- 
tain the proper low temperature afforded by the superior cabinet. An extra, 
one inch added to the' thickness of corkboard used for insu.la.tion in a, cabinet 
of 100 pound capacity, might increase its price by $20,00, but it will save 
about six pounds of ice per day by decreased meltage, and pay 18y on the in- 
vestment if only used six months a year. 


It is believed that on this one point in particular - insulation - the 
industry has fallen.' down* Various authorities, the National Association of 
Ice Industries, The Bureau of Home Economics, and Consumers' Research Incor- 
porated, consider that a first quality refrigerator should have the equivalent 
of at least a two inch thickness of insulation - such insulation to be of high 


moisture resisting quality. It is understood that no insulating material is 
fully water or moisture proof , but corkboard** is found to be one of the best 
materia,ls obtainable. Since it does not slump down easily and absorbs less 
moisture than most others. Various other granulated insulating materials 
are used, but are seldom too reliable. (Granulated cork, mineral wool, asbestos 
wool, etc.) First, they soak up water and moisture more readily and second, 
they slump down easily, thus giving a bad distribution in the insulation space. 
It is uneconomic for consumers to buy unneeded ice the year round when they 
could huy insulation at a moderate cost once and for all. It is believed that 
a poorly constructed ice cabinet is more detrimental to the purchas er than the 
same poorly built cabinet utilizing mechanical means of refrigeration, because 


* Figure probably represents total annual consumption. Domestic expenditures 
on ice probably is represented by a large portion of this figure. 

** Expert technical opinion does not dispute the reliability of corkboard as 
an insulator but maintains that various others might be equally as good 
under certain conditions. 
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in the latter, insulation defects can he overcome by the mechanical compressor 
which will merely cost the consumer more in operating expenses* Thus it is 
apparent that in the latter case food can still he preserved even if at a 
greater expense to the consumer, whereas in the former, food will spoil in 
spite of all efforts and expense. This makes adequate insulation a health 
consideration and a problem which all Public Health Authorities should con- 
sider carefully* 


In a well insulated refrigerator, the material presented on page 293 
of "House Design, Construction and Equipment" points out a temperature range 
of from 45.8° to 58.9° E« is obtainable (these temperatures are too high for 
adequate refrigeration according to the best authorities); whereas a non- 
insula ted refrigerator can only produce a minimum temperature of about 49° 
and the maximum temperature reaches 61°. Ice in the latter type will melt 
about 15p faster. Inferior cabinets will not maintain a temperature sufficient 
to retard the growth of bacteria, thus directly causing food spoilage. There- 
fore, all refrigerators of first or even medium quality should be adequately 
insulated. In regard to the matter of insulation, it must also be pointed out 
that the doors should be tightly sealed. Seepage of cold or warm air through 
these spaces greatly reduces the efficiency and increases the operating costs. 


The Hational Association of Ice Industries (The Better Homes lianual , 
page 373) maintains that: 


"The modern refrigerator for ice should abandon the so-called 
’dead air space’ for insulation and substitute from one to three 
inches of pure cor Aboard or its equivalent. It should have properly 
adjusted openings for air circulation and a ’baffle’ between the 
ice compartment and the food compartment which guides the direction 
of the air movement," 

"There should be available a section of the wall of every refrig- 
erator sold that the purchaser may see for herself (l) the thick- 
ness and hind of insulator, (2) the entire absence of so-called 
’dead air spaces’ , (3) the presence, location and hind of water- 
proofing compound used to protect the insulation from moisture, 

(4) the reasonable use of paper to protect the surface of the in- 
sula, tor but not to be depended upon for insulation." 

"The primary requirements in choosing insulators for household 
refrigerators are (l) high resistance to the passage of heat and 
(2) high resistance to the absorbtion of moisture such as is ex- 
hibited by pure corlcboard. ” Therefore, the purchaser should in- 
sist upon knowing the name of the insulator and the thickness of 
it." 

"When an insulator is wet - or even damp - heat can go through it 
easily* Therefore, a coating of some good water resisting compound, 
such as odorless asphalt, should be applied to all surfaces* If 
this asphalt binds the self-supporting insulator firmly to the in- 
terior lining on the one side and to the outer sheathing on the other, 
the insulator will be kept dry and stay in place for many years. 

Such construction, also, is an efficient way of eliminating air spaces* 
Because of the difficulty in applying hot asphalt to such surfaces, 
heavy paper impregnated with odorless asphalt is often used to cover 
or wrap the slab of insulation." 
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Uhile on this subject of water proofing the insulating material, one point 
should be brought out; a well known research laboratory finds that toxic sub- 
stances are sometimes used in this impregnating process*. One of the purposes 
of so impregnating the fibre or other insulating material used in the lining 
of these refrigerators is to make the cabinet insect proof. These toxic sub- 
stances under certain conditions may form gases which are extremely poisonous* 

* Therefore, this practice should either be eliminated or carefully regulated, 
preferably the former solution, the latter doubtless being an impossibility* 

' "In the middle of the floor of the ice compartment in the side 

ice refrigerator there should be an opening having an area at 
least one Quarter of the total area. In refrigerators having 
from five to eight cubic feet of food space this cold air outlet 
is usually from six to eight inches wide and from 10 to 12 
inches long, 

« 

"The next item to be sure of is that the air traverses completely 
the body of the refrigerator and cools every portion of it. A 
simple and efficient method of guiding the cold air is to extend 
upward and downward the partition which separates the ice com- 
partment from the food compartment, and to put within this par- 
tition some insulator so that it is less cold than ail metal would 
be. " 

"Such an extension is known as a, ’ baffle* and for the best re- 
sults it should reach to within five inches of the floor and six 
inches from the top of the refrigerator in cabinets of larger 
sizes." 

It is now mandatory upon the industry through their Code of Pair Compe- 
tition to provide information as to the net food volume of any refrigerator 
cabinet. Previous to the adoption of the Code for this industry such in- 
formation has not been too accurate, and such information cannot be make 
accurate in the absence of well defined and consumer understandable speci- 
fications and labels. 

Opinion of the American Home Economics Association 

Due to the important position held by household refrigerators in the 
health and economic welfare of the family, it is believed that it should be made 
mandatory upon the Industry through a Code of Pair Competition or similar means, 
to place upon the nameplate of every refrigerator the following information: 

1. Dame of Manufacturer* 

2. The usable storage space (stated in cubic feet). 

3. The ice capacity stated in pounds. 

4. ' The average temperature maintained under standard test. 

conditions in the milk compartment and food compartment. 

5. The amount of ice required to maintain the temperature 
under standard test conditions over a 24 hour period, 

6. Statement as to the durability of the refrigerator or 
the length oft time during which it will maintain under 
conditions of use, the temperature as given. 


* Information supplied by Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
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In conclusion it must be noted that one very definite point was brought 
out by the industry at the code hearing: that their very existence depends 
upon producing a refrigerator to reach the ultimate consumer at a price a 
little in excess of $20. It was felt that the only means of meeting the com- 
petition of mechanical refrigeration v/as to place refrigerators on the market 
built to reta.il at such a figure. * 

The aim of the industry is quite definite; all efforts to attain such 
ends as indicated above will fail unless consideration is given the matter of 
performance standards. Aside from the interest of consumers in the matter 
the ice refrigerator industry may defeat its own purpose unless minimum per- 
formance standards are established and enforced. 

The President’s conference on Home Building and Home Ownership (called 
by President Hoover) made the following recommendations in regard to M ice 
chests". The ice chest differs from the refrigerator in that there is no 
separate ice compartment, but that the block of ice is within the food 
storage space. 


Ice Chests 


"If the sum available for the purchase of a refrigerator is less 
than $20.00, the use of an ice chest is recommended. An ice chest is 
inexpensive and has long been recognised as having a higher degree of 
efficiency than the cheaper refrigerator. 

"When purchasing an efficient ice-cooled chest, the customer 
should be sure that the walls contain at least 1-1/2 inches of a 
recognized insulator, that the inside lining is of heavy galvanized 
iron, that a metal rack on the floor allows at least 1-1/2 inches of 
unobstructed space below if for air movement, and that the ice com- 
'partment located at one end has a wall of heavy corrugated metal ex- 
tending from about 2 inches below the top to about 2 inches above the 
rack on the bottom. There should be a drain with a water seal." 

A wel'l-qualif ied official of the National Association of Ice Industries 
(Trade Association) agrees that good quality cabinets with definite standards 
of performance can be retailed within or nea,r $20.00 figure. 

X. EEC OMHEBDAT I OHS 

Paragraph 12, Section VI, of the Code of Pair Competition for the House- 
hold Ice Refrigerator Industry should be revised or implemented so as to 
provide for the following: 

/ 

1. The Code Authority shall immediately set up a committee, so 
constituted as to give due r ejjresentation to all special and general interest 
groups, including ultimate consumers and the government, to be charged with 
the duty of making a survey of the standards situation within the industry, 
and of recommending to the Code Authority standards for adoption covering 
quality, performance, and consumer understandable labeling systems. The 
consumer and government representatives should be appointed by the Administrator, 
the former to meet with the approval of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, and the 


* These facts taken from the Public Transcript of the Industry hearing. 
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latter to represent the National Bureau of Standards of the United States 
.Department of Commerce, 

2* The report of the committee should he made jointly to the Code 
Authority and the Administrator within not more than six months from the date 
of its appointment,, Minority opinion should have the right of report in the 
same fashion, following review by all interested groups of standards recom- 
mended, the standards should be adopted and made mandatory within not more than 
3 months thereafter, upon the industry by the Code Authority, provide that at 
no time should the right to manufacture and/or sell non-standard equipment to 
meet special needs be disallowed when properly labeled "non-standard 11 with the 
nature of the deviation from standard being clearly stated on the label, 

3* Before, during, or at any time after making its survey and sub- 
mitting its recommendations to the Code Authority and the Administrator, the 
Committee may remand any portion or the entirety of the problems delegated 
to its care to the procedure’ of the American Standards Association, the 
National Bureau of Standards, or any other standards promulgating body now 
existing or to be set up whose procedure guarantees adequate consumer and 
government representation for adoption as nationally valid standards, pro- 
vided that such action be not construed as relieving the committee from re- 
sponsibility for mailing a definite recommendation within the time interval 
indicated above* Under whatever procedure handled, the report made by the 
committee should be followed by adoption of standards recommended within not 
more than three months thereafter, 

/ / 

4. The committee should be given, following its original report, 
ermanent status, with the duty of supervising the rephrasing, redrafting and 
compliance with the standard or standards adopted as needs within the industry 
and considerations of the market determine. 


April 30, 1934, 
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